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A Call to Adventure 


Mark Twain liked to tease boys and 
girls about the man in Nashville, 
Tennessee, who lived in a house that 
had been built in North Carolina. 

“That’s impossible!” the boys said, 
outshouting the girls as usual. “How 
could you move a house all the way 
from North Carolina to Tennessee?” 

Mark’s eyes twinkled. “Who said 
they moved it? Was a time, you 
know, when Tennessee used to be 
part of North Carolina. Now if you’d 
just studied up on your history a mite 
harder — ” 


In a way, Mark was telling h 
young friends a great deal about hire 
self. No man ever enjoyed America 
history more. Along the M^ississipj 
that he so dearly loved he could te 
almost the spot where LaSalle ha 
rested his paddle and where a catfis 
had jumped out of a wave to frighte 
poor Marquette and Joliet. Wit 
Mark, there was nothing dead abor 
history. Wherever he went, whai 
ever he did, history was all aroun 
hm, a part of him as he became pai 
of It. In thought, in humor, in feel 
ing, Mark Twain was thoroughl 
and naturally all-American. ^ 


[ 8 ] 


Often I’ve thought of those days in 
Hannibal, Missouri, when, stretched 
out on a river bank, wriggling a 
blade of grass between his teeth, the 
boy who would grow up to become 
Mark Twain looked up at the lazy 
clouds drifting overhead. It wasn’t 
difficult for Mark to see in those 


ciouas the ships of the Vikings who 
were the first white men to stumble 
on the land we now know as North 
America. As that blade of grass 
swished to and fro, and the clouds 
soared by, what wonderful stories 
there were to relive in imagination! 

After the Vikings, came Colum- 
bus, heralding the great age of the 
bpanish explorers. Plunder filled their 
hearts, and the honored, ancient civ- 
ilizations of Mexico and Peru were 
crushed under their merciless heels'. 

-But at last the land was no longer 
just a mysterious place in a Norse 
egend. Next appeared the French 
n t e nglish, bitter enemies in 
Europe who fought an old waf in the 
New World. Soon the Swedes ar- 
rived, the Germans, the Irish. Slave 
ships brought captive Africans. The 
were as neat and industrious 



in New Amsterdam as they had been 
in old Amsterdam. 

Together, first as colonists and 
then as Americans, they conquered 
the wilderness. Together, they grew 
to share common ideals. 

They believed in freedom to wor- 
ship God. 

They believed that all men should 
be free and equal and that God had 
endowed them with inalienable 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

They believed that government 
should be a servant and not the 
master of a people. 

Upon these ideals they founded a 
nation. They crossed the mountains, 
plains and deserts. What once had 
been 3,000 miles of wilderness they 
linked first by forest trail, then by 
wagon road, then by iron rail. 

So the story unfolded — a story of 
war, of incredible bravery and cour- 


age, of hardship and endurance, of 
invention and industry and an un- 
ending struggle for social justice, un- 
til, on the new frontier of science, it 
now stands at its most challenging 
moment. The Rainbow Book of Amer- 
ican History relives great moments in 
this story. 

This book is dedicated to David 
and William, my two sons, and to 
Meredith, my daughter; and it is 
dedicated also to all boys and girls 
who share with them the inheritance 
of an American belief in human jus- 
tice, dignity, and equality. 

I hope you will enjoy this book, 
and I know that the wonderful illus- 
trations by James Daugherty will 
enchant you as they have me. As you 
begin this adventure, you are a Vik- 
ing. The year is 1000 A.D. The 
winds are strong in the North Atlan- 
tic. A surprising voyage awaits your 
ship with its stout, square sail 


E. S. M. 



Leif Erics on 

Finds Vineland, looo a.d. 

Eric the Red felt sad. Never before 
had the wet north wind made his 
bones ache so badly. When he stood 
up, all his joints pulled stiffly, and 


going up a hill there was no longer 
any springiness in his step. 

“Father,” young Leif said, “you' 
must come with us. The ship is all 
ready and a full crew has been en- 
gaged,” 

Eric thought of the vessel that Leif 
had bought from Biarni Heriulfson. 
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kind of cre w Eric had sailed with 
Red haefn^^ "^hen the name Erie the 
of Norc the very greatest 

ct%7adrhTtT''r -p- 

was eoJn h^t Tyrker, the German, 
ter father^to Leik^'^^^'' ^ 

^or did Eric wonder that his son 





strained to be off. Talk of the discov- 
ery of new land was heard every- 
where in this year of round figures, 
1000 A.D. For a moment Eric was so 
strongly impelled by the old call to 
adventure that he almost said yes, he 
would go. Then the dogged honesty 
that a good sailor always must posess 
forced him to speak truthfully: 

"Leif, you must see that I am loo 
stricken in years to withstand now all 
the hardships of the sea.” 

Still, secretly, Eric hoped that he 
might go. Leif pleaded with him, for 
he loved his father and longed for 
his company on the perilous voyage 



across the cold, lonely ocean. Soon 
afterward, while Eric was riding on 
horseback, the animal stumbled, and 
the man bruised his foot in falling. 
Eric was too wise not to understand 
the meaning of such an omen. 

‘Tt is not ordained that I should 
discover more countries than that 
which we now inhabit,” Eric said. In 
his voice was a note of finality, and 
Leif, respecting the strength of his 
father at such moments, argued no 
further. 

Leif sailed away in the ship bought 
from Biarni Heriulfson. Thirty-fivfe 
men pulled at the oars till the wind 
caught the sails. The strong voice of 
Tyrkcr, the German, could be heard, 
calling out the orders. 

It was Biarni who had on a pre- 
vious voyage discovered the new 
country that we now know as Green- 



land, and which, geographically, is 
part of the continent of North Amer- 
ica. As the boat tossed in the frimd 
seas and the winds off the glaciers 
howled around Leif and his rugged 
crew the young Norseman won- 

u 'vould 

justify their hard struggle. 

Y®‘Leifwas a true Norseman. His 
egs were firm when a sudden stem, 

North Atlantic could not strike 

his'bnH ‘he woolen tunic covering 

irms f boyhood his bar! 

irms and legs had been toughened 

Ws bWl Al'vays 

his blood was warmed by the adven- 

turesome spirit that already had car 

to England three hundred years be- 
fore, to Iceland and IrH an ri 

later tn , Ireland a century 

aier to Normandy and GreenlanH I 
hundred years after that. 

anchor ':ast 

=>"<1 went ashore. ‘E*!!whe'’°r 
ground was flat. ^ ^ 

There is no nracc ” u 
Tyrker, and the 

could sec oniy ‘bey 

and beyond this rose thef'' 

hergs. It was not fv i 

louched upon h. that Leif 

‘be bleak sion'y tips'^ofS'' 

norihem Newfoun^lland 
Lcifsaid. “Lel'us ‘laalitics,” 

•LaCt us sail south.” 


Soon they found another land, one 
that heartened Leif a great deal more. 
Again the country was flat, but cov- 
ered with a wood, and ail around the 
low shore was a soft, white sand. 

land we shall call Mark- 
and, Leifsaid, using the Norse word 
or woodland, and we do not know 
w ether the soil where he stood was 

that of Cape Breton Island or Nova 
ocotia. 

Once more Leif was dissatisfied, 
and his boat and crew sailed on. A 
northwest wind blew them to sea for 
two days before they again sighted 
an . They turned and came to an 
island that lay eastward to the land. 

00 weather swept the ruffled 
c ou s rom the sky. Here there was 
dew upon the grass, which they 
ouched with their hands. Raising his 
^^1^^’ Leif, who possessed 

the heart ofa poet, said: 

I never before tasted anything so 
sweet.” ^ ^ 

Between the island and a promon- 

u mainland was a sound, 
very shallow at ebb tide but extremely 

^ull- A lake 
^cund, and it was here 
hn'i 1 "^^^t ashore and decided to 

wimer. through the 

amazed Leif and his 

so muchts'trP 

in ttir. ■ ^^Imon that abounded 
salmn i3.ke — the largest 

.T°" ^'}y °f‘bem ever had seen 

IS a good land,” Leif .said. 



“The cattle would not require house 
feeding here in winter, for the grass 
does not wither and therefore there 
can be no frost.” 

Day and night were more equal in 
length here than in Greenland or Ice- 
land, for on the shortest day they 
noticed that the sun remained above 
the horizon from half past seven in 
the forenoon till half past four in the 
afternoon. 

One evening a terrible tragedy 
overtook the party. Tyrker was miss- 
ing! Remembering how much Eric 
loved the German, Leif grew very 
angry, and he spoke bitterly to every- 
one for allowing Tyrker to wander 
out of sight. 

“We must find him,” Leif cried, 
and he chose twelve men to go on the 
searching party. 


A short way from the house, they 
found Tyrker, yet sadness soon over- 
shadowed their joy, for it was plain 
that the German was no longer in his 
right senses. What had happened to 
him is simply a puzzling part of leg- 
end. Perhaps Tyrker had grown too 
old for the strain of the journey; it 
was fear of this that had kept Eric the 
Red at home. 

“Where have you been?” Leif de- 
manded. 



Tyrker rolled his eyes in an ex- 
tremely unnatural manner and spoke 
or some time in German before he 
answered m the Norse that they could 
all understand: 

m still I have something new to tell 
• found grapes and vines.” To 

added 

added, I was bred in a land where 

there, no want of either vines or 

be proved to 

umn a i ’^'=1 grapes gathered 

until a longboat was filled; then vines 

Ship 

“ Jr 


a final look at the country. The son of 
Eric the Red said: 

“We will also give to this land the 
name of its qualities. This land we 
will call Vineland.” 

The following year, Thorvald, the 
rother of Leif, went on a voyage to 
the same land, or so it is related in 
the tabs that Norse fathers told their 
sons, horvald spent a winter in the 
ouse eif had built and also caught 
e gr^t salmon. Upon returning 
ome, Thorvald said that like Leif he 
a ound neither man nor beast, but 
one ay he had discovered a com 
s e made of wood, so that there 
must have been men somewhere. But 
or a most five hundred years the 
mystc^ of Vineland slumbered until 
the eldest of five children of an Italian 
solved it— quite by ac- 





ore It. It was a high-sided boat, 
broad and deep, with a sturdy fore- 
castle at the bow and a still sturdier 
erncastle. Sometimes it carried four 
masts and sometimes only three 
Square sails on the foremast gave 

the o her masts made the caravel 

perfect'* 

perfectly the dream that in time con 

Books on geo™ 
thound’*“®ri' n™ 

Portngttta“t”^"'^“> 

about three th? calculated at 

but h f thousand nautical miles 
but he underestimated the size nf * 
earth and the wiHth r .1 \ ^ 

Thus he Placed T ^dantie. 

imate location approx- 

Columburde did 

butlijou1eym"L“f'°*'^'PWm, 

happily. KingJohLoTdeld't T 
manner of rascal tu; mered what 

bus was and whether Colum- 

bis right mind. The kine'r^ 
on navigation told u- ^ ! authorities 
bus’s ^batColum- 

tbe scheme had bel^ n 
^uund, John II certain? P^^fo^nced 
ever to concede all thlt^n'^,''” 

'vanied from the evn ^°^umbus 

uf" bic profits ^ share 

land.s he discc’ve °rnoH '’‘P 
'he title of admiral “’'’""d 

: traveled to 


Spam to lay his plan before King 
berdinand and Queen Isabella. Again, 
e experts scoffed, and, a more dis- 
couraging circumstance, Spain was 
f t at time engaged in the costly 
usiness of fighting the Moors. . Still, 
e mte igent Isabella felt drawn to 
o umbus and his dream. Almost 
even years passed, however, before 
e queen determined to give him his 



chance, even if she must pawn the 
crown jewels. The royal treasurer re- 
sponded — a bit grudgingly — by find- 
ing the $14,000 necessary to outfit 
the expedition. 

Ninety men were to sail with Co- 
lumbus in three caravels, and to the 
first who should sight land the king 
and queen promised many princely 
rewards, among them 10,000 mar- 
avedis, a Spanish coin. From the port 
of Palos, before sunrise on August 3, 
1492, the little fleet set sail. At the 
Canary Islands, the caravels were re- 
fitted and again took to sea on the 
6th ofSeptember. The remaining dis- 
tance to Japan Columbus estimated 
at 2,400 nautical miles. 

A week passed, another. The three- 
masted caravels, each about 200 tons, 
rode the ocean well. Spirits ran high 
and tempers were even. But with the 
third week, some sight of land was 
expected. A kind of quiet settled over 
the crew. It seemed as though each 
pound of the waves shook the timbers 
more. The nights grew longer and 
lonelier; the strain of watching 
through the day frayed nerves and 
left a bite of acid on the tips of many 
tongues. Another whole week went 
by as the tension mounted. Now they 
had sailed a month and seen nothing 
but ocean and stars, ocean and stars. 
Was it mutiny to suggest that the 
admiral might well be crazy? Sailors 
laughed with a sort of sneering de- 
fiance. Orders were answered surlily. 

The mates sensed the danger. A 












mutiny was in the air. Worried, they “I think I saw a light,” Columbus 
faced the admiral with the stark, bit- said. He asked them to look for a 

ter truth. The day was Wednesday, light like a wax candle burning — a 

the 10th of October. Columbus re- light rising and falling. Gutierrez 

plied cheerily. His men despaired too thought that he saw the light. Sanchez 

soon. They must think of all the said that he did not. 

riches they would gain when they The three men stood, uncertain, 

reached the Orient. They were sail- Behind them were thousands of miles 

ing well, 59 leagues per day and of seemingly endless ocean. And 

night, which would be 177 miles on ahead — land? In that moment all of 

land. eternity might well appear to stand 

At ten o’clock that night Colum- still. The star-studded sky canopied 
bus stood on the castle of the poop them in awesome silence, 

deck. Ocean and stars, God and As men, they did the practical 
faith were his companions. The frail thing. The watch in the forecastles 
caravels still bore west, with the Anto, were cautioned to be extra sharp, 

the best sailer, dipping first into the Land could be near. To the treasures 

troughs of the waves and then bob- the king had promised the first to 

bing up with her sides dripping in the sight it, Columbus added a silk 

moonlight. doublet. 

Suddenly Columbus shouted, call- With sunrise, on the IlthofOcto- 

ing for Pedro Gutierrez, a gentleman ber, signs of land increased. The 

of the king’s bedchamber who had course now was west-southwest. To 

sailed with him, and for Rodrigo Columbus there seemed to be more 

Sanchez of Segovia, inspector of the 



sea around them than there had been 
during the whole voyage. 

But they saw sandpipers and green 
reeds in the water. Those aboard the 
caravel Pmta spied a cane and a pole, 
then a second small pole which ap- 
peared to have been worked with 
iron, and later a bit of cane such as 
comes from a land plant. The men 
on thtjYina saw a small branch cov- 
ered with berries. 
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daylight. That Friday, the 12th of Around him stood the naked 
October, on a small island that the natives. Green trees, heavily laden 
Indians called Guanahani (Watling with fruit, made a canopy along the 
Island in the Bahamas), Columbus shore. 

stepped into the New World. He Columbus drew his sword and 
threw himself on his knees and kissed seized the royal standard. Beside him 
the earth. To God, he voiced his pro- walked Uvo'captains bearing the ban- 
found gratitude. ners of the green cross, each with an 



F” for Ferdinand and a “Y” for 
Ysabel (Isabel). The.island the ad- 
miral renamed San Salvador. The 
men cheered and clutched his arm. 

borne kissed the hand that held the 
sword. 


Childlike, the friendly natives ap- 
proached the white men. Soon, in ex- 
change for beads and small bells 

hr! r'' “tton 

breads, and darts. Some of the In- 
dians were painted black, some white 
some red, and almost all wore long 

took the sword that Columbus car- 


ried and through ignorance wounded 
themselves. Otherwise, however, the 
Indians seemed intelligent. They 
^sily would make good Christians, 
Columbus wrote in his journal. 

So the epic story of discovery, be- 
gun in the year 1000 A.D. by the 
valiant Leif Ericson, ended that Octo- 
er 2th, 1492, on the sandy shores of 
the island the Indians called Guana- 

ham and Columbus called San Sal- 
vador, 

An even greater adventure would 
now unfold, for a new history had 
started ^ — our history. 


[24] 



3 -The Troublesome Corpse 



The ^llCSt j^OT tll€ truth. One such fantasy was the island 

C /T* -fKrtrv AntiJJia. No two map-makers 

uCVCTl 1500— 1542 could agree where in the unexplored 

After six hundred years of fighting oceans this island could be found, but 
the Moors, Spain faced bankruptcy. all believed that whoever reached 
A miracle was needed to save the Antillia would find the fabulous 
country from financial despair, but Seven Cities. Who had built these 
in Spain fantasy often passed for cities and paved their streets with 

[25] 



gold? Spaniards smiled. One day, 
centuries ago, seven religious men 
had sailed beyond the horizon. They 
had diseovered Antiilia and built its 
cities. To scoff at the tale became 
virtually a heresy, and after hundreds 
of years of fighting Moorish infidels 

hem'^^^ sympathy for 

Onee Columbus had charted a 
sea lane to the New World, a steady 
stream of explorers followed the same 
general course, hoping to find the 
Seven Cities of Antillia. Within two 
ort decades these seekers for fortune 
changed history. In 1513 Balboa 

Sc^“^--“ddisco;eredt 

Pacific Ocean; by 1521, Mexico had 
teen conquered; from 1519 to 1522 

y iooJ, the conquest of Peru 


had been achieved. Spaniards inves- 
tigated the coast of North America 
from Newfoundland to Florida and 
learned the entire shore line of the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

But there was a great deal that the 
Spaniards did not know. They be- 
lieved that North America must be a 
peninsula of Asia, that somewhere 
existed an inland sea to the Orient, 
and all the unknown territory north 
of Mexico they called “Florida.” The 
great Mississippi valley and the plains 
and mountains of the West had no 
meaning to them. 

However, misfortune and a strange 
a venture greatly enlarged their 
now edge. In 1528 another party of 
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gold-seekers left Spain for “Florida.” hunters a strange story. Cabeza de 

The ship sailed over the horizon and Vaca said he and his companions 

vanished. Then one day, eight years alone had survived when the ship in 

later, a party of slave-hunters, strik- which they had sailed for “Florida” 
ing into the mainland, stumbled in 1528 had been wrecked on the 

upon an astonishing sight — three coast of Texas. For six years, Cabeza 

naked Spaniards and a Negro ac- de Vaca had lived in captivity, travel- 

companied by six hundred Indians ing wherever the bands of Indians 
who believed that they escorted four wandered. Possibly he had journeyed 

gods! as far north as Oklahoma, and he be- 

The leader of the naked Spaniards came the first white man to see a 

and the Negro was Alvar Nunez buffalo. In time, word of his remark- 

Cabeza de Vaca, who told the slave- able power to heal spread among the 

[27] 



Indians, and they accepted him as a 
god from the sun. 

Now Cabeza de Vaca and his 
friends journeyed across Texas and 
through portions of New Mexico and 
rizona. He told the slave-hunters of 
lands to the north that he believed 
might contain riches to surpass the 
riches of Peru. He described arrow- 
heads he had seen and made them 
seem like emeralds. And he spoke of 
populous towns” he had heard 
existed beyond the mountains. 
Spanish ears pricked up at these 

ed to romantic conclusions. These 
populous towns” were obviously the 
Seven c.t.es! Then the cities with 
the streets of gold were real-perhaos 
not on Antiilia, but somewhere he« 
to the mysterious north ! 

The story Cabeza de Vaca told to 
slave-hunters spread across the ocean 

on or the king. Excitedly, before 
SrVaca’s / of Cabeza 

-as given 

loaped, his dark eye^ fla^shed T 
mind teemed witu i “^^hed, his 

did it occur r once 

Spaniard used ih 'vhen a 

t u used the word “Htvr” u 

thought ofa place that ^ 

mg whatever to the Inri' ^ 

America. of xNorth 


Earlier de Soto had served Mth 
Pizarro in the conquest of Peru and 
the looting of the incredible riches of 
that country, so his gullibility was 
understandable. To a soldier of for- 
tune who served his king well and 
who wanted to become a minor king 
in his own right in the wilderness, the 
quest of the Seven Cities promised to 
be an answer to a prayer. In recogni- 
tion of de Soto’s services with Pizarro, 
the king had appointed him Gov- 
ernor of Cuba with permission to 
conquer all of the unknown land 
north of the Gulf of Mexico. So his- 
tory continued to play wry tricks 
upon the Spanish, and especially 
upon de Soto. There were no Seven 
Cities to find, w^hich w^as a heart- 
reaking fact, but there was a great 
river to discover, which to de Soto 
was like finding the cage after the 

canary had escaped. He didn’t need 
a river. 

De Soto’s hopes were not yet 
crushed nor his health broken when, 
at Havana in the spring of 1539 , he 
collected nine ships and 570 men to 
o ow the rainbow to the Seven 
J-ities of gold. Instead, in Alabama, 
c spent several nasty months match- 
ing his crossbows and guns against 
c arrows and tomahawks of the 
painted warriors of the Creek Con- 
c eracy. By December, 1541 , de 
^ reached the banks 

, ^ azoo, one of the tributaries of 

1 ississippi River. Exhausted, de 
camped for the winter. With 
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spring, he y/ould start once more in 
search of his El Dorado. 

Again the seasons changed. The 
maize m the Indian %-illacres m-ei.v 
.green and straight. The for^ts a^-ak- 
ened to the trembling pulse beat of 
spring, and the dark bavous blos- 
somed vath pond lilies. De .Soto^s 
men took to their horses, fordincr the 
bayous v,-here the;- could, 
jne lakes, and picking up a traU that 

c*'” Indian 

'•^^age of Quizquiz. 

-■^^>T-cal Spanish conquistador de 

Soto played the u-rant and trickster 

seLd At Indians 

houses y- t^j'- ** 

b hi, camp vrere cov.-ed bv threats 

fcceandmagic.Heshov:-edtre^a 

;;;-heydid,tn:ZlSl:! 

thought, %vouid be revealed ’ ■' 

T-ne Indians hov.-edbI!.rrr,e 

i«end foretold that one d^,-Au° 

snd the axTo^ ® ^ t them, 

part of thi/cr 

Soto demanded com Ae tL" 

=2>o that they svould lead h 

nver ■■•. here maize are-. ' i cV” ^ 

So at la^:* eti ” ‘ 

*■ t^•e ev-'-t: of - 

upon the broad 

Pame of the miahu- Cf--™!’''’? 

'hoy v.-erc clouded. 

Since in'-- ' “-'-‘-'-iUl Ci-es 

scarcf'lv :h,. e. T . r v.-^-r^ 

thev -’liore- 

— ris.h eyes, foj-m. 


ness burned in de Soto's bodv. andss 
he lay on the crude bed made ier 
bim, he kne^v that he ■svoiild die. Snli 
he v.'as a brave man: he faced the ere 
calmly and named Luys l\loscosoc- 
Alvardo to succeed him as lezdcto: 
the expedition before, on the 2 istc' 
Alay, he died. 

Ironically, the man "svho had bsss 
2. great leader in life made a trouble' 
some corpse. De Soto had told tbe 
Indians that he, like all Christiass- 
as immortal, and no vv he vras deaU. 





The Spaniards feared the Indian re- 
action to this deception and hid de 
Soto’s body in a house for three days 
before one night they crept out to 
one of the gates of the town and 
buried it. The Indians saw the loose 
soil over the grave and talked among 
themselves in a way that suggested 
that they hadn’t been fooled. 

The uneasiness of the Spaniards 
increased. On another night, they 
ug up de Soto’s body, floated it in a 
canoe to the middle of the Mississippi 
w ere there was a good sandy bottom 
and, in the river he had never wanted 


to discover, de Soto was laid in final 
rest. Later, under Luys de Moscoso, 
the expedition wandered as far north- 
ward as Missouri. Still they could 
find no trace of the Seven Cities. Dis- 
couraged, they turned south. 

For Spain, still as desperately in 
need of gold as ever, new dangers 
were developing. In 1535 the French- 
Jacques Cartier, sailed up the 
St. Lawrence River, and about 1587 
the Englishman, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
landed settlers on Roanoke Island. 
With reason, Spanish brows dark- 
ened suspiciously. 
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4 • Cradle of Our Liberties 


The Founding of 
Jamestown, 1607 

For a long time England had cast 
covetous eyes at North America. In 
1497 King Henry VII sponsored the 
voyage ofjohn and Sebastian Cabot 
to establish a claim in the new iands, 
but not until England defeated the 
Spanish Armada could serious at- 
tempts at colonization be tried. 


Both failure and discouragement 
marked the first British efforts. Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert lost his life while 
returning in 1583 from an attempted 
colonization in Newfoundland. Two 
years later the second of two expedi- 
tions sent out by Sir Walter Raleigh 
landed on Roanoke Island off the 
coast of North Carolina. Here Vir- 
ginia Dare became the first white 
child to be born on the soil of North 
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America, and then Virginia vanished 

a part of the baffling mystery still 
surrounding the “Lost Colony” of 
Roanoke. Strange inscriptions found 
at the site of the Roanoke settlement 
suggest that the colonists went to live 
with the Croatan Indians. Did they 
go willingly? Did they wander off into 
the wilderness with the Indians or 
were they murdered? No one ever 
nas known. 

After 1600, with the ascension of 
James I to the British throne, life in 
England changed. An uneasy peace 
was made with Spain, and restless- 
ness affected numerous Englishmen 
borne wanted more personal or re- 
ligious freedom, some the chance to 
own land, some responded merely to 

available for investing in expeditio J 
and with people eager to risk the long 
voyages, colonizing activities boomed 

year an English ship under fiLtT 
Ganoid landed at the S 
b«h Islands, dots ofland off cf' 

Cod seen today by ferry pasfe^ 

to Martha’s Vinev^rH 
tucket. In 1603 Manin 
-long the coast of 
and two years later 
mouth reached the Ken 1?^ 

-nd returned lo En^^ 
number of Indians. ^ 


^'er 


These hit-and-run expeditions to 
North America were expensive, and 
Britishers wanted something more 
than tantalizing curiosities like Ra- 
leigh s tobacco or Weymouth’s In- 
dians. So, in 1606, colonizing was 
organized on a more businesslike 
basis. -Investors in the city of Plym- 
outh received a charter for settling 
the northern portion of the new con- 
tinent, and investors in London were 
given a charter authorizing an ex- 
pedition to south Virginia. The new 
arrangement made sense to everymne. 
With more careful planning, investors 
expected to secure larger profits. 
Churchmen, eager to have Christian 
religion carried to the Indians, sup- 
ported these enterprises. The king 
wanted a firm hold on the territory 
against the day when he might wish 
to remove the Spanish wart from the 
nose of the Western Hemisphere. 

One of the Londoners who re- 
ceived the charter for the Virginia 
expedition was Richard Hakluyt. An 
authority on geography and coloni- 
ation, Hakluyt also understood that 
people were to succeed in settling 
a vvi derness they must be granted 
personal liberties. In planning the 
o ony, Hakluyt talked of more than 
ip tonnage and supplies,* he was 
qually interested in the kind of lives 

settlers should lead. 

• , I'^nciples that Englishmen cher- 
e a so were to be planted with 
^ As a result, James- 

wn is called the “cradle of our 
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liberties.” These principles included: what their first job must be. They 

I) respect for church and God, 2) began to build a fort, 
trial by jury, and, in time, 3) repre- Yet the long voyage, which had 
sentative government. begun when the three ships sailed 

Off the coast of Jamestown Island down the Thames River the previous 

in Virginia on May 13, 1607, ap* 20th of December, had created jeal- 

peared three small ships. The Susan ousies. A sound piece of advice, given 

Constant, of one hundred tons un- on leaving, had been too quickly for- 

der Captain Christopher Newport, gotten: “The way to prosper and 

brought seventy-one persons. Cap- achieve good success is to make your- 

tain Bartholomew Gosnold com- selves all of one mind for the good of 

manded the Godspeed, of forty tons, your country.” On the voyage the 

carrying fifty-two persons. The little leaders of the expedition frequently 

pinnace. Discovery, of twenty tons, un- quarreled. Once, a mutiny seemed 

der Captain John RatcIifTe, brought imminent, as a result of these dissen- 

another twenty-one persons. That sions, and Captain John Smith was 

night the boats were moored to the accused of being the troublemaker, 

trees on shore, and next morning the The facts are not clear, but one result 

first permanent English settlers in is certain — Captain Smith reached 

America stepped upon the soil of the New World a prisoner and was 

their new homeland. They knew not released until June 10, when he 
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took his seat on the governinj? council 
of the colon)'. 

Dspite occasional short tempers 
and harsh words, the settlers man- 
aged to pull together as thev dun 
Aeir first roots into North America 
ne In*ans, the possible appearance 
of the Spanish, and the mosquitos 
" ere sufficient menaces without bick- 
enng among themselves. Enoueh 
jrk existed for six hands on the end 
of ever)' arm. 

Slovily, Jamestown began to take 
shape on the island which was not 

really an island, for an isthmus c^n 

nected It irith the mainland. 

area cleared of trees and the coT 

tructionofthe fort started. wCi 

lame-T- I'ewport followed the 
the ° or as far as the falls near 

t goM?'? '’^'hmond, loolS^ 
gold and silver. The Tr.,^- ^ 

ptcked the time wMle Captain 
port and his partv v-er. 

^Ck the coloni2 c, 
decks of the nearbv .“n “ 

the vessels had r P^'^^pect after 
By mid-June 

through the grounran/^^' 

oicely, the triangular 
pleted. .A,t each of the thr 

mounted demiculvcrinj'^'''^ 
early cannon that fired h u 
mg about nine pound. 
tne fort enclosed an 

of land 


vhth an entrance at each bulv.-ar*: 
and the main gate opening on die 
river (or south) side of the settlemeriL 
The flimsily constructed chuirL 
storehouse, and lining quarters stood 
v.-ithin the fort. 

A humid summer fell upon James- 
to%vn. Food spoiled. Drinking v.-ater 
turned brackish and became infected. 
Sickness spread rapidly, especially 
during hot August, claiming among 
othem the experienced Bartholome'.'.* 
Goanold. Relations among the colon- 
ists ■ivorsened. Ailing from diseases 
that crept up from the marshes, the 
settlers grew at times almost to hate 
one another. At the end of the sum- 
about fifty' remained alive 
. ^"^tth the cool days of faU, condi- 
tions changed. Ducks fiev,* across the 
uiarshes and other v.ild game becams 
plentiful. As the heat lessened, so did 
disease. Even the Indians appeared 
less distrustful, and a lively trade de- 
' e oped between white man and red 
j Brought into the storehouse at 
amestov.n heartening supplies of In- 
u ^m, peas, beans and pumpkins- 
‘ Irll- not all of the troubles of 
Jamestov.-n drifted away v.ith tht 
ea\es falling from the trees. iSTeigh- 
r -colded neighbor for whatever 
^ent v.Tong. Again John Smith be- 

^ of contention. Tb^ 

m had led a part\- to the Chick- 

anH Jr - ^ ^Bat stream. Cutting 

ensn e remar lis v.-ere made, 
^ostrong man, v.-ho someiimss 




carried a chip on his shoulder the compass, Captain Smith explained 
size of a log, Captain Smith stomped to the Indians the roundness of the 
out of the fort one day in December earth and skies, the spheres of the 

to complete his exploration of the moon and the stars, and “how the 

Chickahominy. Both history and sun did chase the night round about 
legend are blended in the events that the world continually.” He spoke of 
Smith said took place. Indians crept the greatness of the land and the seas, 

up on the party, killed at least three, of the differences between nations, 
and captured Smith after one arrow and the various colors of human skin, 

wounded his thigh and several others All the Indians, Captain Smith 

riddled his clothes. said, stood “amazed with admira- 

An ivory compass saved Smith’s tion.” But the emotions of the savages 

life for a time. The Indians grew fes- were almost as variable as the 
cinated at the play of the needle, wind. Within an hour Captain Smith 

which they could not touch because stood tied to a tree, as the Indians 

of its glass covering. Holding the crowded around, elbowing each other 
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!'m- An Indian leader h 'ln ''''“■ 
■™' y compass in his h;^? "® 
tlie murder. Instead ti! stopped 

^-st before earr^n ’ h "' "" " 

iHe Indian village of Wr* ' 

Jttuan, .sat upon “a 

seat like a bed- 


covered with a robe of rac- 
ing bv the tails hang- 

sidp f u y°ung girl sat on either 
sidP r ^tnperor, and along each 
men ° were two rows of 

womp^^ cc cyond them two rows of 

Srs n'l- ” 

aers painted red.” 






Each Indian, entering the room, great stones were dragged before 
gave a shout at the sight of the em- Powhatan. Warriors seized Captain 
peror. Water was brought to wash Smith and forced him down on the 
Powhatan’s hands, and a bunch of stones. They held his head flat while 
feathers served as a towel for drying other Indians stood over him with 
them. The monarch feasted before raised clubs. 

he called his councilors around him. Into the group before the emperor 

When the conference ended, two rushed his daughter, Pocahontas. 
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e was a maid of high spirit and in- 
telligence who one day would marry 
another settler and return with him 
to London. Now Pocahontas clutched 
Captain Smith m her arms and laid 
ner head upon his. If Powhatan 
would kill the white man Z . 
also kill his daughter. ’ 

Powhatan decreed that the pris- 

advent, “n “'‘‘‘'S' <5"®! 

with e t 
With excitement; 

“Two days after, Powhatan havinv 
disguised himself in the most fear^ 

ulest manner he could, caused Cap; 

Treat h”ou^ f°«h Z 

upo^n'Tm'ar^'LTfit’rhr; 

alone. Not long aftT from k h^ a ‘ 
mat that divided Z a 

the most dot?uk t 

devil ihL a 2 ™ore like a 

more as black as Umldf 

him and told ^ame unto 

fiends, anrpret™n.l7:;ruir 

~a™;irs£r^ 

would give him d, ’ '^hieh he 

howos4.and7oreverr’'°w"P*- 

Ills son Nantaquoud ■> ‘’™ 

rhipment or second 

-- - PoXCnt- - 


mately 120. That fall, in the church 
at Jamestown, Ann Burras, a maid- 
servant, wedded John Laydon, a car- 
penter, in the first recorded English 
marriage on the soil of North Amer- 
ica; and the following year their 
baby, Virginia Laydon, was the first 
child born at Jamestown. 

A third shipment of settlers, num- 
bering about four hundred, arrived 
in 1609, but for this third “supply” 
the bottom of the London barrel 


must have been scraped, for they in- 
cluded ne’er-do-wells and renegades 
who brought, along with their lazy 
and bad habits, a variety of fevers 
and plagues. The winter of 1609- 
610 became known as “the starving 
tirne. With disease, Indian deviltry, 
sickness, and little food, Jamestown’s 
population of five hundred shrank to 
^ ispirited sixty. Houses were falling 
apart, and the old distrust of neigh- 
bor for neighbor revived. There was 
a growing sentiment to abandon the 
^iony when in May, 1610, Sir 
omas Gates arrived with two boats 
ose very names, Patience and De~ 

seemed to spell a much 
needed moral 


r, Liie settlement of james- 

sounrl°^^*^ strength, and, with 

our &n’'’ernment, the “cradle of 

jj p . rocked more smoothly, 

riere in 1 fil Q c . 

^ ^ne first representative 

govern assembly convened. Self- 
taken ^4“' 



5 •Freedom to Worship God 



The Voyage of the 
Mayflower, 1620 

“I WILL make them conform, or I will 
harry them out of the land!” 

Stiff-backed and arrogant, King 
James I scowled at his court. He 
would have it known that he was 
the absolute ruler of England, with 
the power to enforce his demands 
even upon the church. 

Defiantly, a little sect of worship- 
ers, the Separatists, refused to be in- 
timidated by the haughty James. 
Neither the king nor his bishops 
would dictate to them! Religion be- 
longed to an individual’s heart, an 


individual’s conscience. Let James I 
**harry them out of the land” if he 
must. They still would organize their 
own congregations and choose their 
own ministers. 

Yet the thought of leaving their 
homeland to go into a land they knew 
only by hearsay would be, one of 
their number said, “a misery worse 
than death.” They were plain coun- 
try people, who only knew the simple 
arts of farming. But in anger James I 
was not a kindly ruler. If the Separa- 
tists remained and still insisted upon 
freedom to worship God, they under- 
stood what they must expect — perse- 
cution, imprisonment, ridicule. 

In the winter and spring of 1 607- 
1608 a band of Separatists found the 
heart to make the break with their 
homeland. For over a decade, in the 
beautiful Dutch city of Leyden, they 
struggled to build new lives. Much 
about Leyden they respected — its 
great university, its spirit of live-and- 
let-Vive that allowed them to worship 
as they chose. But in other ways Ley- 
den and Holland were hard. The 
employments of a city and a country 
that lived by sea trade did not come 
easily to farm people. 

With continual toil the Separatists 
made out, but their dissatisfactions 
multiplied, and presently they talked 
of distant America. There they could 
I] 









build a state of their own, founded 
upon the principles for which they 
already had sacrificed one home. 
They would go as Pilgrims — as seek- 
ers of religious freedom. 

In 1 620 the first group of Separa- 
tists left Leyden for Southampton, 
where they had arranged to join a 
group of friends from London. Two 
boats, the Speedwell and the May- 
Jiower, had been chartered to carry 
the Pilgrims to the New World, but 
the heavily overmasted Speedwell 
sprang a leak and had to be aban- 


doned. Perhaps, as many grumbled, 
a plot existed to make the Speedwell 
seem unseaworthy, since the master 
and his company had grown to fear 
the long voyage and thought that 
they might starve in the wilderness. 
Alone, on September 16, 1620, the 
Mayflower sailed from Plymouth in 
Devon. On board were 102 passengers. 

The little ship plunged in the 
great seas. One of the seamen, whom 
Governor Bradford described as “a 
proud and very profane young man,” 
cursed the passengers who fell ill and 




swore that he would throw half of 
them overboard before the voyage 
ended. Governor Bradford, the spir- 
itual leader of the Pllcrrimo K.Q.K i 



- - u viuennai guidance that 

the seaman himself took sick, died 

and was thrown into the waves. 

Pres^tly storms raged across the 

ocean. The upper works of the May- 

Jkwer began to leak, one of the main 

beams in the midships bowed and 

cracked, and there was serious dis- 

cussmn of turning back. Even the 

manners differed as to the best 

ourse to take. But the Mayflower had 

now completed half her voyage-the 

way back was as far as the way for 

ward. Moreover the ^ 

parts of the shin • J^^^^^'^nter 

stmdv Th! K and 

sturdy The beam could be repaired 

So the Mayflower sailed on One 

gale ied away and another swap 

in. Scurvy wrarWeH ^ 

bodies o/ 

TtS how!ed The 

on deck®whe”thc°toTt''nrd 

its frightening lurchi S 
Hotvland was swen, ?"'aming, 

ootflung hand snatcCauh'’',”'' 
sail halyards. Others rnsV, 
rail, pulled hard on the 
saw Howland reanne ^ and 

I'aulcd him back on deck 

-font seemed a signtf prCd^n! 


tial guidance, but the greater miracle 
was the fact that only one Pilgrim, 
young William Butten, died at sea. 

After sixty-five days, the highlands 
of Cape Cod were sighted. On No- 
vember 21, 1620, the Mayflower an- 
chored off present-day Province- 
town, Massachusetts. Crew and pas- 
sengers were assembled on deck for 
a meeting. Here the Mayflower Com- 
pact was read, the first written plan 
for self-government in America, 
founded upon a belief in “just and 
equal laws.” Nearly all present signed 

the compact. 

Several days then were spent cruis- 
ing along the shore in search of a 
suitable harbor and a good place to 
settle. Finally, on December 21, the 
Pilgrims selected the spot they would 
na.me Plymouth and five days later 
sailed across the bay to begin their 
new life in America. 

What the Pilgrims planted that 
winter on the coast of Massachusetts 
was more than another settlement 
that would endure. To Colonial 
merica would come others of dif- 
orent faiths — the Quakers, the Cath- 

^ Huguenots, the Baptists, 
t e Jews. And so the Pilgrims planted 
that was later to grow into 
the bedrock of a nation. Here men 
were free to worship God as they 
P eased; no matter what they be- 
mved, no ruler would “harry them 
out of the land.” 
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6 -Black Robe 

Marquette and Joliet, 

1673 

Ninetv-five years after the death of 
de Soto the first real explorer of the 
Mississippi, Jacques Marquette, was 
born in 1637 in an old chateau in 
Laon, a city north of Paris. The 
child’s mother was an ardent Catho- 
lic, who wished that her son would 
become a Jesuit Father and carry the 
gospel of Jesus Christ to distant lands. 
Almost the only stories that little 
Jacques heard from his mother were 
about the fearless Jesuits. The boy 
was raised to love everyone, and one 
day in 1666 Madame Marquette saw 
her wish come true. Jacques Mar- 
quette, now a Jesuit missionary', sailed 
from France for the wilderness of 
Canada. 

Father Marquette worked dili- 
gently, studying the languages of the 
several Indian tribes so that he might 
tell them the message of love that 



iorid 

ar ri were puzzled at 

a God, or Manitou. who loved everv- 

Sl^"“ Sioux- 

but they soon adopted with affection 

he hnd, unselfish priest who came 

to hve among them. Their name for 

him was Black Robe. ametor 

In a little mission at Chequameson 

qulttrri^'^^* Superior, Father hfar- 
quette dwelt with thp 

other peaceful trlet frorffitiq^'* 

lo “oun^ff faithZfd; 


Mackinac Island). Here Black Robe 
listened to Indian stories of the Missi 
Sepe, words that meant “Father of 
Waters.” The more Marquette heard 
of the river to the south, the more 
earnestly he wished to explore it. 

At this time Louis Joliet, a young 
map-maker who had been educated 
in the Jesuit school at Quebec, also 
heard of the Mississippi and won- 
dered if the fabled river might not 
provide the passage to China that 
both Columbus and Hendrik Hud- 
son had been seeking. The governor 

Quebec authorized Joliet to ex- 
plore the river, and in time the map- 
maker arrived at Michilimackinac. 



Louis Joliet liked Father Marquette 
immediately, and though Black Robe 
now was thirty-five, eight years 
Joliet’s senior, his deeper wisdom 
strengthened their friendship. Joliet 
insisted that Father Marquette ac- 
company him on the exploration of 
the Mississippi. 

May, the month when de Soto’s 
body had been thrown into the 
waters of the Mississippi, was again 
the month when, in 1673, the party 
of Marquette and Joliet set out in 
their canoes across Lake Michigan. 
At Green Bay, the Wild Rice In- 
dians grew alarmed when Black 
Robe explained his mission, and they 
talked excitedly of bloodthirsty sav- 
ages who lived along the banks of the 
Mississippi, of a vicious river demon, 
and of other monsters of the water 
that would devour them if the In- 
dians and the demon did not. Black 
Robe listened with a smile. Manitou 
would project him. The two white 
men paddled serenely up the Fox 
River. 

At the head of the Fox, Marquette 
and Joliet carried their canoes across 
country to the Wisconsin, and a week 
later, onjune 17, 1673, entered the 
Mississippi. The country was beauti- 
ful as a slow and gentle current car- 
ried them southward past high hills, 
rolling lands, and countless islands 
that divided the river. 

Many of their experiences were 
frightening. Monstrous fish leaped 
from the water, and dashed against 


the canoes and threatened to stave 
in the sides. (Some Mississippi catfish 
have been known to grow to six feet 
and weigh 250 pounds). And Mar- 
quette and Joliet did encounter a sort 
of river demon that the Jesuit de- 
scribed as “a monster with the head 
of a tiger, a sharp nose like a wild- 
cat, with whiskers and straight, erect 
ears: the head was gray and the neck 
quite black.” 

When the two men cast their nets, 
they caught a very extraordinary 
fish, resembling a trout but with a 
much larger mouth, and yet with a 
smaller nose and smaller eyes, and 
with a large bone that ended in a 
disc as wide as one’s hands. They 
found turkeys, and saw herds of pistki- 
ous or wild cattle, as the buffalo was 
then known. 

A sense of danger grew in the two 
explorers. Around each river bend 
they proceeded cautiously, and to- 
ward evening built only a small fire 
to cook their meals. Each night they 
anchored their canoes in the river 
and slept there so that it would be 
difficult for anything or anybody on 
shore to take them by surprise. Then, 
on the eighth day, they made their 
greatest discovery — tracks of men at 
the water’s edge and a narro\v, some- 
what beaten path leading to a fine 
prairie! 

The thrill that Daniel Defoe in- 
vented for Robinson Crusoe upon 
seeing a footprint in the sand now lay 
before Father Marquette and Louis 


Johet They remembered the terrible 

ta es that the Wild Rice Indians had 

elated of relentless savages, and yet 

e temptation to explore farther was 

Leaving the canoes in 

nortf strict orders 

Stan for an in- 

stant, priest and fur trader pushed 

exf f the two 

otLr vhL ’ ^ '‘Stance, two 

quette sefed”^^ rt’s 

■"CiS4",r£lC''” 

ages talking. 

Father'If ^ reveal ourselves ” 
ather Marquette said. ’ 

0 °ufof f ‘f shouted, 

dians. Four old fr In- 

bearing tobacco pipes'tS’t'*'^ forward, 
decorated and adorned ^^11“'’' 
The Indians walked d ^ 

their pipes toward the su^Ta^ H 
not a word. spoke 

cnf„rfhe«reTo'“' ""‘"Led sol- 

the four old men 

Indians weredad that the 

Judged that they wod K T 
He spoke first: ^ friends. 

^'^^ho are you^” 

^Hinois.” 

PiP^st ‘a m\"enf f °"“ded their 
black Robe into the vnJge'^L 'cd 


In time Father Marquette and 
Louis Joliet continued their explora- 
tion of the Mississippi — into the hot, 
tttnggy climate of the lower river 
where the Indians slept on high scaf- 
foldings and burnt smudge fires to 
drive off the mosquitos — until they 
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reached the mouth of the Arkansas. 
Here Joliet knew that they en- 
croached upon the country claimed 
by Spain, so they turned back. 

The return voyage brought them 
into the village of the Kaskaskia In- 
dians, who begged Black Robe to re- 
main with them. Weakened by the 
midsummer sun, Father Marquette 
had to go on, but he promised one 
day to return. In the spring of 1675, 
Black Robe fulhlled this vow, but 
again fell ill and returned to Michil- 
imackinac, where, on May 18, he 
died. 

America now was a little less un- 


known, and, in these years, had be- 
come a busy land, with the English 
and Dutch building settlements 
along the Atlantic Coast, and the 
Spanish pushing into Texas and 
California. Unhappily, the best les- 
sons were not easily learned. The 
greed, the arrogance, the slashing 
sword of a de Soto made more dif- 
ficult the triumph of the new coun- 
try that one day would emerge. With 
more of the patience and kindness 
and love of neighbor that Father 
Marquette possessed, there would 
have been less of the story to write in 
blood. 






y-“A Clean-'Made 

How the Indians Lived, 

1700 

Almost as old as any Indian legend 
we know was the belief of the red 
man that one day the white man 
would appear. Among ancient Ma- 
yans this legend became almost a re- 
ligious doctrine — the white man 
would come as a son of God. When 
at last the Spaniards appeared, full 
of plunder, greed, and war, the Ma- 
yans saw their mistake. He was a god 
of evil, this white man. 

Yet the Indian tried to make the 
best of the white man and taught him 
many arts; how to raise corn and 
tobacco, to snare fish and hunt game, 
to tap maple sugar and recognize 
herbs that were good for food and 
medicines. Sometimes the Indian 
must have wondered what drew the 
white man to the most unhealthful 
regions along the coast. Jamestown 
was little better than a mosquito-in- 
fested swamp, Massachusetts alive 
with typhus epidemics, Maryland 
so disease-ridden that Indians long 
ago had left the country. 

But if the white man possessed 
manners that the Indian would 
never understand, with the passing 
years one fact about the settlers grew 
clear. \Vith time to look around, 
white men seized the most tillable 
lands, the best streams for fishing, 
the best grounds for hunting. 



Some white men made an hon 
effort to understand the 
to meet him on his ovnti terms, 
ing William Penn’s lifetime, not od ^ 
of his followers was killed by an n 
dian. In Rhode Island, 
Williams lived peacefully with 
Indians, treating them as fo 
humans and, like Penn, pa^an^, 
them for the land he settled. 

Still another who tried to ^ 
his fellow white men appreciate 
Indian was James Lawson, an 
lish traveler who in 1700 journeyc 
a thousand miles among the savages 
in the South and wrote a warm' 
hearted book about what he o 
served and experienced. 

Isn] 




Lawson saw the Indians as a “well* could cross a deep brook on a small, 

shaped, clean-made people,” never bending pole. He could walk the 

bending forward or stooping at the ridge of a house or barn, looking 

shoulders, with flat bodies, black or down, and not feel the slightest diz- 

dark hazel eyes, and legs and feet ziness. He could run and leap as 

that were “generally the handsomest gracefully as any animal. Not once, 

in the world.” The tawny color of in one thousand miles of travel, did 

their skin — darker even than nature Lawson find a dwarf or humpback 

had intended — resulted from aprac- among the tribes he visited, and he 

tice, begun in childhood, of daubing found only one blind man. The other 

themselves with bear oil and other Indians, closing their lips over teeth 

substances that filled the pores of their yellow with tobacco, would furnish 

bodies and thus enabled them better no information concerning the man’s 

to withstand extremes of weather. blindness. 

The habit of greasing their hair with Although intelligent and quick to 

bear fat accounted for its fast growth. learn, Indians were not industrious 
The Indian was a person of the —tomorrow could take care of itself 
greatest steadiness who without fear They disliked hard labor, but would 
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dance all night, or for several nights, 
shouting and singing. Lawson de- 
scribed these occasions: 

Their dances are of different 
natures, and for every sort of dance 
they have a tune, which is allotted 
for that dance; as, if it be a war dance, 
they have a warlike song, wherein 
they express, with all the passion 
and vehemence imaginable, what 
they intend to do with their enemies; 

ow they will kill, roast, scalp, beat, 
and make captive such and such 
numbers of them; and how many 
they have destroyed before. Ail these 
songs are made new for every feast; 
nor is one and the same song sung at 
two festivals. Some one of the nation 
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(which has the best gift of expressing 
their designs) is appointed by their 
king and war captains to make these 
songs.” 

The Indians were fond of games. 
Some, they played with stones or 
kernels of persimmons, employing 
these objects as we do dice; another, 
they played with sticks and a ball, 
from which we derive the modem 
sport of lacrosse. Among the tribes 
Lawson visited, a favorite game was 
played with a set of fifty-one reeds, 
each about seven inches in length. 
These reeds were held in the hand 
and thrown rapidly from one player 
to another. The art was to tell in- 





stantly how many you caught and 
ome Indians were so skilled that 
after nine or ten lightning fast ex- 

exact number of reeds they held. 
Often great Indian estates were 
gambled on this shrill-voiced game 

Agoodset of reeds sold foradfessed 

fnThf^ T a hofe cut 

houses' Lawsi^said 

stoves; wh^e th^ ^" hot as 
sweat all night ” Fl^oo^^^ ^ 
paved or swepi and 
fleas infestedTi^’ ^ ^tiltitudes of 

the places where^t^e near 

their deerskins A 

traveler marveled -^‘1^ English 

>■>. unsavory stellilTeTrtK'’^ 

Whereas, should we live in u 
as they do we should h houses 

with our own nce<^- ^ h^ Poisoned 
here was further Dawson 

'vere “some of the °^^hat Indians 
in the worll» ^'"""'^^t people 

For his dwelling the Tn^- 
ey press, or red of wv/ ""hose 
only when he could^ '"^^ar, and 
these woods would nf 

"■nil pine bark. The b ‘'“""’n' 

began his s.ruc.urririrr 

nfpmc, cedar, hicko™ ^ Poles 
that would bend C 
-hie sntall of 
poles \vcre stripped ^of 
'winncclovcrafirrfor ^ hark and 
for greater tough- 


ness and elasticity. Set about two feet 
apart in a circle in the ground (or in 
an oval shape), the tops were bent to- 
gether and tied either with elm bark 
or with the moss that grew on trees to 
a length of two yards and would not 
rot. 

Other poles braced this basic 
frame; then the ribbing was com- 
pletely covered with bark so that the 
dwelling would be warm and tight 
against any kind of weather. Some 
cabins were built without window 
openings and were used to store 
grains, skins, and other articles. A 
third type-of building had a covered 
roof but open sides, and had reed 
tables on which the Indians could lie 
or sit in summer. 

Inside the wigwam there were 
benches around the wall. Bearskins 
or mats, Lawson said, lay on these 
benches “whereon they sleep and 
loll. Indians commonly crow'^ded 
several families into one cabin. Usu- 
^fly, however, these families were ah 
related and constituted a kind of 
tribe within the tribe. 

One important part of the unpre- 
ictable nature of the savage Lawson 
tailed to learn. In 1711 he returned 
to America for another journey 
among the Indians. But the red men 
S^own angry with their white 
'Fhey seized Lawson and 
*0 him. Elsewhere through the 
colonies, ears strained for the simu- 

°f the owl that meant that 

lans had taken to the warpath. 
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The Delawares 
Capture James Smith, 
1755 

The red man was finding it harder 
to hunt and to fish. Squaws, children 
complained that hunger pinched 
their bellies. Through the forest still- 
ness of North America sounded the 
ominous beat of war drums. 


First to hear the rumble of the 
drums were the early settlers of the 
Connecticut Valley, where in 1637 
the Pequot War was fought. In the 
great swamp at Mystic the colonists 
ended that struggle in a merciless 
massacre. The Indians did not for- 
get. Yet the war drums remained si- 
lent until 1675, when New England 
was doused in the blood of the terri- 
ble King Philip’s War. 

King Philip, sachem of the Warn- 



Panoags. saw with narrowing eyes 
land being snatched from his peolle 

-.1. n.‘j £ 

ITT "ft- was 
-rreS^ r- 

fire, ?t W or brand of 

and his head^eZed ? P T 
SO that the cnir. * 

themselves the visage of the'^ T ft’*' 

a war that had cost them 

1689 to 1697 th^TT- . 

liam’s War left ^ 

Hampshire terroked r' 

1713 the FrenchTr? to 

gonquins in the^O ^1- 

that resulted in tS iT'' 
of Acadia (Nova Sr ^^^nch 

174410 1748 the KinaS ’ ft™ 

'^'i-ought havoc am War 

after the monarch"mr~'"'ft "^ed 

‘fia time they England 

each nourished by the K ‘f"®''' and 
tween the French anrf ^if he- 
were merely fore^un^ English^ 
eennict. Control oHh f EEterer 
.fif the Ohio Rhe * ""''^ drained 

I" ‘”^"'eexcusrro "t"^ Purified 

french and “ "ftt-year- 

^ Indian War. a 


principal figure in starting this strug- 
gle was a young planter-sunfeyor 
named George Washington who led 
an expedition of militia to force the 
French out of the Ohio valley. In 
1755 an expeditionary force under 
General Edward Braddock reached 
the colonies to help the local mihtia 
crush the French and their allies. 

Fighting the Indians involved ter- 
rors and techniques Londoners could 
never understand. Tomahawks and 
scalping knives were more than a 
niatch for muskets and red-coated 
soldiers in an almost trackless forest. 
Ambush was an Indian art. But the 
Indian evil most feared was capture. 

When eighteen-year-old James 
Smith went with a group into the Al- 
legheny Mountains to cut a wagon 
road for Braddock’s army betiveen 
Loudon and Turkey Foot, he 
understood the risk. But Jim was a 
sturdy fellow, and a stubborn Ulster 
Scot. He did not scare easily. 






I was told by an Indian that 
could speak English that T . 

^hat they 

would flog „e all the way as I ran! 

much the better, as they would quit 

«h«IgottotheendoftheranS 

There appeared to be a general re 
Started t ^ ^ y hre2ist. 1 

and vtorT~ -°‘-ion 
Vigor I was capable nf 

the\t ita®°‘"r‘hee„dof 

thing that an ^ with some- 

stick or the hIndTr'“ ^ 

'*ich caused ^ °f a tomahawk, 

ground. On recovering i ^ 
endeavored to rene\ ^ ^ senses, I 
to renew my race, but as 


I arose, someone cast sand in my 
eyes, which blinded me so that 1 
could not see where to run. 

They continued beating me most 
intolerably until I was at last insensi- 
ble. But before I lost my senses, I re- 
member wishing them to strike the 
fatal blow.” 

Half deliriously, Jim Smith lived 
through the next few days. A French 
doctor opened a vein in his left arm 
and bled him. His wounds were 
washed with French brandy. At 
times the pain seemed unendurable, 
but the French merely shrugged. He 
was alive, wasn’t he? He was luckyv 

One day the Delaware %vho could 
speak pidgin English visited Jim. He 
asked for news of Braddock’s army 
The Indian grinned. The white sel- 
lers were being watched,' soon 
Braddock’s army would be sur- 
rounded. 





“Shoot um down all one pigeon,” 
the Delaware said good-humoredly. 

Another incident occurred at the 
fort that Jim wished he hadn’t seen. 
A dozen prisoners, stripped naked, 
were burned at the stake without the 
slightest apparent remonstrance 
from the French. One look at the 
yelling, dancing savages torturing the 
white men with firebrands made Jim 
turn away, sickened. 

Still ill and weak, the youth was 
led away a few days later. Sixty 
miles beyond Fort Duquesne, he ar- 
rived eventually at an Indian town 




on the west branch of the Muskin- 
gum called Tullihas. Delawares, 
Caughnewagas, and Mohicans 
dashed out to surround the captive. 
Again Jim tells the story: 

“A number of Indians collected 
about me, and one of them began to 
pull the hair out of my head. He had 
some ashes on a piece of bark in 
which he frequently dipped his fin- 




gers in order to take the firmer hold 
and so he went on, as if he had been 
plucking a turkey, until he had all 
the ham clean out of my head, except 
a small spot about three or fo^ 
inc es square on my crowm. This 

“r"* ^ rfscissois. ex- 
cepting three locks, which thei- 

dressed up in their own mode. Two 

ese the; svrapped round with a 

them°"’l “^^de by 

othw 7 “d the 

n auck t fiill of silver brooches 

ears, and fixed me off «th earrinns 
me to sSp o'ff '7° “cdered 

abrecchclout,7L:LtdTd“th"err 

f'vampumonmv„’ecu"i"?".7‘' 

bandsonmyhanisandrth, 

and so an old chief led m 
street and ^ave the i 

-Hseverattimts " 

and all that were in the' to 

running and came 

chief, trto held meCh"7'*’^°“ 
their midst.'' ' ^“^^sndin 

The chief made a sp-ech W 

-O’cc droned on and^Txv 
young squ^^vs cf.:,, > ?. three 

felt himself propelled 7; 

<he -aterTeaSed'h 


Jim guessed that it was no worse to 
drotvn than to burn at the stake, fant 
one of the squaws, giggling, made a 
sign that meant “No hurt you.'' 

The %\'omen plunged Jim under the 
■water and scrubbed him as thougk 
he had never had a bath. Next the;.' 
took him to the council house, and 
dressed him in a ruffled shirt, in 1^* 
gings trimmed \%rith ribbons, and in 
garters and moccasins decoratea 
■wdth beads, porcupine quills, and 
red hair. Again they painted his 
head and face and tied red feathers 
in his lock of hair. 

Jim then was seated on a bearskin 
and given a pipe, a tomahawk, and 
tobacco in a pouch made from the 
skin of a polecat. Around him asseffl- 
hied the Indians, all grandly dressed. 
Tor a long time no one spoke as each 
puffed on his pipe. At last the old 
chief \\-ished to make another speech. 

My son," he said, “you are no'*'" 

esh of our flesh and bone of our 
bone." 

The adopted James Smith lived 
among the Dela% vares. % vandering 
them through the Ohio ter- 
ntory and Canada" until 1 759, when 
o succeeded in escapins^ to r^Ion- 
had survuved the running 

s gauntlet and was luckier than 
most Indian captives. Not many ever 
^^rned to their families and friends. 



9 -Poor Richard 

Colonial America 
Produces a Genius, 
1706-1790 

The rain pounded against the roof 
of the old inn. Young Ben Franklin, 
soaked to the skin and shivering 
against the drafts of raw October 
wind that sifted through the walls, 
wished that he had never run away. 
No wonder people stared at him sus- 
piciously — he cut a miserable figure 
with only his working clothes to 
wear; his trunk had been sent by sea. 
His entire wealth consisted of a 
Dutch dollar and a copper shilling. 

Hungry and cold, Ben decided to 
keep to his room to avoid questions 
which his seventeen-year-old mind 
might find difficult to answer. An- 
other day should bring him to Bur- 
lington, New Jersey, whence he 
could catch the boat to Philadelphia. 
Suddenly his sense of humor made 
him see the other side of the situa- 
tion. If he felt distracted, imagine 
the bewilderment he must have left 
in Boston! 

The boy flung himself on the bed, 
drawing up his knees and trying to 
absorb a little cheer from the 
warmth of his body. Events in an al- 
ready busy life flashed across his 
mind, and from habit he sorted them 
into a logical order. 



First he had been born— a hard 
fact to dispute insofar as there were 
fourteen brothers and sisters in the 
Franklin family to vouchsafe for his 
arrival in Boston on January 17, 
1706. There had been talk of making 
a clergyman of him, but after one 
year of school Ben’s father had aban- 
doned that notion. Education was 
one extravagance Josiah Franklin 
couldn’t^fford. He now had two 
more children, making a total of sev- 
enteen! 

Ben had not felt greatly dismayed 
at giving up his formal schooling. 
He could teach himself, and he be- 
lieved he had been born with the 
ability to read, for he couldn’t re- 



gers in order to take the firmer hold, 
and so he went on, as if he had been 
plucking a turkey, until he had all 
the hair clean out of my head, except 
a small spot about three or four 
inches square on my crown. This 
they cut off with a pair of scissors, ex- 
cepting three locks, which they 
dressed up in their own mode. Two 
of these they wrapped round with a 
narrow beaded garter made by 
themselves for that purpose, and the 
other they plaited at full length and 
then stuck it full of silver brooches. 

“After this they bored my nose and 
ears, and fixed me off with earrings 
and nose jewels; then they ordered 
me to strip off my clothes and put on 
a breechclout, which I did; then they 
painted my head, face, and body in 
various colors. They put a large belt 
of wampum on my neck, and silver 
bands on my hands and right arm; 
and so an old chief led me out in the 
street and gave the alarm hallo, oo- 
ivigh, several times repeated quick, 
and all that were in the town came 
running and stood around the old 
chief, who held me by the hand in 
their midst.” 

The chief made a speech. His raspy 
voice droned on and on. N«xt three 
young squaws seized Jim. The youth 
fell himself propelled into the river 
until the water reached his middle. 


Jim guessed that it was no worse to 
drown than to burn at the stake, but 
one of the squaws, giggling, made a 
sign that meant “No hurt you.” 

The women plunged Jim under the 
water and scrubbed him as though 
he had never had a bath. Next they 
took him to the council house, and 
dressed him in a ruffled shirt, in leg- 
gings trimmed with ribbons, and in 
garters and moccasins decorated 
with beads, porcupine quills, and 
red hair. Again they painted his 
head and face and tied red feathers 
in his lock of hair. 

Jim then was seated on a bearskin 
and given a pipe, a tomahawk, and 
tobacco in a pouch made from the 
skin of a polecat. Around him assem- 
bled the Indians, all grandly dressed. 
For a long time no one spoke as each 
puffed on his pipe. At last the old 
chief wished to make another speech. 

“My son,” he said, “you are now 
flesh of our flesh and bone of our 
bone.” 

The adopted James Smith lived 
among the Delawares, wandering 
with them through the Ohio ter- 
ritory and Canada, until 1759, when 
he succeeded in escaping to Mon- 
treal. He had survived the running 
of the gauntlet and was luckier than 
most Indian captives. Not many ever 
returned to their families and friends. 
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9 -Poor Richard 

Colonial America 
Produces a Genius, 
1706-1790 

The rain pounded against the roof 
of the old inn. Young Ben Franklin, 
soaked to the skin and shivering 
against the drafts of raw October 
wind that sifted through the walls, 
wished that he had never run away. 
No wonder people stared at him sus- 
piciously — he cut a miserable figure 
with only his working clothes to 
wear; his trunk had been sent by sea. 
His entire wealth consisted of a 
Dutch dollar and a copper shilling. 

Hungry and cold, Ben decided to 
keep to his room to avoid questions 
which his seventeen-year-old mind 
might find difficult to answer. An- 
other day should bring him to Bur- 
lington, New Jersey, whence he 
could catch the boat to Philadelphia. 
Suddenly his sense of humor made 
him see the other side of the situa- 
tion. If he felt distracted, imagine 
the bewilderment he must have left 
in Boston! 

The boy flung himself on the bed, 
drawing up his knees and trying to 
absorb a little cheer from the 
warmth of his body. Events in an al- 
ready busy life flashed across his 
mind, and from habit he sorted them 
into a logical order. 



First he had been born — a hard 
fact to dispute insofar as there were 
fourteen brothers and sisters in the 
Franklin family to vouchsafe for his 
arrival in Boston on January 17, 
1706. There had been talk of making 
a clergyman of him, but after one 
year of school Ben’s father had aban- 
doned that notion. Education was 
one extravagance Josiah Franklin 
couldn’ti^fford. He now had two 
more children, making a total of sev- 
enteen! 

Ben had not felt greatly dismayed 
at giving up his formal schooling. 
He could teach himself, and he be- 
lieved he had been born with the 
ability to read, for he couldn’t re- 



member the time when the printed 
page had been any mystery to him. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, the books 
of Daniel Defoe, Plutarch’s Lives, 
Burton’s Historical Collections, Cotton 
Mather’s Essay to do Good were books 
over which he had pored till he knew 
large portions by memory. 

Ben’s real ambition had been to go 
to sea, but this scheme his father had 
sternly opposed. Instead, Ben found 
himself helping his father as a tallow- 
chandler and soap-boiler. Nothing in 
the trade of cutting wick for candles, 
filling the dipping molds, attending 
the shop or running errands had ap- 
pealed to him. Even Josiah Franklin 
admitted that Ben was a poor hand 
at the craft, and so at the age of 
twelve the boy was apprenticed to 
his printer brother James. 

James proved too strict the master, 
too ready to whip the rebellious 
spirit out of Ben. Of all the tricks Ben 
played, James resented most the arti- 
cles Ben wrote under the assumed 
name of “Mrs. Silence Dogood.” In 
James’s newspaper. New England 
Courant, these articles appeared until 
one day Ben inadvertently divulged 
his secret. For the next few moments 
the roof all but blew off the Boston 



print shop. Ben wasn’t old enough to 
write anything worth space in the 
Courant.^ If ever the young whipper- 
snapper deserved a caning, this de- 
ceit was the perfect example. 

Ben’s rebel heart had known then 


stead of letting the girl know that he 
noticed, he went on to a Quaker 
meeting, where, overcome by the 
fatigues of the long journey, he 
promptly fell asleep. 


that his parting with James was only 
a question of time. He remained 
while James served a short prison 
term for printing satirical pieces in 
the Courant that offended the 
Crown’s authorities, but soon after- 
ward the breaking point came. So 
here he was, hearing the rain pound 
the roof, and wondering if he had 
jumped from the frying pan into the 
fire. 

In another day Ben reached Bur- 
lington and the next morning Phila- 
/ delphia. His wealth now was re- 
dubed to the single Dutch dollar, but 
his hunger had become so unbear- 
able that he stopped at the baker’s 
and parted with three pennies for 
three large rolls. With a roll under 
each arm, leaving him free to cat the 
third, he walked jauntily along 
Philadelphia’s Market Street. 

A young girl, standing at the door 
of one of the houses, turned and 
laughed at the ridiculous spectacle 
Ben made. Her name was Debby 
Read, and one day she would be- 
come Mrs. Benjamin Franklin, but 
at that moment nothing was further 
from Ben’s mind than romance. In- 
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became the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, started the first eirculatina li- 
bra^. and complained because he 
couldn’t come back in a hundred 
years to see how things were working. 

With the outbreak of the French 
and Indian War. Franklin felt 
strongly the danger in the conflict. 
Somehow the colonies should be 
united for mutual protection. The 

fn aetr ^ ™dom 

in getting along with people-a wis- 

whbh h and 

are “ttversation 

are to inform or to be informed, to 

please or to persuade, I wish well- 
lessen their power of doing good bv 

a positive, assuming manner fhat sel 
dom fails to disgust, tends to create 
opposition, and to defeat every one 
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present opinions, modest, sensible 
men, who do not love disputation, 
will probably leave you undisturbed 
m the possession of your error.” 

The ability to get along with others 
was one that Franklin would need 

ended in 

ne such occasion came dur- 

R fodian War. 

raddocks forces arrived, and a 
crisis developed in Pennsylvania, 
where the Quaker and German farm- 
selfishly refused to aid Braddock. 
Franklin intervened, pledging his 
own resources to secure horses and 
wagons for the army. 

In July, 1755, Franklin and Brad- 
The British general spoke 
boastfully. He would take Fort Du- 

m then on 

to rrontenac m Canartn , • 

forlfidrhi ‘"deed, be a 

icrmn , 'r™'' caw Amer- 

can mihtia, but upon the Kind’s re? 

ular and disciplined troops sir itfs 

;S;^^'’'^^■’--dma"ke^n'^;;m- 
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Thus began the independent ca- 
reer of one of the most remarkable 

p oduce With a great knowledge of 
books and an easy flow ofconvema- 

f the warm 
fend of Sn- William Keith, governor 

w in the to set him 

up m the printing business. Ben trav- 

ment f *e equip- 

never 

settled K°" r™- “"daunted Ben 
ettled cheerfully into English life 

^“pported himself as a priLr, aS 

ter eighteen months financed his 

own voyage home to America. A 

teturning he 
had established his oi™ business^Lnd 

feter*d/n,™ar/:.I„ala„dwht: 

books were very scarce, almost everv 
~!he Bib!”" ttvl 

ard i """te of Rich- 

ard .Saunders to disguise his anth 

ship, and the homelv ed J?"' 

Richard gave snot 

=to£;.rot.“"£r" 

pomps, to subsist westriSr” 

I ranklin. nowoncofthel ’• 

m America. busiest men 


oor Richard caught the spirit of 
e struggle for the settler fishing the 
wa ers o the Maine coast, for the 
rmer who left his plow to fight lo- 
ans, for the planter of tobacco in 
Tidewater Virginia and the planter 
of nee in the Carolinas. Poor Rich- 
ard was quoted by father to son, and 
by son to his son. Even today it E a 
are boy or girl who does not hear 

published in Pc^r 
Richard s Almanack: 

God helps them to help themselves. 

Little strokes fell great oak^. 

Early to bed and early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 

and at times his 
nex^ th^ wondered where 

ine- a ^ thunderstorm, fly- 

S kite to prove that lightning is 




v'; ' 








The French and Indian 
War, 1754-1763 


I RECKON/’ the soldier said, “Wash 
ington never will enjoy smoking a 
peace pipe with them Injuns, even if 
he gets the chance!” 

aske™^ ^ 

The tobacco,” the soldier said “A 
/ouple of puffs starts his head ree^: 

and looked at the tall, powerful Vir- 

Pon to Duquesne, the fort the French 

joined the'An’’"b ^'^““•'S^hela 
JO ned the Allegheny to form the Ohio 

ver, was dangerous enough with 

out gotng at it pig-headed, hk^Ss' 

E/gl.sh general, Braddock! Look a 

"’^■‘Ching British- 
ers! Uid they think this wat; ^ 

make— spots of flaming rerl c ■ 
the forest green! 5^mst 

VVashington dressed his own 
m buckskin and moccasins—neutra'i 

shades tha, blended with the trS 
He stripped his boys ofcvers n 

/^upernuous weight, knoudn^.// 

Benjamin Franklin’c feort; r 

talking with Braddock wem:, sol:;: 


by Washin^on. A man couldn’t learn 
about a wilderness or Indian fight- 
mg from a book. Book-learning had 
Its place, and at this thought Wash- 
ington broke into a smile. He guessed 
e would never forget the 1 10 “Rules 
o Cmhty” his schoolmaster had 
made him memorize in that hand- 
book by a chap named Hawkins. At 
Hast when he dined with Braddock 
he would know, thanks to Hawkins, 
not to pick his teeth with a fork or 
cr^k fleas before company. 

T T ^'ashington wanted to be fair. 
Likely Edward Braddock was an ex- 
tremely good general— in the right 
setting But Washington had knot 

bt b f u gangling 

?a rf^x Th Lori 

Hasv°k T uf'-ul^as 

lance. A forest u 
inglv still 'fu menac- 

or a S ^ '■abbit scurrsdng 

lurkitdT ’’ '"’’/'“"g- There was 
teson it”®" ‘Lun. And its second 

man could be sure of I* ^ ^ 

mgton had led^is 

Pmnch and their the 

[68] tndian allies. He 



had made a stand at a place he had they had seen. Indian raiders swept 
named Fort Necessity, since necessity into the border settlements, butcher- 
was the mother of invention; he had ingand burning, 
been trapped, made to fight, been Washington chafed at the gather- 
outnumbered and defeated, captured ing dangers he sensed, and tried to 
and pardoned with full military hon- confine his explosions of anger to the 
ors, a surprisingly sporting gesture for letters to his half-brother. So, at home 

the French. in Mount Vernon the Washingtons 

Obviously the French had thought heard that Braddock, when he was 

they had ended their troubles, but lucky, hacked his way forward three 

George II of England had taken an- miles in a day. Morale ran low and 
other view. He intended to broaden nerves were tense. Instead of push- 
trade with the colonies, the king told ing on where he could, road or no 

Parliament, and to protect the pos- road, meeting the wilderness with 
sessions that constituted their sources roughness and toughness, Braddock 
ofwealth. These words in a less pretty stopped to level every molehill and 

form meant that George II wanted bridge every brook, 

the French kicked out of North At length Braddock approached 

America. So Braddock had come Fort Duquesne. For Washington and 
with his scarlet-clad regimentals. the Provincials, the big test for the 

Washington’s militiamen, march- general would come now. Without 
ing with the British regulars and sail- ^loubt, Braddock knew how to fight 
ors, gave Braddock a total force of French according to the rules of 

about 2,200 men for the expedition «'nr. But could he fight Caughnawa- 
against Fort Duquesne. The road ga^. Hurons, Abenakis, Pottawatta- 
they followed over the mountains of Mmgos, and the painted devils 

Virginia and Pennsylvania that hot from a dozen other tribes who fought 
June of 1755 was never wider than without rules? 

twelve feet. The local name for the The month was July, the weather 
surrounding pine forests Washington brittie-hot. Braddock advanced dog- 
hoped would not be prophetic. They gedly down the road, looking for his 
were called the Shades of Death. adversaries. Washington knew where 

The French were no fools. They the French, the Indians were. They 
knew the British and the Provincials were behind the trees and bushes, 
advanced. Indian scouting parties They were in the gullies and flattened 
watched, scalped the deserters and against the rocks. They were under 
stragglers, then glided through the the ledges and just over the hills, 

night to report to the French what They were all around him. 

[69] 



Then, like a cloudburst, the bat- 
tle raged. If to east, west, north 
south there had been simultaneous^ 
four claps of thunder and four bolts 
of lightning, the British could not 
have been more bewildered. Savaee 
war cries shook every side of the for- 
est. Arrows hummed through the air 

French-made rifles eracked, scalping 

t ‘ f ” the glint of Ln 

teck strike 

ack Show me someone to fi^ht 

with,” an officer pleaded, voicing a 
common desperation. ° 

The panic was more terrible the 
humiliating than Wash- 
^gton or anyone could have feared 
The ground swelled with mounds of 
red-coated dead, the air quavered 
VI moans of the wounded. Terror- 




ized regimentals broke and fled- 
ohen to a lonelier death when In- 
dian pursuers overtook them. Mor- 
tally wounded, an astonished Brad- 
dock gasped: 

Who could have thought it?” 
Washington brought his own 
ttoops out of the disaster with credit, 
e ew the tricks of the forests — 
ow to break a trail by wading 
earns, how to listen for the sounds 

hn rr?’' or bird, 

ow to fade among the trees. His re- 
treat from Duquesne marked him a 
seasoned soldier. 

*^^^oat was only the 

crn.v"'^ other 

be suffered at 
Crown Point and Fort Niagara. In 
retaliation, the British exiled a group 




ica was revitalized. At last the Env- 
ish flag waved in victory at captured 

pZt Crown 

of f battle 

at Quebec, where the British army 

“5 000 '^“‘"Sed 

T soldiers under Gen- 

eral Louis Joseph Montcalm 

General Wolfe was born in the 
S me that Montcalm received 
his first commission as an officer so 

th^Piar'’ Pbted against age’on 

bee The” filf' ‘■"’'r ■ ^‘bove ^Que- 
ine tight was forced on Mont 

calm when Wolfe cut French 1^, r 
^Ply. Bravely the Frrncfl g "n^at 
rode out on a dark bay horse bran 
dishing his sword. Wolfe led a \ 
ofHighlanders, was sho ‘thr 
staggered and fell dead 
was borne with Vi, a ' b^ontcalm 
Frencrmwardo'=''''^°f defeated 

•hounted on He^artr "’’’r’ 

aark bay, the fatal 


shot passed through his body. Thus 
the war ended, but the treaty of 
peace was not signed until 1 763. All 
that was left to France of her dreams 
of empire in the New World were the 
iny islands of Saint Pierre and 
Miquelon, south of Ne^vfoundland, 
which she was permitted to hold as 
unfortified fishing stations. 

. ^ ^63 found Soldier Wash- 

ington Imng at home in Mount Ver- 
non ^Planter Washington. He loved 
the old mansion house, the fields that 
e cu tivated. Gunning and fox hunt- 

enjoyed, but 
his heart wa. in the land. He waa a 

Great Britain, having se- 
cured her colonial empire in North 
^erica, abused it. The life of quiet 
ye and comfort that Washington 

mi^K T‘ “'i ■" ‘-me. Again he 

use th 1 ®°^dier. Again he must 

inv be had learned fight- 

§ in the wilderness. 




The Boston Tea Party, 

1773 

In the flickering light from the can- 
dle, George Hewes stepped back and 
examined his reflection in the mirror. 
The Indian costume fitted snugly, 
though getting the headdress above 
his big ears had been a bother. The 
hatchet in his belt looked business- 
like. When he stopped at the black- 
smith shop for coal dust to paint his 
hands and face, his mother wouIdn^t 
be able to distinguish him from a 
genuine Mohawk. 

George rehearsed his instructions: 

“Go to Griffin’s Wharf. Tell no one 
your name. Your boat captain will 
tell you what to do next.” 


Sit 



ater, warming his back against 

vatched George blackening his face. 

sure'” Th *"■ 

a chucide, but quickly grew serious 

George nodded. Ten years of a 
kmgs foohshness had rubbed tem! 
pets raw. Taxes and more taxes-on 
molasses, on cloth, on newspapers and 

paper. The people Avent hun^n' oav 

British sentry, sho; had 

ICC on C “'■*=‘"‘^'"5 his Commit- 
■euers tharZTd ,“ 1*0 

outrages that they suffered 

.A” this hubbub over tea - 
smith lamented. '* 

“Ave ^Tir' 

. e- tis a principle.” 

CTCorgc Hewes finished h' 

guise. Outside he heard 

"•md. Before .he nialu^rn 

1773 ended i ^ ^ December 
cold, numbing 1 

of ct^u'ltrhldTdti'h'' / 

crisis. The tnv ^ newest 

' ^ hnve 10 drink 


English tea. A belly felt just as warm 
drinking tea smuggled from Holland! 
Kow George III had sent three ships 
oa e with tea and guarded by 
armed men-of-war. The price of the 
ea even with the tax, had been 
made cheaper than smuggled tea. an- 
other deinonstration of how George 
t ought he could buy a man’s 
pnneipies with pennies and bluster! 
nder the leadership of testy Sam 
dams, a meeting of aroused citizens 
a been held last night in one of the 
os on c urches to devise expedient 
means for preventing the landing of 
s ng ish tea or for eliminating the 
collection of the tax. Since they were 

decided to 

and c° ^°'’crnor Hutchinson 

aLlrr^ come 

hedp- r^ ° clock, that worthy had 

They had followed his wishes, and 
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what had been their reward? Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson had flown the coop 
to his house in Milton, six miles out- 
side of Boston! George Hewes could 
still hear the cry that had gone up at 
the discovery of this deceit: 

“Let every man do his duty, and 
be true to his country!” 

Well, George thought, he couldn’t 
stand here all night, as snug as a 
Charles River quahog, warming him- 
self by the fire. He had work to do at 
Griffin’s Wharf! He moved to the 
door and called back cheerily, “Till 
we meet again, if the Lord spares 
me.” 

“Good luck to you,” the smith 
said earnestly. 

Along the darkened streets George 
Hewes soon encountered other Bos- 
tonians, who, like himself, also were 
dressed as Mohawks. No one spoke, 
remembering the pledge that each 


would accept the consequences ofhis 
own actions. 

At Griffin’s Wharf the ships carry- 
ing the tea were clearly visible. Close 
by loomed the dark and menacing 
shapes of the men-of-war. The Eng- 
lish already were calling Bostonians 
“rebels,” and saying that if trouble- 
makers prevented an orderly landing 
of the tea, it would be landed at can- 
non’s mouth. George Hewes tight- 
ened his lips. Better the braggarts 
had made sure first that they had tea 
to land! 

The “Mohawks” divided into three 
groups at the wharf, and each group 
was assigned to its boat to row out to 
the ships at anchor. 

“Board them all at the same time,” 
the order went round. 

Hewes recognized only one person 
— Leonard Pitt, captain of George’s 
boat. Pitt turned and spoke, “You 






fict as boatswain, Whpn , l 
t be ship fro In ti, board 

mand the keys 
‘i'Kcn candb^- 

sof. Iltp Harbor, 

>™.sc'broa, "" 

P“"-''a] occu,>,a„„ ,trc 1 

"L,”;;'? ':r 

”<-nr tile groan 
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ofraLT^T ‘'’'= 

n bl’l f‘T'''''’™‘'>‘bcha,ch, 

hawr»L "r ‘be “,om. 

P aLl ^ ^ band rcachc 

■'P and .scacd the .ship’., ladder, 

'vcnu^fh board an, 

and ™ , “ '' '‘“'■b '“'H- 

onl> 'b' 

demands. Tlten the 

^’bnihehev.s^n^tZrs,’'"’''^^ 





The chests kept coming out of the 

hatches, the hatchets conttnued 
sm^hrng, the water echoed the spLh 
° ® ^tf'hing its surface. The sur 

roundtng vessels of war showed a[ 

An hour tern' 

h-d a,,n thVrrgtTaftrom 

despite the Decelhe“: :ht r''^* 

and an act of rteft^Geo '’"'^‘^'hon 

-spiciously a tall S °;?n:i::a^'' 
Sure enough, the old felfo^w, r"• 

P'"S a little tea into his po^r 


etected, the man made a breal 
tor freedom but was grabbed at the 

V* i “ pockets were emptied, then 
Pis tall frame speeded along with a 
1C or two. Even so, because ofhis 

fared better than 
hers who were caught. They were 
dumped overboard and made to run 

e gauntlet through the crowd at 
tne wharf. 

George served in 
Ue harbor patrol that rowed after 

paddles, they beat the tea until it 

knp and useless. George 

sranM r Bostonians were 

scandalized by the act. 

T> ^ this,” they moaned. 

likp o Adams strutted around 
Uice a peacock. 

hawk ” h“ *!, ^°- 

dark e^-es “ ’ 
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Yankee Doodle 


The Coming of 
the Revolution, 1775 

The spark of freedom kindled by the 
“Mohawk” raiders in Boston Harbor 
lighted fires of rebellion elsewhere in 


America. Every colony except Geor- 
gia was represented when the First 
Continental Congress assembled in 
Philadelphia in September, 1774. 
The delegates drafted an appeal to 
the king to correct the wrongs causing 



dissension, then adopted an agree- 
ment: After December 1 , 1774 un- 
less colonial abuses ended, no ker- 

Greafrrir°“''‘ ^ 

te^ber ri 7°75 

exports to these 

~es and the West Indies wouTd 

In England, Edmund Burke arose 

to speak “On American P? a 
tion ” Concilia- 

brrestted^T *~ld 

0,e restored to those used durine the 
peaceful year of 1 763. he ureed ^Th 

LordXth’fh' P 

‘I plan to eliminate taxes i‘f tk 
colonies would raise their share 
■mpenal expenses. 

Cr?ck do '™™ Thee 

funds for military and “avai 
enforce the laws! A sh, "> 

heard in Virginia Off was 

lion for armini. ® tesolu- 

Henry asked: ® P"«ck 

‘”'mUh:‘:em;:i'’--.d'e?Whatis 

^-torpearioret'rtob"'''^ 

chased at the price of i 
slavery? ForbiV? n a i and 

I^now'not what cn I 

but as for me^^ve^me 
«'■ give me death!” ' ^ liberty 

dence ^^'asrencc^eT-'^? 

'vherc British 

around witirs. 

bo-stou he 

«» nied camp. an 
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Brazenly, the spirit of rebellion 

among the colonists was expressed in 
a song: 

Yankee Doodle keep it up, 

Dankee Doodle dandy, 

Mind the music and the step. 

And with the girls be handy. 

The tune was old. Probably the 
me ody traced back to the Middle 
ges in southern Europe; harvester 

and children in England had given it 

Twgi Locket lost her pocket, 

Kitty Fisher found it; 

Nothing in it, nothing in it, 

Save the binding round it. 

valvT became a safety 

nt?A ^ ^ Colo- 

Her A revolutionary “un- 

der^^°!5^u muskets, pow- 

com l^Tnutemen organized 

hoofB^^^*^^’ frequently at night 

hoofbeats were heard as couriers like 
the stanch rebel silversmith, Paul Re- 

^ ''dth news of British mili- 
tar) movements. 

'var R p ^ di^^atened to bring 
a force 

of powder. Th^ search for stores 
An uneasy March 

April en/4 Passed, an uneasier 

Le.xino-fc,^ . ^ ^ Revere rode to 

seemed up to''^^ Patriots that Gage 

Concord^ should be moved to 



Gage decided to act. On the night 
of April 18a detachment under Major 
Pitcairn was dispatched to destroy 
the stores at Concord. That night a 
hand knocked on the door of Paul 
Revere’s home. 

“Dr. Warren wants to see you,” an 
unidentified voice said. 

Joseph Warren, a leader of the 
revolutionary underground, spoke 
briefly when Revere reached his 
house. A boat waited at the bank of 
the Charles River. A horse was ready 
on the opposite bank. When Gage 
started, a signal would flash — one 
light if the British troops moved by 
land, two if by water. 

Across the river the signal flashed, 
the British were crossing in boats to 
Cambridge, and through the night— 
and into stirring lines of poetry by 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow— rode 
the immortal horseman: 





route had been known. Through the 
night at times it had seemed as 
though every road was filled with 
galloping horses. 

Now the minutemen watched the 
scarlet-clad soldiers coming like rov>ra 
of geraniums. In straight lines, stiff as 
pokers — hadn’t they ever heard of 
trees or Injun fighting? 

A British officer called out, “Tlirow 
down your arms, and you shall come 
to no harm.” 

Both sides claimed that the other 
fired first. A volley followed. Seven 
minutemen fell. Not until the British 
reached the bridge at Concord, how- 
ever, did the minutemen fight back 
fiercely. Again Longfellow has told 
well 

How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 
From behind each fence and farmyard wall. 
Chasing the red^coats down the lane. 

Then crossing the fields to emerge again 
Under the trees at the turn of the road. 

And only pausing to fire and load. 



In retreat, the British staggered out 
of Concord toward Boston. No fence, 
no tree seemed empty of hostility. 
Rifles snapped from front and right, 
left and rear. The British loss on the 
march was 273 men. Minutemen 
cheered. Yankee Doodle was doing 
dandy! 

As news of the battles of Lexington 
and Concord spread throughout the 
colonies, everyone said: “This is 
war!” In June the Second Continen- 
tal Congress, meeting in Philadel- 
phia, summoned George Washington 
from his quiet life in Mount Vernon 
to command all troops “raised for the 
defense of American liberty!” 

Meanwhile, in Boston, events 
moved swiftly. Before Washington 
could take command, the British de- 
termined to snuff out the rebellion in 
a stroke. Across the Charles River 
stood two hills. One was called Bun- 



Breed’s Hill where t’hi fi 1 , 
allyoccurred! * 

into nearbv 

S "r-’-'Ssri 
««'’i.2“ss2'r:: 


' ^vT'- ■ 



old war horse Israel Putnam, drove 

th^boys. Pile up the sod, earth and 

liahf P’”®* rail fences! Day- 

hhtd h ^hin-high bl- 

clm Dandle 

commanded Boston! 

hadT*** bridled. Breed’s Hill 

nosesl^R " “der their 

Harbn ” rnen-of-w^ar in Boston 
Harbor opened fire. For four hount 

^he cannon raked the hill. The min- 

fortificaCr"’ 

Howe ritish generals, Clinton and 

Breed’s FTM military sense. 

of Snl ™ ^ narrow neck 

water by 

would tan'th "a '"''’■" d the hill 

biilandb7as\7iU°nt:sf‘“"*^ 


Across the river, citizens in Boston 
saw the battJe forming. Roof tops 
swarmed with women, children, men 
too old to shoulder a musket. The 
spirit of the scene was caught by Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes when he told 
“Grandmother’s Story of Bunker 
Hill”: 

They were making for the steeple, — the old 
soldier and his people; 

The pigeons circled round uS as we climbed 
the creaking stair. 

Just across the narrow river — 0, so close it 
made me shiver ! — 

Stood a fortress on the hill-top that bulyes- 
lerday was bare. 

How slow our eyes to fnd it; well we knew 
who stood behind it, 

Though the earthworks hid them from its, 
and the stubborn walls were dumb: 
Here were sister, wife, and mother, looking 
wild upon each other. 

And their lips were white with terror as 
they said, the hour has come! 


With a roll of drums, scarlet regi- 
mentals marched up Breed’s Hill. 
Across the grassy slope the red-coats 
spread in a thin, rigid line, bayonets 
fixed. Gaily, they sang their favorite 
song, ‘‘Hot Stuff.” No shot fired 
down on them. As they had expected, 
the Americans had turned tail and 
run! Behind the parapet the steely 
voice of Israel Putnam spoke quietly: 

“Hold fire! Wait until you can see 
the whites of their eyes! Then up and 
tear out their bellies!” 

Stoically, the British marched 
on. In the steeple, Grandmother 
watched: 

Just a glimpse (the air is clearer), they are 
nearer,— nearer, — nearer — 

When a flash — a curling smoke-wreath — 
then a crash — the steeple shakes — 
The deadly truce is ended; the tempest’s 
shroud IS tended; 

Like a morning mist it gathered, like a 
thundercloud it breaks! 



Ok, the sight our eyes discover as the blue l i 

black smoke blows over! ' , singing. To the west, 

The red-coats stretched in windrows as a a fire had been 

mower rakes his hay; 

Here a scarlet heap is lying, there a head- Th!‘ "'“utemen waited. 

lone crowd, s flying loaded and fired. An oid 

Hkc a billow that has broken and is shiv- ‘‘’o breastworks 

ered into spray. stopped of its leaves. Then the 

The scattering regimental. up. Israel Put- 

stopped at the foot “ej’s Hm befe^TT'”'”^-' “ ’ ' ' '^"outtheir 

molTev °"oe dowl BrTe^” Hfif ' 

e they started upward-more still lived. " ^hl-those who 

. '' . beamed. Now they 

^ ^ they advaiJ!^d”rh ' 

ba)^,nete fitted 

M}-^ m a„ ° . "’att was harder, for 

^totooftion had dwindled to the 


pSr^t" ^windi;:; 

sharnshoM^! American 



sharr.1, tlie American 

sharpshooters could load and fire. 

t e hill the British lunged. 
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Bayonets clashed. The Americans 
turned and ran at last. Clinton or- 
dered pursuit, Howe countermanded 
the order. They had taken the hill. 
One third of the total British com- 
mand of 3,500 had died in the grass. 
Howe had learned all the lesson he 
could take for one day — the bitter 
lesson of the savage bite in the rag- 
ged American army that at sunup he 
had held in such utter contempt? 

And how did the day end for 
Grandmother? There was a wounded 
soldier, whom she nursed; 

— “Why, grandma, how you’re winking!’’ 

— Ah, my child, it sets me thinking 
Of a story not like this one. Well, he some- 
how lived along; 

So we came to know each other, and I 
nursed him like a — mother. 

Till at last he stood before me, tall, and 
rosy-cheeked, and strong. 


And we sometimes walked together in the 
pleasant summer weather; 

— “Please to tell us what his name was?” 

— Just your own, my little dear , — 
There’s his picture Copley painted: we be- 
came so well acquainted. 

That — in short, that’s why I’m grandma, 
andyou children all are here! 



1 3 • We Hold 
These Truths” 

Jefferson Writes the 

Declaration of 
dependence, 17 75 

Washington haW 

°r>h<.- Continental ArXW"'“'' 

Mourn Vcinon^T^H 

lienee and scIf-cJisr^V^'^ Pa- 

'''‘='>-'l>irMed mit„t,e",e‘“ 






Meanwhile, Ethan 

mont struck a ^1)“"*^" 

Grown Point ^ ^ seizing 

fortresses to th Ticonderoga, key 

New York Th °f northern 

asked “Tc ^J^Hilant Sam Adams 
pendent? \\fL already inde- 

In PtiH j ^ iHen declare it?” 
nental Cn^ ^ 'vhere the Conti- 

Hlion: *^^ioia offered a reso- 





“These United Colonies are, and 
of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent states.” 

The sons of Virginia were doing 
well. One commanded the armies in 
the field, another called for the birth 
of a new nation, and a third Virgin- 
ian, Thomas Jefferson, was asked to 
draft the document justifying this 
fateful act. 

Surely Jefferson had become a gen- 
ius to compare with Franklin. At 
“Shadwell,” in Virginia’s Albemarle 
County, Jefferson’s first lusty cries 
were heard on April 13, 1 743. Tom 
grew up a thoroughly normal son of 
the frontier— -a boy who liked to hunt 
and fish, who could handle a horse as 
well as anyone in Albemarle County, 
and whose quick, inquisitive mind 
frequently found him digging in 
nearby Indian mounds for relics. 

At the age of nine, Tom Jefferson 
was studying Latin, Greek, and 
French; at seventeen, he had com- 
pleted classical school and entered 
William and Mary College. When 
his studies ended there, he read law 
ttncfer Gcacgc IVyfbe, one of the 
greatest jurists in America, and in 
1767 was admitted to the Virginia 
bar. 

The expanding brilliance of Jef- 
ferson’s mind seemed to know no 
limit. Like Washington, he was the 
devoted farmer, but he was more the 
scientific farmer who added to the 
common knowledge of agriculture. 
Like Franklin, he was the imagina- 


tive inventor, and today we use a cur- 
rency of dollars and cents based on 
the decimal system of coinage that 
he devised. Still other products of 
Jefferson’s inventive mind were to be 
the weather vane, the first storm 
windows, a plow, a revolving writ- 
ing chair, a dumb-waiter elevator, 
and a clock that told both the hour 
and day of the week. 

Well may we ask when Jefferson 
found the time to do so much — to 
compile a dictionary of Indian dia- 
lects, to read the books in a personal 
library that one day would form the 
basis for the present Library of Con- 
gress, to learn architectural design so 
well that his magnificent home at 
Monticello, the State Capitol at 
Richmond, and the University of 
Virginia were each created by his 
restless imagination. 

Such was the man and the mind 
that the Continental Congress se- 
lected to be its spokesman for liberty. 
For eighteen days Jefferson labored 
to draft the historic document. On 
long sheets of foolscap, the scratch of 
his qfjiii pen wc>rksd out the for 
the action Congress had taken. “The 
history of the present king of Great 
Britain,” Jefferson wrote, “is a his- 
tory of repeated injuries and usurpa- 
tions, all having in direct object the 
establishment of an absolute tyranny 
over th«e states.” Jefferson proposed 
that the “facts be submitted to a can- 
did world.” 

Jefferson’s probing, logical mind 
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The simple language and cou- 
rageous spirit rather than the thought 
were new, for in the Declaration of 
Independencejefferson used ideas by 
which, in 1686, Englishmen had jus- 
tified revolt against King James II. 
At last the Virginian was ready to 
have his document read and criti- 
cized. Over the foolscap pages ran 
the eyes of two men whom all Amer- 
ica respected— the eyes of Benjamin 
Franklin, all the sharper for the bi- 
focal glasses he had invented; and the 
eyes of the distinguished John Adams, 
cousin of the firebrand Sam, and a 
fighter for freedom since that day in 
1765 when he had written of the 
Stamp Act: “This tax [on newspa- 
pers and legal papers] was set on foot 
for my ruin as well as that of Ameri- 
cans in general.” 

Franklin occupied a unique posi- 
tion. Adams was destined to be the 
second President (1797-1801) of the 
country they were now declaring in- 
dependent; Jefferson would be its 
third President (1801-1809). The 


three men discussed the document. 
Adams liked its “high tone” and 
“flights of oratory”; he would not 
have called the king a tyrant, but did 
not press the point. Franklin sug- 
gested only minor changes. Later all 
the members of Congress considered 
the declaration, cut here a line, added 
there another, but the basic thought 
and language remained Jefferson’s. 

The Congress met for the final 
reading. A hush fell over the crowded 
ball. A quiet voice spoke stirring 
words: 

“When, in the course of human 
events, it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands 
which have connected them with an- 
other, and to assume among the 
powers of the earth the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of 
nature and of nature’s God entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opin- 
ions of mankind requires that they 
should declare the causes which im- 
pel them to the separation.” 

The voice read on, declaring the 











14 • The Winter of Despair 


Valley Forge, 

1777-1778 

While the Liberty Bell tolled in 
Philadelphia to celebrate the Decla- 
ration of Independence, on Staten 
Island 30,000 British troops under 
General William Howe tensed fora 
crushing blow against Washington’s 
army. About 17,000 Americans were 
camped on Manhattan and Long 
Island, Howe, a good general, pre- 
pared a careful attack, cleverly ma- 
neuvering his troops so (hat he could 
strike both Washington’s front and 
flank. On August 27, 1776, Howe 
closed his pincers. 

Disaster threatened Washington. 
Small boats ferried his frightened 
soldiers across the Hudson. Not only 
had he lost New York; he had come 
within a hair’s breadth of losing the 
war. Across New Jersey the deter- 
mined British and the retreating 
Americans^played a^rim^ame of cat 
and mouse. Washington had one 
hope — to cross the Delaware before 
the British trapped him — and he suc- 
ceeded, with the enemy’s hot breath 
on his neck. At Trenton, New Jersey, 
three regiments of hired German Hes- 
sians under Lord Charles Cornwallis 
waited for the Delaware to freeze. 
Once they could move, they would 
finish Washington, 

American spirits sank. Soldiers re- 


fused to re-enlist. Many deserted. 
Washington moved boldly, crossing 
the river on Christmas night, and 
surprised the festive Hessians. For ten 
days Washington taunted Cornwallis 
in a hit-and-run campaign across 
New Jersey called “the most brilliant 
in the world’s history.” A grumpy 
Cornwallis returned to New York 
while Washington quartered his 
troops in Morristown, and like a vigi- 
lant, panting watchdog looked over 
a New Jersey saved to the patriot 
cause. 

From Canada 7,000 troops under 
General John Burgoyne re-enforced 
the wily Howe. Spring came. Wash- 
ington was frankly puzzled. Where 
would the British strike next — at 
Philadelphia, Virginia, or the Caro- 
linas? Then Howe’s forces sailed Into 
Chesapeake Bay and revealed his ob- 
jective as Philadelphia. Washington, 
following with his army, tried to 
throw back the British only to suffer 
two humiliating defeats — at Chad’s 
Ferry on the Brandywine River on 
September 11, 1777, and at German- 
town on October 4. Reeling under 
these bitter blows, Washington fell 
back to Valley Forge. 

In France, where Benjamin Frank- 
lin had gone to represent the young 
nation, the fall of Philadelphia 
seemed almost the end to American 
hopes. Franklin’s shrewd old eyes 




peered over his bifocal glasses. “You 
are mistaken,” he said. “It is not the 
iiruish army that has taken Philadel- 
P^iiiadelphia that has taken 
the British army.” Valley Forge was 
tiardly twenty-seven miles away, and 
yet the British made no move. PhiJa- 

f 11^ pi'ovided a continual round 
ot balls, of amusements like the the- 
at^, and warm inns and good food. 

cers and soldiers danced and 
rank and supped and slept. The war 
could wait until spring. 

From across the Schuylkill River 
CO winter winds moaned through 
ne stark, bare trees. Washington 
must have thought often of comfort- 
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able Mount Vernon as he walked 
among the crude, drafty huts at Val- 
ley Forge where his army, now dwin- 
dled in numbers to about 10,000, 
shivered and groaned. 

Skies darkened with gathering 
clouds. Snow was whipped by the 
wind. At first a thin carpet on the 
ground, the drifts soon piled waist- 
deep. One storm ended and another 
began. In the intervals black crows 
cawed in the ice-encased trees, sing- 
ing a dirge for the misery and sick- 
ness that afflicted Valley Forge. In 
despair, on December 23, 1777, 
Washington wrote: 

“We have this day no less than 
2,873 men in camp unfit for duty 
because they are bare-footed and 
otherwise naked.” 

Harsh and bitter grew the grum- 
bling now heard everywhere in the 
colonies. Why not admit the war was 
lost? Why not give up this silly talk of 
liberty that had produced hardships 
never imagined? The army would 
never win under Washington — why 
didn’t Congress replace him? 

Washington walked across the 
snows at Valley Forge. His dark eyes 
looked hard, his big hands closed 




tiffhtly. Faith and loyalty, patience 

and self-control-these were the 
qualities that shaped his character 
and gave sinew to his spirit. They 
were qualities he never had needed 

more desperately. 

Inside the flimsy huts at Valley 
Forge ragged soldiers huddled on the 
dirt Hoors, tr>'ing to coax a i 
warmth from mean, smo y 
Roof tops sagged under t = snot ^ 
howling winds raced 
wall chinks, sputtenng the fires, 

blackening the walls 
freezing water in the buckets. The 
Sk colghed with long, hac^ng 
.asps that seemed to pull a man 
Lart Food was scant, medicine al- 
most nonexistent. Yankee Doodle m 

Tatters, his belly empty his ch^t 
raw, his heart heavy— this was the 
tunc to sing at Valley Forge, i any- 
one was fool enough to want to ^ 

The hopeful said bravely, ait 
till springl” Men who were waiting 
for the w'cathcr to break for just one 
thing — to sneak out some night and 
head hard for home — listened w’lth 
curled lips. Or asked when Congress 
intended to pay them. Or sneered at 
ofheers who “resigned,” a fancy word 
for deserting. 

In France, the cunning old diplo- 
mat. Benjamin Franklin, had played 
his hand well. Perhaps France was 
not vci ready to come into the war on 
the Amcjican side, but French pride 
still burtu-d at the losses suffered after 
yhnitc.alm s defeat by the British at 


Quebec in the French and Indian 
War. So, sent by the French, Prussian- 
born Baron von Steuben arnvedat 
Valley Forge. An officer who ha 
Lved with Frederick the Great, von 
Steuben’s mission was to tram t e 
American army into a fightirig orce 
that could cut off the tail and pluck 
out the claws of Britannia’s lion! 

American officers watched aghast 
as the bustling German seized a mus- 
ket from a soldier and demonstrated 
how to use it. “Like dot, no?” No, 
said the American officers — such 
fraternizing with ordinary soldiers 
was bad form. asked von Steu- 

ben, flicking up his harsh, black 
brows. You could explain how a 
musket worked without touching it. 
Or that a bayonet could be used for 
something besides an ice pick? at. 

Von Steuben swore at officers and 
soldiers in German and French an 
employed an interpreter to sw^ear for 
him in English. He w'anted results. 
That was why he had come— as good 
a drillmaster as could be found in 
Europe. No one could fight the 
British with a mob of raw^ recruits 
who marched as though they were 
following a lazy mule behind a plow; 

“Dunderheads, dunderheads ... in 
three languages von Steuben baw'led 
and bullied. Militiamen, wearing 
cotton nightcaps beneath their hats 
for warmth, sco^^’lcd at their German 
drillmaster, mocked him in private, 
but they obeyed. Spring, at last 
creeping into the valley of the Schuyl- 
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kill, brought to many a strange new 
sense. Von Steuben’s dunderheads 
had begun to feel like soldiers. 

The army that finally stirred to 
leave Valley Forge for another thrust 
at the British was not quite the disor- 
ganized, dispirited throng that had 
run pell-mell from defeat at Ger- 
mantown. June brought more than 
temperatures in the near nineties to 
mark the difference between winter 
and summer at Valley Forge. When 
von Steuben smiled, he spoke the 
now universal language of growing 
confidence. 




. March to Vincennes 



The War in the West, 

1779 

“Those British devils have come 
back,” the ranger said. 

“WTiere?” his comrade asked. 

“At Vincennes. About eighty of 
’em, from what I hear.” 

“That’s enough to stir up Indian 
raids against every settlement in the 
Northwest. Where’d they come 
from?” 

“Detroit.” 

“We going after them?” 

“You know the colonel. Any Brit- 
isher in this country is like a flea 
in his whiskers — no sleep till he 
scratches it out.” 

From the outbreak of war, Colonel 
George Rogers Clark had been alert 
to the menace represented by the 
British forts on the Wabash and Mis- 
sissippi. Not the number of English 
agents, but their strategic position m 
inciting the Indians to massacre de- 
termined the course history could 
lake here. Fortunately Governor Pat- 
rick Henr)' of Virginia had agreed 
viih Clark and outfitted his small 
band of rangers. Already these fron- 
tier fighters had captured the Illinois 
settlements of Kaskaskia and Caho- 
kia, but if the British now held Vin- 
cennes on the Wabash, there was 
still work to do. 



February, J779, had started as a 
mean, wet month — cold and raw, 
with flood water everywhere. Colonel 
Clark’s rangers numbered about 1 70, 
enough to clean out the British if 
they could make the march. 

“Think you better wait?” the priest 
at Kaskaskia asked. 

“The boys will want absolution 
before they start,” Clark said. 

The priest understood. When the 
major’s eyes grew steely there was 
only one way to deal with him — wish 
him luck and speed him on his way. 

It would take luck to reach Vin- 
cennes this time of year. 

The rangers came to the Little 
Wabash River on February 1 3, eight 
days out of Kaskaskia. Clark knew he 
was in trouble. The river divided into 
two streams with perhaps five miles 
of ground between — and every inch 
of it under three feet of water! The 
rangers pitched camp on a bit of 
high land and waited. But for what? 
For spring to come and the Indians 
to start butchering and burning? For 
their leader’s cold feet to thaw out? 

Clark now was twenty-six — 
scarcely a boy any fonger. We ad- 
mitted his o>vn irresolution and tried 
to disguise it by keeping his boys oc- 
cupied building a pirogue. They had 
waded through water before. Why 
did he hesitate? Then, unexpectedly, 
February turned springlike, and the 
warm, moist day gave Clark the prod 
he needed. March on to Vincennes, 
he ordered. 

[ 99 ] 


The colonel’s outward bravado 
was bluff. Scouts were ordered to 
bring back word of good camping 
sites ahead, even if none existed. On 
February 15 the rangers crossed the 
Little Wabash and sloshed onward. 
In water to their hips, they pawed 
with their feet in the slime. Funny, 
the tricks legmusclesplayed in water, 
producing knots that felt as though 
the devil had tied them. Funny, how 
a rifle could feel like the weight ofa 
cannon, a powder horn like a mill- 
stone around the neck. Those who 
took sick were loaded into the canoes. 
The others simply thought how bet- 
ter off they would be if they had been 
bom beavers. 

Clark had hoped that the mouth 
of the Embarrass River would per- 
mit him to get to the Wabash, but 
high water stopped him flat-footed. 
Luckily there was again a spot of 
high ground for a camp. Exhausted 
men could sleep almost anywhere. 

With the rising sun, the colonel sat 
up suddenly and listened. There was 
no mistake — that echoing sound was 
the morning gun of the British garri- 
swTiiC ^’rrrcwrrres';' Copicsh 

on. 

About two o’clock on the after- 
noon of the 18th the rangers gained 
the banks of the Wabash and camped 
again. They were three leagues from 
the town, and it seemed a million. 
Two days later the rangers were still 
camped when a boat appeared. Clark 
ordered the capture of the five 
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Frenchmen it carried. Non, the boat- 
men told Clark, they were not spies 
but on their way downstream to join 
a hunting party. Oui, the presence of 
the rangers was known. In Vincennes 
everyone except the British was 
happy they were coming. 

Clark quizzed the Frenchmen 
sharply. Non, the rangers could not 
make Vincennes that night. The colo- 
nel disagreed. With the hunters in 
tow, the march resumed. 

“Now, this is real pretty,’* one 
ranger told another. The water was 
up to their armpits. 

At night they had reached a place 
called the Upper Mamel — a league 
short of a sugar camp that promised 
good camping, but how far short of 
the town was a guess. Two leagues? 
Spirits seemed high, considering ev- 
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erything. The boys wanted to get on 
and finish the job. Rations were 
growing short. A man could mardi 
just so far on a half-starved belly. 

Clark went to inspect the sugar 
camp. Approaching the camp, he 
waded neck-deep in water, and he 
was a tall man. He returned to the 
Upper Mamel with more than hun- 
ger giving his stomach a sharp pinch. 
Sober eyes fixed steadily on him. 
Could they make Vincennes? 

Inadvertently, by a slip of tongue, 
Clark revealed his own concern. The 
spirit of the rangers broke, crisply, as 
a twig snaps. 

Clark whispered to his officers, “Do 
what I do.” Scooping water into his 


hand, he mixed in gunpowder and 
blackened his face. Then, with a war 
whoop, he plunged through the 
water, remembering later; 

“The party gazed at me for an in- 
stant and then like a flock of sheep 
fell in, one behind the other, without 
saying a word. I ordered the men 
who were near me to strike up one 
of their favorite songs. It soon passed 
down the line, and all went on cheer- 
fully.” 

The sugar camp stood on half an 
acre of dry ground, and here, while 
his boys rested, the colonel made a 
speech. They knew that he loved 
them. How far off was the fort— a 
few hours? Vincennes meant the end 


of all their sufferings. The rangers 
cheered. 

The marchers went forward single 
file. Slowly, in torment, tired legs 
moved, numb feet prodded for a hold. 
Eyes blurred with reddened veins 
told their own story. Clark sent his 
strongest men ahead to cry “Land!” 
and thus encourage the weaker ones. 
The water deepened. Those who fal- 
tered were supported by the more 
able-bodied. 

Ahead was a wood, where shal- 
lower water was expected. Shoulder 
deep, the men staggered on. The 
woods were better only because weak 
and shorter men could cling to trees 
or float on logs. They slogged on, 
gasping, reeling, sometimes seeing 


images that didn’t exist — until they 
reached Vincennes! 

The battle with the British was not 
dramatic, for the real fight had been 
the march. How much they had won 
would be revealed afterward at the 
peace table, when, with claims estab- 
lished by Clark’s men to boundaries 
as far west as the Mississippi and as 
far north as the Great Lakes, the 
United States added to its territories 
the first part of the vast domain of 
the Northwest. Later in the war, 
George Rogers Clark served with 
Baron von Steuben in the defense of 
Virginia, and in time a grateful Vir- 
ginia legislature gave him an estate 
in present-day Indiana, where Vin- 
cennes is now a city of 18 , 000 . 



i6 • ' The World Turned 
Upside Down” 

Victory atYorktown, 1781 



The American Revolution was like 
a three-legged stool. 

The first leg was the period from 
the battles at Lexington and Con- 
cord to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The period that constituted the 
second leg had for its low point the 
winter at Valley Forge and for its 
high point the victory at Saratoga. 
At last France agreed with suave old 
Ben Franklin and on February 6, 
1778, signed a formal alliance with 
the struggling young nation across 
the seas. 

The third leg took much more la- 
bor to build, for to this point the war 


had been largely confined to the 
northern colonies. Now George Rog- 
ers Clark carried the conflict up the 
banks of the Mississippi and the Wa- 
bash. A young navy of five ships un- 
der John Paul Jones pursued British 
merchantmen across the seas and 
once even shelled the coast of Eng- 
land. Next the vessels of France, and 
ofSpain, which declared war a year 
later, harried the British navy and 
made the land war truly a sea war 
also. 

Actually, by 1 780, the American 
Revolution had become part of a 
world war. Holland came in. Russia, 




Denmark, Sweden, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria banded into the League of 
Armed Neutrality, posing another 
serious threat to the British. Still, for 
all the strange bedfellows the war 
made for America, the ordeal at 
home grew no less painful. 

Through 1780 into early 1781 the 
war in the colonies represented a gi- 
gantic seesaw, more often tipping to- 
ward disaster than triumph. The na- 
tion’s shocks were many. One was 
the plot by which Benedict Arnold 
maneuvered to surrender West Point 
to the British, and for complicity in 
this treason Major John Andre, who 
had danced so prettily during the 
winter when the British held Phila- 
delphia, now dangled his legs from a 
scaffold. Prices soared, paper money 
became nc.xt to worthless. For all the 
fine lessons of military discipline 
Baron von Steuben had taught, state 
militia quarreled with state militia 
until Washington said grimly, “I 
.sec one head gradually changing into 
thirtccn—onc army branching into 
thirteen.” 

Were there no bright clouds? Corn- 
walli.s and Ihs army seemed to tramp 
the South at will until suddenly, on 
October /. 1780, a patriot army at 
Kind’s Mountain. South Carolina, 
spanked the British in a battle as vi- 
(ii)Uv as that of Breed's Hill. Corn- 
^%’allis fahered in lus strut across 
North (.arolitia. 1 hen, equallv im- 
fxntant. the Somlj heard the nntneof 



another American general — Nathan- 
ael Greene. 

At the outbreak of war, Greene, a 
Rhode Island Quaker, had traveled 
to Boston to buy a musket and some 
military books. The most useful vol- 
ume he could find was a dog-eared 
copy of Caesar’s Gallic Wars. Greene 
set to teaching himself the un-Qua- 
keri.sh art of war with more perse- 
verance than any American school- 
boy has ever given to Caesar. How 
much he learned from studying the 
militaty- c.xploits of the mighty Ro- 
man became apparent when in De- 
cember, 1780, he assumed command 


of .American forces in the .South. 
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Quickly Greene’s eye spotted the 
talents of such typical North Carolin- 
ians as Francis Marion, the Swamp 
Fox, and wily Dan Morgan, who at 
Cowpens’on January 17, 1781, wiped 
out almost an entire British force by 
quick \vit and inspiring pluck. Greene 
didn’t mind losing an occasional bat- 
tle if he won the ultimate campaign 
— reading Caesar had taught him 
that war was won by gaining the 
commanding position. Caesar also 
had taught him that a general needed 
good lieutenants — like the Swamp 
Fox and Dan Morgan. 

The approaching spring found 
Greene chafing. The little Rhode 
Island Quaker wanted to quit North 
Carolina for Virginia; he wanted a 
chance at the main British army un- 
der Cornwallis. His troops were fewer 
than he wished, but they had style — 
another compliment to Greene, who 
possessed gifts as a drillmaster that 
would have brightened the eye of 
Baron von Steuben. 

Two sharp, hard battles, first at 
Guilford Court House and then at 
Eutaw Springs, set the stage precisely 
as Greene wanted. Cornwallis re- 
treated into Virginia. 

Washington, watching the British 
in New York from a base on the up- 
per Hudson, jumped at the chance to 
gain by what had happened in Vir- 
ginia. Cornwallis, doubtless counting 
on reinforcements or escape by sea, 
had concentrated his troops, no more 


than 7,000 strong, on the Yorktown 
peninsula. A small army, under 
France’s gallant Lafayette, pressed 
forward. If the French fleet now 
would stand off the capes of Chesa- 
peake Bay, isolating Cornwallis from 
any communication by water, the 
British were in a trap! 

Couriers sped from Washington to 
the French admiral, to Lafayette, to 
Greene. Then along the upper Hud- 
son, roads echoed to the noises of an 
army moving on the double-quick — 
the tramp of feet, the creak of rolling 
cannon, the rumble of supply wag- 
ons, the neigh of horses nicked by 
spurs. After six weary years, Wash- 
ington saw the end if he could force a 
march overland. 

Rarely has any military movement 
worked so well. At almost the time 
the French fleet anchored off the 
capes of Chesapeake Bay, Washing- 
ton’s army advanced down the road 
on Yorktown. Twenty-four hours 
earlier Cornwallis could have es- 
caped with his forces across the river; 
he had waited as one hypnotized, or 
perhaps more like a runner who at 
last realizes he is winded. All of South 
Carolina could have become his bat- 
tleground; he saw his risk and his 
chance, and yet couldn’t move. 

American spirits bubbled over. The 
French soldiers under Lafayette, 
neat as a pin, were a gay group, fond 
of song, and the Americans got along 
with them very well. The siege at 




Yo^kto^vn found Americans cheering 
each blast of the mighty French guns 
at the British fortification, and the 
French cheering when the Americans 
gained the forts at Yorktowm and 
tinned British guns on the dispirited 
soldiers under Cornwallis. In the bay 
the French admiral waited and 
smiled. He could hear the guns roar. 
He could picture the walls of ork- 
to\sm crumbling to dust. This ivas the 
end for the British. This ivas the time 
when “the world turned upside 
do%Nn." 

In October, 1781, General Henty 
Clinton sailed from New York for 
Yorkto\%n irith 7,000 British rein- 
forcements. That same day Cornwal- 
lis surrendered. Then, on October 19, 
the French and Americans lined up 
in two trim columns. Washington, 
mounted on an elegant horse, waited 
for the captive British to march be- 
tween the columns and groimd arms. 

For this dark hour, the proud 
Cornwallis issued ne%v uniforms to his 
men, yet he himself could not ap- 
pear, and, pleading illness, sent an- 
otlier to lead his forces in formal 
surrender. 

The bands stopped playing. On a 
field sv.*arming with spectators, the 
last moment had come. Washing- 
ton’s head lifted, and with deter- 
mined chin emphasizing his strong 
character, he watched. The Briiish 
marched poorly, unable to conceal 
their strain. A cracked shrillness ros<t 
in llie voicc' of red-coated nlatoon 


officers. “Ground arms!” they cried. Mount Vernon. Soon now he would 
The surrendering soldiers could not be able to return to the rolling fields 
hide their sullenness beneath new he loved so dearly. Yet another duty 
uniforms. Their guns were flung vi- was to call him once the nation had 
ciously on the pile, as though to beaten its swords into ploughshares, 
knock them to pieces, until Wash- So often great men are lonely men, 
ington’s friend. General Benjamin divided by duty from places and per- 
Lincoln, spoke sharply, and the dis- sons where their hearts would lead 


play of bad temper ceased. The Brit- 
ish marched back; then the allied 
army turned to leave the field. The 
timbrel, an instrument peculiar to 
the French military band, struck up 
its cheerful music. 

When the sun set that evening at 
Yorktown, and General Washington 
was alone, his thoughts turned to 
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1 7 • “We, the People” 


We Adopt a Constitution. 

1787-1788 

When tough old Daniel Shays 
spoke to war veterans who had suf- 
fered through the winter at Valley 
Forge and had not yet collected their 
back pay of twenty-two cents a day, 
his words of rebellion fell on recep- 
tive ears. A captain in the Revolu- 
tion, Shays returned to his farm in 
Massachusetts to find conditions a 


scandal. Because of high and unfair 
taxes, farms, homes, and small busi- 
nesses were being auctioned at pub- 
lic sales. War veterans were being 
thrown in jail for their debts. Daily, 
the poor grew poorer, paper money 
more worthless, the spirit of despair 
more acute. Daily, Daniel Sha}^ 
grew madder. 

Not without purpose had the war 
taught Shays how to handle a mus- 
ket or organize a regiment. Massa- 
chusetts required property ownership 
to vote, depriving the poor of redress 
for their troubles through the ballot 
box; but Shays saw another way. On 
a brittle September day in 1786 a 
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mob of six hundred citizens who had 
acquired Shays’ fighting mood ap>- 
peared before the courthouse in 
Springfield. The Supreme Court, 
then in session, received an ultima- 
tum. If it continued to forecl(»e 
mortgages and to imprison helpless 
debtors, it was asking for warl 

A series of skirmishes between the 
state militia and Shays’ ragtag reb- 
els, in succeeding months, brought a 
sense of shock to the colonies not felt 
since the Boston Tea Party. At last 
Washington’s old friend, General 
Benjamin Lincoln, managed to 





smash Shays’ Rebellion and send its 
leader high-tailing into Vermont 
with a price on his head. Under- 
neath, however, Shays seemed more 
hero than scoundrel. Single-hand- 
edly, he had dramatized the need for 
some better system of government, if 
only to suppress uprisings. 

Actually at the root of many trou- 
bles that followed the end of the 
Revolution were the Articles of Con- 
federation by which the colonies gov- 
erned themselves. We were not one 
well-run family, but rather thirteen 
jealous, bickering brothers and sisters 
who threatened to tear asunder the 
house we inhabited. Under the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation, a Congress 
deprived of the power to tax could 
never pay off its debts. Insofar as all 
stales must agree on any amendment 
to the Articles, it became virtually 
impossible to correct even glaring 
grievances. There was no central au- 
thority for settling border disputes, 
no strong executive head to lead the 
country, no system of court rulings 
guaranteeing equal justice. 

So Shays’ Rebellion — shocking 
thoughtful minds in America into 
acknowledging injustices that should 
be eliminated and the state of anar- 
chy that could exist— served a good 
purpose. In its wake began the move- 
ment that produced a new constitu- 
tion. but this movement claimed 
none of the clear-cut singleness of 
purpose that led to the writing of the 
Drehuation of Indejxmdcncc. Rather 
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the necessity of ironing out regula- 
tions between Maryland and Vir- 
ginia for the navigation of the Poto- 
mac River and Chesapeake Bay pro- 
vided the excuse by which Alexan- 
der Hamilton maneuvered Congress 
into calling a constitutional conven- 
tion. Delegates from every state ex- 
cept Rhode Island came to Philadel- 
phia when the convention opened on 
May 25, 1787. 

Early to arrive in Philadelphia 
was Washington, dusty after the hard 
journey from Mount Vernon, but 
warmly greeted by Philadelphia s 
own first citizen, Benjamin Franklin. 
Another prominent Pennsylvanian 
was the brilliant, witty merchant- 
statesman, Gouverneur Morris, who 
had aided in the financial affairs of 
the colonies during the Revolution; 
and also from Virginia came the 
frail and quiet-spoken James Madi- 
son, an extremely modest and sweet- 
tempered man, whose knowledge of 
public affairs would win him the title 
of “Father of the Constitution” and 
make him the country’s fourth Pres- 
ident ( 1 809-18 17). From New York 
came the strong-minded, rather stiff- 
necked Alexander Hamilton, a small, 
lean, vain man of undeniable bril- 
liance, who would become the na- 
tion’s first Sccrctar)'^ of the Treasury; 
and from South Carolina came the 
statesman-soldier, Charles Cotes- 
worlh Pinckney, who had served a.s 
aide-de-camp on Washington’s staff 
and whose legal knowledge was the 
lol 



match of any in America. Such was 
a cross section of the fifty-five dele- 
gates who attended when the gavel 
fell that opened the convention. 

The election of Washington as 
president of the convention was uni- 
versally approved, but little else 
about the deliberations of the dele- 
gates aroused public enthusiasm. 
Sentries stood guard at the doors to 
insure the secrecy of the meetings, 
and this undemocratic atmosphere 
sharpened deep-seated suspicions. 
Even though the Constitution would 
open with the words, “We, the peo- 
ple,” the delegates were of the 
wealthier class. To many the very 
word, “democracy,” was distastefully 
suggestive of an uneducated rabble; 
others openly preferred some aristo- 
cratic system of government, perhaps 
a limited monarchy. Hard-fought 
were the sessions of the convention, 
and each sentence that went into the 
document represented a compromise 
between sharply contending points 
of view. Behind the closed doors, 
James Madison took the lead. Not 
by nature an orator, he rose to elo- 
quence through his sheer clarity of 
thought and the unreserved charm 
of his personal manner. 

At last the country had a look at 
this document which, once ratified, 
would become the supreme law of 
the land. The framers of the Consti- 
tution advanced the belief that the 
people were sovereign and created 
their own government. The people 


could both give and reserve rights, in 
the case of the central government or 
the individual states. These powers 
were limited — a state could not 
usurp the authority of the central 
government nor the central govern- 
ment usurp the powers of a state — 
and where laws were passed that cre- 
ated conflicts, the courts were em- 
powered to decide where the proper 
authority belonged. 

At the time the states deliberated 
whether to ratify the new Constitu- 
tion, attacks upon the document 
reached extremes of acid bitterness. 
In Massachusetts, Sam Adams raised 
his voice in rasping opposition, and, 
at the state’s ratifying convention, a 
veteran of Shays’ Rebellion, compar- 
ing the Congress to the Spanish In- 
quisition, roared at the delegates: 
“Racks and gibbets may be amongst 
the most mild instruments of their 
discipline!” In Virginia, the voice of 
Patrick Henry was no less scornful in 
denouncing the Constitution as a 
product of watered-down democracy. 
How did it protect the people against 
possible oppressions of the national 
government? Where was its bill of 
rights? 

These debates reflected a struggle 
that was centuries old. The same de- 
termination that the rights of the in- 
dividual must be protected had 
forced from King John, in the 
meadow in Runnymede in 1215, as- 
sent to the Magna Gharta. Justice 
must not be sold, proclaimed the 



Magna Charta; persons must not be 
imprisoned, or deprived of their 
property, without due process of law; 
taxes must be collected by legal 
means rather than by force. The con- 
stitutions of seven colonies — Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, North Carolina 
and Massachusetts — contained a bill 
of rights, and the constitutions of the 
others at least carried some form of 
guarantee to protect civil liberties. 

In 1690, when the great English phi- 
losopher, John Locke, published his 
Second Treatise on Government, he had 
clearly enunciated the principle that 
whereas the people could give some 
rights to the government, out of a de- 
cent respect to their children and the 
dcsccndcnts of their children other 
rights must never be surrendered. 
These rights Locke had called inalien- 
able, and in writing the Declaration 
of Independence that word had been 
used by Thomas Jefferson: Men and 
women were “endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain inalienable rights” — 
among them, “life, liberty, and the 
pureuit of happinc.ss.” 

Foiemost among those who de- 
fended the Constitution were Hamil- 
ton, Madison, andjohn jay, a lawyer 
and statesman from New York who 
would become Washington’s choice 
for the first Chicfjusticc of the United 
States, 'riicse three learned men 
vvr<)te .a series of informative c.ssay.s, 
since known as 1 hr Federalist Pafters, 


that supported the Constitution as 
the only basis of government all the 
people could accept. On June 21, 
1788, New Hampshire became the 
ninth state to ratify the Constitution, 
making it the law of the land. 

Yet the opponents of the Constitu- 
tion had not lost their struggle. With- 
in a year, ten amendments were 
added that constituted a bill of rights. 

Freedom of religion, of speech and 
press, of assembly, and the right to 
petition the government were guar- 
anteed. 

Fair arrest and fair trial were as- 
sured to even the most hardened 
criminal, and courts were forbidden 
to impose cruel or unusual punish- 
ments. 

The right of citizens to bear arms 
was asserted; and other rights and 
powers not specified in the Constitu- 
tion were reserved to the people and 
the states. 

An atmosphere of suspicion and 
uneasiness still remained. North Car- 
olina had refused to ratify the Con- 
stitution until the Bill of Rights was 
written, and Rhode Island for a time 
would not even call a ratifying con- 
vention. (The last state to accept the 
Constitution, Rhode Island signed on 
May 29, 1790.) Jeffenson once said 
that the prime requirement of free- 
dom was eternal vigilance. The citi- 
zens of the new government agreed. 
They knew the rights that they 
would never surrender! 



1 8 • In Peace As in War 
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Washington 
Is Inaugurated, 1789 

In more than a century and a half 
of history, the city ofNew York never 
had known so gay a day. Packets and 
sloops rode gracefully at anchor in 
the great harbor that was probably 
first seen by the Italian navigator, 
Giovanni da Verrazano, and through 
which in 1609 the Dutch explorer, 
Henry Hudson, sailed the brightly 
painted Half Moon and discovered 
the river that still honors his name. 
Remnants of the Dutch settlement of 
New Amsterdam, established in 
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1625, remained — nowhere more un- 
mistakably than in the neat clap- 
board houses with their leaded win- 
dows, their upper stories that jutted 
out to protect doors and windows 
from unpleasant weather, and their 
front porches where on summer eve- 
nings many a Dutchman once had 
been seen smoking his pipe and pat- 
ting his portly mid-region. The 
Dutch had been traders rather than 
builders of colonial empire; they had 
not possessed the genius for granting 
even elementary self-government, 
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on the limited, grudging basis the 
British often manifested; and so in 
1664 the control of New York had 
passed to the English and had re- 
mained with them to the close of the 
Revolution. 

In excitement, in the number of 
notables who jammed the streets and 
taverns of the city, April 30, 1789, 
surpassed any day that New Yorkers 
could remember. This day, on the 
balcony of the Federal Building on 
Broad Street, George Washington 
was to become the first President of 

the United States. 

Now fifty-seven, Washington had 
hoped that he would not be called to 
this duty. ‘T have no wish now,” he 
had said, “but that of living and dy- 
ing an honest man on my o^^^l farm.” 

But the public had insisted; in 
peace as in war, Washington must 
lead his country. Few realized the 
personal hardship imposed, for 
Washington actually had borrowed 
money to defray his traveling ex- 
penses from Mount Vernon to New 
York. The public saw only the na- 
lional hero, the undisputed first citi- 


zen of America. Even the neat brown 
suit he wore encouraged the coun- 
try’s young textile industry, for ever)^ 
thread of the cloth had been woven 
in America. 

The barge that carried Washing- 
ton across the bay was surrounded 
by boats and sloops that had come 
out to greet him. In one sloop, with 
its full sail spanking, a chorus of 
some twenty ladies and gentlemen 
sang new words to “God Save the 
King.” Hats were thrown in the air, 
and mighty cheers rolled across the 
harbor. Even a school of porpoises 
appeared, adding their touch of frisk)' 
playfulness to the occasion. A Span- 
ish packet decked its rigging with the 
flags of nearly thirty countries; from 
her decks boomed a thirteen-gun sa- 
lute to which the eighteen-pounders 
at the Batter)' responded. 

To Elias Boudinot of New Jerse)', 
sailing with the boats that sur- 
rounded the official barge, the shore 
was lined \\dth “heads standing as 
thick as ears of corn before the har- 
vest.” At the ferry landing, crimson 
carpeting covered the stairs and rail- 








ings. The governor and his welcom- 
ing committee came forward to greet 
the President-elect, but in the shout- 
ing voices of others was a welcome 
that contained, perhaps, a more per- 
sonal meaning. 

Tire grave face of Washington soft- 
ened into a smile. These voices he 
loved — these voices of officers and 
soldiers who had fought with him in 
skirmishes and battles along the long, 
hard road from the first crushing de- 
feat on Long Island to the victory at 
York town. He saw toughened faces 
now red with the exertion of their 
booming hurrahs, and he remem- 
bered the leathery lines that had 
seamed those faces at Valley Forge 
and crossing the ice-packed Dela- 
ware one Christmas Night. 

These voices, these faces were ev- 
ciywhcre as the procession wound 
through the streets of New York. The 
windows of every house front seemed 
jammed to overflowing — the women 
waving, the men cheering, the young- 
sters defying gravity as they squeezed 


as far out as a tight grasp on their 
trouser-seats would allow. When eve- 
ning approached, lamplighters scur- 
ried from corner to corner. This was 
to be both a day and night of cele- 
bration! 

Washington reached the balcony 
of the Federal Building ill with fa- 
tigue. Heavily he sank into a chair. 
But the general was a fighter, and, 
as the moment for which the crowd 
waited now came, the proud head 
of Washington lifted. 

A Bible was extended. Standing, 
Washington rested his right hand 
upon the Scriptures and his left upon 
his heart. Then for the first time in 
America a President-elect was asked 
to affirm these sober words: 

“I do solemnly swear that I will 
faithfully execute the Office of the 
President of the United States, and 
will to the best of my ability preserve, 
protect and defend the Constitution 
of the United States.” 

In ringing tones, Washington said. 
“I swear — so help me God!” 



19 • Pig in a Poke 


The Lewis and Clark 
Expedition, 1803-1806 

Washington died in 1 799, ending an 
age. Now the country began a new 
century and had to be willing to take 
new risks. 

So President Thomas Jefferson 
bought “a pig in a poke.” Circum- 
stances, Jefferson argued reasonably, 
forced his action. Surely for pioneere 
in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ohio, 
who must ship their crops along the 
Mississippi, control of the mouth of 
the river was of paramount impor- 
tance. With a nation as weak as 
Spain holding this control no one 
worried, but in 1803 the United 
States learned that by secret treaty 
Napoleon had forced Spain to cede 
Its Louisiana territory to France. Na- 
poleon was ambitious and France 
strong. Pioneer settlements depend- 
ing on the Mississippi might find that 
to survive they must secede from the 
United States and join with France. 

Jefferson discovered himself jug- 
gling two propositions. If possible, he 
Wanted to buy New Orleans and the 
north coast of the Gulf of Mexico; if 
necessary, the United States might 
join with Great Britain in war 
against France. American diplomacy 
in Paris was being asked to danc* 
[I 



around the edge of a volcano, and, to 
make certain the volcano didn t 
erupt, Jefferson chose as his personal 
representative in these negotiations a 
gifted fellow Virginian, James Mon- 
roe, who later would be our fifth 
President (1817-1825). 

Monroe found Napoleon not only 
worried over an impending war with 
England, but also badly in need of 
money. Presently Jefferson received 
astonishing news— the United States 
was buying the 827,000 square miles 
of France’s entire Louisiana territory 
for the sum of about fifteen million 
dollars. A treaty, signed April JO, 
1803, consummated the Louisiana 



Purchase, while Jefferson wondered 
if he had achieved anything quite so 
certain as his own political ruin. 

Frankly, Jefferson didn’t know 
what he had bought, but he intended 
to find out. Congress granted $2,500 
for an expedition into the unex- 
plored country, and, as the leaders of 
the party that would map the new 
territor)% report on its resources, ne- 
gotiate treaties with its inhabitants, 
and chart the course of future settle- 
ment, the President again selected 
Virginians. 

Captain Meriwether LeMs, an ex- 
perienced Indian fighter w'ho once 
had served as Jefferson’s private sec- 
retary, was a moody man who often 
lapsed into spells of melancholy, but 
he liked the solitude of the wilder- 
ness and e.xhibitcd great resourceful- 
ness when pitted against the hazards 
of nature. William Clark, a younger 
brother of George Rogers Clark, had 
been born in the wilderness and 


In late 1803 Lewis and Clark as- 
sembled their party in St. Louis 
four sergeants, twenty-three privates 
of the United States Army, two in- 
terpreters, Clark’s Negro serv'^ants, 
and sixteen other men who would 
travel part way with the group. With 
spring, the explorers started up the 
Missouri in flatboats, and by the end 
of the summer of 1 804 had journeyed 
1,600 miles into the lands of the 
Mandan Indians, where they camped 
at the approximate site of present 
Bismarck, North Dakota. 

When, from this point, messengers 
brought Jefferson news of the tern- 
tory he had bought, they also brought, 
alive in three cases, a burrowing 
squirrel, a prairie hen, and four mag- 
pies. Still other presents included a 
stuffed male and female antelope, 
with their skeletons; also the horns 
of a mountain ram, or Bighorn; also 
a buffalo robe depicting a battle 


possessed the easy-going, reliable dis- 
position that an expedition like this 
required. Clark was the natural, 
good-humored frontiersman whom 
even Indians admired. They named 
him “the Red Headed Chief.” 
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fought about eight years before be- 
tween the Sioux and the Arikaras 
against the Mandans and Minne- 
tarees, in which the combatants were 
mounted on horseback. 

Not without reason did these pres- 
ents whet the interest of Jefferson and 
the public. Lewis and Clark were en- 
gaged in enchanting discoveries. In 
April, 1805, they pressed on to the 
source of the Missouri; by September 
they had crossed the Rocky Moun- 
tains and after two more months 
sighted the Pacific Ocean. Here they 
camped until March, 1806; then, re- 
crossing the Rocky Mountains, they 





divided into separate parties and 
came down both the Missouri and 
Yellowstone rivers. When on .Sep- 
tember 23, 1806, they returned to St. 
Louis, they had covered 9,000 miles 
of wilderness. 

In time the published journals of 
Lewis and Clark became a monu- 
mental work among explorers, tell- 
ing a succession of almost unbeliev- 
able tales and containing enormous 
resources of information about geog- 
raphy, plants, and flowers, the ani- 
mals of interior America, mineral de- 
posits. and similar data. In these 
pages also were found the vivid per- 
sonalities of explorers who possessed 
“that gallant spirit”: the fine plains- 
man-riverman-trappcr Drcwwer, who 
could hold his own against any master 
of the sign language: the big, rollick- 
ing Newfoundland dog Scammon, 
who was a resourceful companion 
except when tcmpcratvircs in the high 
90’s stretched him limp on the ground 
with panting tongue out-thrust; the 
uncomplaining PiciTc Cruxatte, blind 
in one eye, poorly sighted in the 
other, who could teach the unhandi- 
capped the skills of the frontier. 

Adventures v.'cre virtually unend- 
ine. If there was a trick about liclis. 
snakes, and moscjuitocs that Lewis 
and C’.lark didn't learn, it was of 
tnitmr annoyance. They could tell 
iVsc Kaiis:i’< by its willow-choked lx)l- 
intn-. the. Platte by its rnuddv chan- 
nch'. dw 'stt'-ouii by the tenacious 
I tuTcnts iju'it sv.'cpt tmder itsslutrcbh 



surface. .Sometimes they were led on 
fool’s errands (once, in que.st of the 
fabled dwarfs of Missouri with 18- 
inch-high heads, who were supposed 
to enjoy killing Indians). And they 
were not long among the docile, dis- 
pirited Otos before they understood 
what a terrible scourge smallpox 
could bring to the wilderness. 

With the Indians, Lewis and Clark 
were firm and determined. 1 hey 
represented the President, the new 
“Great Father” of the country, and 
his will must be obeyed. This mes- 
sage they carried into the wilderness 
“—suitably enforced by firearms, it 
was true, but supfmrtcd more by 
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their own pluck in refusing to be 
bluffed or intimidated, especially by 
the wily Sioux. Indian grumblings 
that they were stingy with the pres- 
ents they brought — though they were 
not accused of being as mean as the 
Spanish — they threw off with shrugs. 
Perhaps they fared well with the In- 
dians because they understood the 
red man’s shrewdness, his native in- 
telligence, his habit of giving up 
sulking when he could see he was 
only losing face. They learned some- 
thing of the vastly compficatecf rela- 
tionships among tribes. The Crows 
and Minnetarees were cousins, regu- 
larly the Cheyennes visited with the 
Arikaras. 

As the Lewis and Clark party ap- 
proached the Rocky Mountains, one 
of the most unusual figures in Amer- 
ican history came to help them. Her 
name was Sacagawea, meaning 
“Bird Woman.” Bom in what is now 
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Idaho, among the Shoshones or ■ 
Snake Indians, she had been captured 
as a young girl by another tribe and 
sold to Toussaint Charbonncau, a 
Frcnch-Canadian trader. Sacagavvca, 
who had just given birth to a son. 
fell ill. and Lewis eased her pain with 
powdered rattlesnake rattle. Ih-'f 
gratitude was long-lasting. 






Fewwhite men knew the language 
of the Shoshones, so that as a guide 
across the Rockies and to the coast 
of Oregon, Sacagawea became an 
invaluable ally. So much about Sac- 
agawea today is myth that it is diffi- 
cult to judge her true historical 
place, but certain it is that she and 
her infant son. Pomp, were popular 
with all in the Lewis and Clark 
party, that she worked unceasingly 
for their comfort, that she found ed- 
ible roots where their presence was 
unsuspected, and that, by recogniz- 


ing landmarks from her travels 
among the Indians, she guided the 
white men over trails they might 
never have found. 

The Lewis and Clark expedition 
proved Jefferson’s “pig in a poke” to 
be a sound investment and provided 
the States a claim to the Oregon ter- 
ritory against the rival claim of Eng- 
land. The more immediate result, 
however, was the roll of settlers’ wag- 
ons into lands that later would make 
the states of Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Missouri. 
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old Hickory and 
tlie Pirate 
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The Baffle of 
Js'fxv Orleans. 1815 

Wrsr or tlsc Mississippi delta, sixty 
loilrs below New Orleans. Jean La- 
fat c ;>!!d his pirates liid in isolated 
Ihirataria Bay. IIk: arroy^^rit Lafiitc, 
horn in France, h.ad sailed the seas 
ahat.oT frojn as far Ijack .as he could 
trtnrnrl.<'r. and thr tnnjbles that had 


befallen him he blamed on the "vices 
of the law.” To clear the bayous o 
this lean-faced; mustachioed smug- 
gler-privateer, Louisiana’s Governor 
Claiborne offered a reward of S500. 
Lafittc roared with laughter. He. too, 
would offer a reward — -$30,000 for 
the capture of the governor! 

That a quirk of historv’ woulf^ 
change Jean Lafilic from a hunted 
criminal into a patriot and hero svas 



one more absurdity in the War of 
1812. Two days before the “shooting 
war” began, the British Foreign 
Minister announced that the King’s 
Council would repeal the laws which 
had brought his country and the 
United States to the point of hostili- 
ties. Unhappily, in 18 1 2 news traveled 
slowly. 

For the causes involved, the wrong 
people wanted war. English policies, 
growing out of the bitter struggle 
with Napoleon, had disrupted the 
freedom of the seas, crippled Amer- 
ican shipping, and produced such 
outrages as the search of our vessels 
and the impressment of our sailors. 

To these early provocations of war, 
America retaliated with the Embargo 
of 1807, whereby Congress closed its 
ports to all foreign ships. Neither 
Britain nor France lost much by the 
Embargo, whereas shipping in New 
England was virtually ruined and 
Southern planters asked bitterly what 
^hey should do with the rice, cotton, 
and tobacco normally sold to Eng- 
3nd. Opponents of the Embargo 
made the act ridiculous by spelling 
the word backward: “O-Grab-Me!” 

After fifteen months, the Embargo 
'vas repealed, but now Napoleon pre- 
^nded to lift decrees that had hurt 
merican shipping and cunningly 
tew the United States one step closer 
to War with Britain. New Englanders, 
whose shipping stood to gain or lose 
c most from war, strongly opposed 
tog tricked by Napoleon. The 
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“Warhawks” in Congress were repre- 
sented by Henry Clay of Kentucky 
and John G. Calhoun of South Caro- 
lina, young legislators seeking cause 
for pushing the British forever out of 
the Northwest and Britain’s ally, 
Spain, out of Florida. So the war that 
need not have been fought was de- 
clared by Congress, at the request of 
President Madison, on June 18, 1812. 

Vicious fighting followed, both on 
land and sea. The fall of Detroit — the 
garrison at Chicago massacred— New 
England invaded and Maine subju- 
gated— Washington burned and the 
President and Congress in flight— 
Baltimore attacked by land and sea 
... in grim events such as these the 
War of 1812 spelled out its costly 
story for .America. 

The morning of September 13, 
1814 found British men-of-war an- 
chored off Fort McHenry with Balti- 
more at the mercy of their gum. 
Through that day and night a garri- 
son of about 1,000 Americans suffered 
a punishing bombardment, for the 
guns of McHenry could not reach the 


itish vessels. 

A captured Washington lawyer 
card a British vessel watched the 
ital battle develop. With 
could tell that the warship edged 
ward, intending to sneak by Mc- 

nryand reach Baltimore through 

mouth of the Patapsco River. As 
men-of-war drew within range, 

cannon of McHenry blazed defi- 

c. The Washington laivyer waite 
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old Hickory and 
tlie Pirate 


7 lie BciUle of 
Jscxv Orleans. 1815 

\N JA I- or tluj Mississippi delta, sixiv 
miles hrlfnv Nesv Orleans. Jean La- 
Sitic and his pirates hid in isolated 
Uaiataria Hay. 1 lur arrouant Lafiiic, 
l»orn in I’ranta-. had sailed the .sca.s 
ahno .! from as far hark as he could 
resnenih-r. and the ts.iubles that had 


befallen him he blamed on the “vices 
of the law.” To clear the bayous o 
this lean-faced, mustachioed smug- 
gler-privateer, Louisiana’s Governor 
Claiborne offered a reward of 
Lafitie roared with laughter. He, too. 
would offer a reward — S.30,000 for 
the capture of the governor! 

That a quirk of history would 
change Jean Lafitte from a hunted 
criminal into a patriot and hero \sas 


one more absurdity in the War of 
1812. Two days before the “shooting 
war” began, the British Foreign 
Minister announced that the King^s 
Council would repeal the laws which 
had brought his country and the 
United States to the point of hostili- 
ties. Unhappily, in 1 8 1 2 news traveled 
slowly. 

For the causes involved, the wrong 
people wanted war. English policies, 
growing out of the bitter struggle 
with Napoleon, had disrupted the 
freedom of the seas, crippled Amer- 
ican shipping, and produced such 
outrages as the search of our vessels 
and the impressment of our sailors. 
To these early provocations of war, 
America retaliated with the Embargo 
of 1807, whereby Congress closed its 
ports to all foreign ships. Neither 
Britain nor France lost much by the 
Embargo, whereas shipping in New 
England was virtually ruined and 
Southern planters asked bitterly what 
they should do with the rice, cotton, 
and tobacco normally sold to Eng- 
land. Opponents of the Embargo 
made the act ridiculous by spelling 
the word backward: “O-Grab-Me! 

After fifteen months, the Embargo 
was repealed, but now Napoleon pre- 
tended to lift decrees that had hurt 
American shipping and cunningly 
drew the United States one step closer 
to war with Britain. New Englanders, 
whose shipping stood to gain or lose 
the most from war, strongly opposed 
being tricked by Napoleon. The 


“Warhawks” in Congress were repre- 
sented by Henry Clay of Kentucky 
and John C. Calhoun of South Caro- 
lina, young legislators seeking cause 
for pushing the British forever out of 
the Northwest and Britain’s ally, 
Spain, out of Florida. So the war that 
need not have been fought was de- 
clared by Congress, at the request of 
President Madison, on June 18, 1812. 

Vicious fighting followed, both on 
land and sea. The fall ofDetroit — the 
garrison at Chicago massacred — New 
England invaded and Maine subju- 
gated — Washington burned and the 
President and Congress in flight — 
Baltimore attacked by land and sea 
... in grim events such as these the 
War of 1812 spelled out its costly 
story for America. 

The morning of September 13, 
1814 found British men-of-war an- 
chored off Fort McHenry with Balti- 
more at the mercy of their guns. 
Through that day and night a garri- 
son of about 1 ,000 Americans suffered 
a punishing bombardment, for the 
guns of McHenry could not reach the 
British vessels. 

A captured Washington lawyer 
aboard a British vessel watched the 
brutal battle develop. With nightfall 
he could tell that the warship edged 
forward, intending to sneak by Mc- 
Henry and reach Baltimore through 
the mouth of the Patapsco River. As 
the men-of-war drew within range, 
the cannon of McHenry blazed defi- 
ance. The Washington latvyer waited 
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prayerfully. If at dawn the flsg 
waved over McHenry, Baltimore 
could be saved! The tune of an o 
English song, “Anacreon in Heaven,^ 
thrummed through the lawyers 
head, but the words were new; 

And the rockets red glare, bombs bursting 
in air, 

Gave proof through the night that our fag 
was still there! 

With morning the joyful eyes of 
Francis Scott Key glimpsed the flag 
spanking bravely from the staff o 
Fort McHenry. By the time the Brit- 
ish were driven out of Chesapeake 
Bay and Baltimore was liberated, 
America had taken to its heart the 
rousing v.'ords of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 

With fl.OOO troops under General 
Sir Edv.ard Pakenham, the brother- 
in-law of England’s warrior Iron 
Duke of Wellington, the British 
struck at the South. In Barataria 
Bay the pira.tc Lafiue received an 
flab] 


offer of $30,000 if his band would aid 
the British in capturing New Orleans. 
Within the old city, sometimes called 
“Paris in America” and “the City 
that Care Forgot,” the pirate’s 
brother, Pierre Lafitte, sat in jail. The 
pirate saw a chance to free his brother 
and lift the price on his own head. 
Accordingly he betrayed British 
plans to the Americans. 


150 yards as anything the mind of 
man had conceived. Moreoverjack- 
son knew how to fight with a “Kain- 
tuck” — in groups of threes, one fir- 
ing, another standing ready, a third 
loading. So, warned by Lafitte, con- 
fident that he could meet the emer- 
gency, Old Hickory took a post on 
the third floor of a plantation house, 
and, telescope to eye, watched the 


Andrew Jackson, the defender of 
New Orleans, showed no alarm at 
the British threat. Square-jawed, 
leathery-skinned — he was “Tough as 
Hickory,” Tennesseans said — Jack- 
son wasn’t afraid to fight the devil. 
He had been eight when the Revo- 
lution started and twelve when, re- 
fusing to black the boots of an officer 
in a British raiding party, he had 
been struck by a sword that cut his 
arm to the bone. But Andrew was 
never afraid to pay the price of spunk- 
iness; by 1812 and the outbreak of 
war, that trait had carried him to 
success as a lawyer, senator, an 
judge— and into any number ofduels, 
for his temper, like the sword of Dam 
odes, seemed suspended by a 

Against the British military t^radi- 
tions of the Wellingtons, with the 
glory of European battlefields to sup- 
port them, Jackson propose 
throw buckskin-clad militiamen from 
Kentucky and Tennessee, and the 
finest shooting gun in the 'vorld-^^ 
Kentucky rifle. This gun, 
into the wilderness from 0=™“^ ^ 
way of the gun foundries of 

ter^ennsylvanla,wasasdeadlya. 


British advance. 

Cold, rainy, with temperatures 
sometimes falling below freezing, the 
closing days ofDecember, 1814, saw 
the British coming through the 
bayous until they were within a day 
from launching an attack. Jackson, 
who had declared martial law, had 
executed six mutineers, and had been 
throwing up intrenchments in a 
frenzy of unceasing toil, spoke with 
the impulsive resolution that was al- 
ways his principal trait: 

“Gentlemen, the British are below; 
we must fight them tonight!” 

Thus began the four battles that 
comprised Jackson’s defense of New 
Orleans. The brother-in-law of the 
Iron Duke was to have many com- 
plaints over the military traditions 
that Old Hickory ignored. Jackson’s 
raiders were constantly prodding at 
the British encampments, giving the 
enemy scant chance to sleep! Lafitte 
and his Baratarians blasted the neat 
scarlet-clad columns with a twenty- 
four pounder that seemed especially 
suited to pirate’s play. Tennesseans 
and Kentuckians fought loosely, slip- 
ping out of line, liking darkness, us- 



ing rifle, knife, and tomahawk. This 
style of fighting they called “going 
hunting.” 

Pakenham planned a final, all- 
out British assault on January 8, em- 
ploying a dangerous militar^'^ scheme 
that often misfired — simultaneous at- 
tack by two widely separated forces. 
Jackson’s backwoodsmen received 
but one order— hold fire until the 
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British were within effective range of 
a “Kaintuck,” then let ’em have it 
just above the breastplate! The battle 
was like a squirrel-shooting bee 70 
British killed, 1,400 wounded, 500 
captured, against American losses o 
8 killed and 13 wounded. Aghast, the 
British quit New Orleans. 

Like so many other ridiculous fea- 
tures of the War of 1 8 1 2, the battle o 
New Orleans was fought fifteen days 
after the peace treaty had been signe 
in Ghent. Slowness of communica- 
tions, however, failed to let either 
Jackson or Pakenham know that the 
two nations had ended the war o 
which both Britain and America 
were heartily sick and which both 
vainly claimed as a victory. Not a 
single concrete gain could either side 
show, though America profited from 
two important indirect results; the 
rise of domestic manufactures when 
imports from Britain were cut off and 
a strengthening of national patriot- 
ism. 

Lafitte, receiving a Presidential 
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pardon for past crimes, could not re- 
sist old habits; soon he had estab- 
lished new privateering headquarters 
on Galveston Island, whence the 
United States Navy routed him out. 
About 1826, Jean Lafitte died in 
exile on an island off the coast of Yu- 
catan. Three years later Andrew 
Jackson became the seventh Presi- 
dent of the United States (1829- 
1837). 

Definitely, with the end of the War 
of 1812, America entered a new age, 
and the young nation acquired a 
character that was entirely its own. 
Sometimes the forces that motivated 
great changes were difficult to recog- 
nize. A craze in hats, for example, 
had a far-reaching effect on the na- 
tion’s future; patterns of education 
changed and moved westward ^ih 
the course of settlement; a speech y 
a Mexican priest in an obscure vil- 
iage altered the history of the South; 
Fulton’s Folly revolutionized river 
transportation and Eli Whitney s 
genius resulted in organized lawless- 
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Readers of the Missouri Republican 
For March 22, 1822, who answered 
this advertisement became part of 
the most significant group of explor- 
ers in our nation’s history. They were 
“the Mountain Men” who followed 
the streams of the Southwest and Far 
West in search of the beaver. They 
^vere the trail blazers of a new empire 
— the first to know where mountains 
started and ended, how far the 







sandy areas of desert reached, and 
where crossed the boundaries of a 
hundred unsuspected Indian terri- 
tories. Into the Me.xican-held lands 
from Santa Fe to California they were 
an advance guard of Americans who 
came to know this country so well 
that they thought of it as their o\\m. 
Typical of the group was Joseph Red- 
deford Walker who wished inscribed 
on his tombstone the single fact that 
he had been the first white man to 
behold the beauty of the valley of the 
Yosemite. These men dwelt among 
the wonders of the world. 

The dale 1778 begins the stors- of 
the fur trader. That year Britain’s 
Captain Cook sailed into the Pacific 
Northwest and anchored in Nootka 
Sound. For bits of iron, the Indians 
loaded his docks ^^•ith furs of the wolf 
and bear, sea otter and marten, fo.x 
and beaver. ^Vhen these furs were 
brought to the ports of China, even 
defective ski ns sold at princely prices. 
The British did not know their ^ran- 
itc-faced Yankee kinsmen if thev 
thought the boat masters of vSalcm 
and New Bedford could be elbowed 
out of this China trade. Even before 
the Revolution fur trading in the 
Nortlrvvcst promised to become a 
lively enterprise. 

1 he boom years of fur trapping. 
iuAsever, grew out of a strictlv do- 
snrstic circumuancc. In the carlv 
p,!i( <0! tile ilkh cctJturv. beaver hats 
he nterj heranie a national rage, and 


four to six dollars a pound. A party of 
fur trappers, finding an untouched 
beaver colony, could take two hun- 
dred furs in a day. Then histor)' 
played an ironic trick. The China 
trade that started the flurry in fur 
ended it sometime around 1840. Now 
from China came silk and other ma- 
terials that hat manufacturers fancied 
more. The beaver craze had died, but 
the feats of the mountain men lived 
on as a chapter in American histoiy’^ 
without parallel- 

.A.merica always had knowm such 
men. The first among these pioneer 
heroes likelv was born in a suit of 
buckskin and a coonskin cap. Fight- 
ing in the French and Indian War 
against Fort Duquesne, Daniel Boone 




struck up a friendship with John Fin- 
ley, a hunter who told him about the 
beautiful country west of the Alle- 
ghenies. Boone blazed the trail of the 
“Wilderness Road,” built the first 
fort (Boonesboro) on the Kentucky 
River, pushed on into Spanish terri- 
tory beyond St. Louis, mapped wil- 
derness routes through North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia, and at 
the age of eighty-two was seen hunt- 
ing alone in Nebraska. In 1 820, when 
the golden years of the mountain 
men werejust beginning, Boone died. 

Mountain men followed a pattern. 
Perhaps a few were roustabouts and 
renegades, but the larger number 
were sober, serious, God-fearing men 
who handled an axe, a knife, and a 
rifle as naturally as they flexed the 
fingers on their hands. Rivers no one 
dreamed existed became familiar 
haunts to them — the Gila that flowed 
through portions of Arizona; the 
mighty Colorado with its treacherous 
and dazzling canyons; the Virgin, 
the Sevier, the Green, and the San 
Juan in Utah; the Humboldt in Ne- 
vada, and the Snake and the Bear in 
Wyoming. 

Prodigious stamina was their chief 
characteristic. The achievement of 
Jedediah S. Smith is as astonishing 
today as it was in 1827 when he and 
two companions crossed the seventy- 
five miles of waterless, plantless wastes 
called the Great Salt Desert. The 
ordeal might well have killed an or- 
dinary man, or driven him crazy, for 


neither Smith nor his comrades knew 
where they wandered or when, if 
ever, they might see grass and water 
again. Mirages fooled them, hunger 
constricted their stomachs, wind tor- 
tured their throats, but they reached 
safety. It was their code to keep go- 
ing! 

One mountain man looked like an- 
other, for all affected the same attire: 
buckskin clothes fringed at the seams, 
deer or buffalo moccasins, leather 
belt for pistols and butcher knife, 
bullet pouch hung from the belt and 
powder horn slung under the right 
arm, crowned homemade wool hat 
on bushy hair that curled over the 
shoulders. In the Indian country, 
they added a deerskin overshirt that 
covered the body from chin to thigh. 
Soaked in water and wrung dry, this 
garment was the next best thing to 
medieval armor for deflecting ar- 
rows. 

Knowing the traits and tricks of 
the Indian was essential to a moun- 
tain man’s survival. Once each year 
when the trappers met for a “Rendez- 
vous” in the Rockies, new wrinkles 
in Indian deviltry were discussed 
and stored away for future use. These 
annual meetings had a fiesta quality 
and some of the young bloods lost 
their heads, drinking and gambling 
too much. The level-headed trapper 
traded in his furs, laid by supplies 
for the coming year, and planned 
carefully where he would strike for 
furs next. 
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The trail from St. Louis to S^ta 
Fc was traveled constantly. The 
route carried the trapper throug 
the territories of the Osages, t e 
Kiowas, the Pawnees, the Coman- 
ches. and the .'\paches. so that when 
at last he arrived at the Mexican 
post he could feel he had experience 
a good taste of Indians. Of these hvc 
tribes, the Comanches required the 
closest watchinti- Proud and strong- 
v.-iiled. th(; most daring horsemen on 
the plains. Comanches neither asked, 
nor ever trave. a truce. 1 ribes that 
tolera.ied the mountain men C-orn- 
aiichc" ridiculed as “slaves of the 
Europeans.” 






An Apache, on the other hand, 
could be persuaded now and then 
to dig a hole in the ground, spit in 
it, fill it with earth, dance around 
it, stick an arrow in the mound, pile 
stones on top, and then paint him- 
self red — signs that he had spat out 
his spite, buried his anger, and was 
now at peace. But no mountain 
man really trusted any tribe of In- 
dians an inch further than the range 
of his gun except the Flatheads in 
western Montana, who, unlike neigh- 
boring tribes, even looked upon 
stealing as a disgrace. 

In time, when the movement west 



drew greater numbers of settlers, of- 
ficials in Washington courted the 
lore of the Indians that the moun- 
tain men could teach them. Up on 
the Humboldt lived n tribe of Sho- 
sho'acs with digestive tracts that 
would consume anytliing from seeds 
and insects to birds and reptiles. The 
sticiu’tlt t4' an Apache'.s bow was 
such that he cfuiUi tlrivc an arrow 
tiu'oug’n a mati’s body at a huiifiretl 
var-fi*., 'The at rov. heads of the Sna.kt-s 


and Mojaves were the most poison- 
ous because they mixed antelope or 
deer liver with rattlesnake venom 
in dipping them. 

Next to Indians, the mountain 
men knew and feared the grizzly- 
who had turned large parts of tlie 
West into his private domain. One 
of the immortal figures among the 
fur trappers, James Ohio Pattie. 
sighted as many as t%vo hundred 
grizzlies in a single day. d he bear 




shake the powder well through the 
priming hole into the touchpan 
(hunters at this place discard percus- 
sion caps as not practical). 

“Now he takes a bullet from his 
mouth and with his left hand puts 
it into the barrel, where, having 
been moistened by spittle, it adheres 
to tlic powder. Hunters approach the 
buffaloes so closely that they do not 
take aim but, lifting the gun lightly 
with both hands, point in the direc- 
tion of the animal’s heart and fire.” 

The continual reappearance of 
bands of .A.merican trappers in Me.x- 
ican territory was not a source of joy 
to the officials there. No American 
was supposed to trap the streams of 
this territory without a permit from 
the Me.xican Government, but many 
a mountain man ignored this diplo- 
matic formality. Just what the tem- 
peramental governor of a territory 
could do in these cases, beyond 
gnashing his teeth and shaking his 
fists, became a ticklish point. Time, 
Vic possessed full police authority and 
a few hot. rancid jails in which to in- 
carcerate those he apprehended, but 
ilterc was a lot of wilderness to patrol 
and no rc'cord of a governor who 
claimed more than two eyes. 

Governmem officials in California, 
like their t'olleagues in Santa Fc and 
1 aos. came to possess le.mper.s that 
oh'm gt cvv hostile. I he .-Xmcrican.s 
shrticcrti. managed to get along with 
the inhabitants, and felt at 

h'gnr benc.ith the eane-grass roof of 
a V\ith c!k. deer, ami wlhl 


horses plentiful, the call of California 
sounded especially irresistible to the 
trapper. If desert and mountains 
could not keep him out, governmen- 
tal regulations written somewhere 
south of the Rio Grande stood less 
chance of curbing his independence. 

Except for poisoned arrows and 
grizzlies, little worried or frightened 
the mountain man. On the night of 
November 12-13, 1833, a great 
shower of meteors filled the skies over 
North America, and in the cities ter- 
rorized persons thought the Avorld 
was ending. In the San Joaquin-Val- 
ley, where Joseph Reddeford Walker 
and his party watched the meteors 
exploding in air or splitting to pieces 
against the ground, the awesomeness 
of the heavenly display simply added 
to the wonder of all nature. 

A fur trapper who deserves to be 
remembered was a youth of nineteen, 
with soft flaxen hair and a rather 
girlish voice, who ran off to the 
Southwest in 1826 because he 
couldn’t stand the drudgery of a 
Missouri saddle and harness busi- 
ness. 

The reward that the employer of- 
fered for the return of this apprentice 
tempted few sleuths. The amount 
was one cent. Meanwhile the youth 
reached I'nos. New Mexico, and 
joined a trapping party under Joa- 
quin Young. Soon the most blase 
wagon men were saying that this lad 
had the makings of a real mountain 
man. 

.Shortly ^'oungV, }>any encounterrai 



Apaches. The older men faced up to 
the worst that could be expected. An 
Apache arrow was tipped with iron, 
bone, or flint and set loose on the 
shaft. Once the head went into your 
body, the shaft pulled free, and there 
you were — in a mess. Then the 
Apache came at you with a lance, 
maybe fifteen feet long, chargingat 
full gallop while he held the spear in 
both hands over his head. 

The wagon men watched the kid. 

He didn’t even blink. His name was 
Kit Carson. Later, astride his favorite ^ 
horse, Apache, young Carson guided \j 
the military explorer, John C. Fre- , 
mont, across the Rockies as the 
movement westward to California 
gathered momentum. 
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• Dame Schools and 
Blab Schools 



(o the jMcGiiJfey Readers. 

1836 

“Is 'I HE Presence of Others Sing not 
to yo'.irself with humming Noises, 
nor Drum with your Fingers or 
Fee!." 

“Gaze not on the marks or blem- 
islios of Others and ask not how ihey 
easne."" 

“h‘s u?d>eeomine to Stoop much 
to ofirs NIrat.” 

hi the I.sijr.ity of C'oneress, bnvs 
aiul e'irls ma.v t!u: exercise bfK>k 
irao winch, at the a”c fsf riftren. 


George Washington diligently copied 
these admonitions. Early education 
in America placed first emphasis on 
proper moral conduct. Since books 
were scarce, they were often self- 
made. Migrating from Indiana to 
Illinois — and crossing the Wabash at 
almost the spot where George Rogers 
Clark had routed the British from 
Vincennes — in 1830 a lanky, dark- 
eyed youth carried his homemade 
arithmetic. On the title page, in his 
own handsvriting, would be pre- 
served his earliest composition: 
Abraham Lincoln 
his hand and pen 
he will be good bid 
god knows When 

Among the colonies, Massachu- 
setts took the lead in education, pass- 
ing a law in 1647 that required ever)' 
town of fifty homeowners to establish 
a primary school and every town of 
one hundred homes to provide, m 
addition, a secondary or grammar 
school. The following year. Dedham, 
Massachusetts, became the first com- 
munity in .-\mcrica to tax property 
owners in order to support a local 
public scliool. Boston already claimed 
the first Latin, or high school, estab- 
lished in 1633. where, by the atreof 
.toi 


fifteen, students were supposed to be 
ready for college after intensive in- 
struction in Latin and less vigorous 
preparation in composition, litera- 
ture, mathematics, modern lan- 
guages, philosophy, and science. 

Types of early schools in America 
could be distinguished by the names 
attached to them. The private “dame 
school,” presided over by a maiden 
or widowed lady, taught boys and 
girls reading and writing. Higher 
forms of learning usually must be 
gained elsewhere — almost all local 
ministers conducted schools — and so 
to sterner disciplinarians was left the 
teaching of “cyphering,” algebra, ge- 
ometry, geography, navigation, sur- 
veying, and astronomy. 

The “prevocation school,” such as 
the academy established in Philadel- 
phia by Benjamin Franklin, was 
found only in the larger towns and 
concentrated on training pupils for 
“real life.” Another standard form of 
education in early America was “ap- 
prenticeship training,” illustrated by 
Franklin’s service to his father as a 
candlemaker and to his brother 
James as a printer’s devil. Before 
leaving Indiana, young Abe Lincoln 
experienced a short period of educa- 
tion in a “blab school,” where the 
proof of a student’s attention to study 
was the sounds he made and those 
who remained silent invariably drew 
a sharp snap of the switch from the 
suspicious, prowling schoolmaster. 

Before the Revolution, nine col- 


leges had been established in Amer- 
ica. Harvard College was being or- 
ganized as early as 1636, and to train 
clergymen the Congregationalists 
subsequently founded two other col- 
leges — Yale (1701) and Dartmouth 
(1769). Other denominations started 
colleges with equal zeal. The Episco- 
palians sponsored both William and 
Mary (1693) and King’s College, 
now Columbia ( 1 754). The Presby- 
terians founded the College of New 
Jersey, now Princeton (1746); the 
Baptists established Rhode Island 
College, now Brown (1764); and the 
Dutch Reformed started Queen’s 
College, now Rutgers (1766). Only 
one colonial college, the University 
of Pennsylvania, which grew out of 
Franklin’s academy (1751), claimed 
nonsectarian origins. Dartmouth was 
unique in its purpose — to educate 
Indian youth. 

Early schoolbooks were often 
“hornbooks” — that is, thin, flat 
pieces of wood, five inches by two, on 
which paper was placed and the 
day’s lesson copied. A thin sheet of 
horn, covering the paper, protected 
it from wear. For over a century the 
first real “study book” American 
youngsters toiled over was the New 
England Primer — sometimes called the 
“Little Bible” — with its rhymed al- 
phabet and numerous moral fables 
based on Biblical teachings. Noah 
Webster’s “Blue-Backed Speller” and 
Nicholas Pike’s Arithmetic were other 
early textbooks that found son fol- 
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in the mouth of an over-talkative 
student, making him look like a horse 
with a bit, were no inventions of 
grandfather’s imagination. With 
good reason America learned to 
“the tune of a hick’ry stick.” 

Still, the rough, free life of the 
American frontier often required a 


firm hand to hold in line lads who 
had been in Indian fights or killed 
their first grizzly. As the settlements 
grew in the wilderness, so did the 
schools and, in time, the colleges. It 
took brain as well as brawn to beat 
back the forests and build fort into 
town, town into city. 



“Remember tbe Alamo!” 


^3 • 


Texas Fights 

for Independence, 1836 

Ever since there had been people 
in the green valley, there had been 
trouble. 

The first settlers were the Coa- 
huiltecan Indians, who gave to the 
.ALlamo River winding through the 
valley a name that meant “drunken- 
old-man-going-homc-at-night.” The 
houses they built of brush and 
dried grass seemed to doze peacefully 
under the hot Tc.vas sun. (The name 
for the country was taken from an- 
other tribe, the Tejas, and the word 
was believed to mean “friends.”) 

With deer to hunt, with the red 
fruit of the cactus, wild grapes and 
pecans to han.-est in season, the Coa- 
huiltecans were content to live in the 
fertile valley without hindering anv- 
one. But other tribes moved rcstlesslv 
along the river to disturb the peace, 
(^ui of the west, micrating from the 
Pecos in New Ntcxico to the coast 
oflexas. came the Lipan .Npaches. 
the ifi urious 'r<mk:iwas. and finallv 
the t .oioanehes, whf» had learned to 
rale the Itorses left Ix’hind by C,’o- 


Who was the first white man to 
enter the valley where the Coahuil- 
tecans lived is not known for certain. 
Perhaps he was Cabeza de Vaca, 
shipwrecked with a party of Spanish 
explorers near the present site of Gal- 
veston. In any case, a half century 
after the Pilgrims had landed at 
Plymouth, white men in Texas pur- 
sued their ancient pastime of send- 
ing soldiers with swords to stand be- 
side ministers with Bibles as they 
claimed new territories for their king. 

Don Domingo Tcran de los Rios 
led the first party of Spanish settlers 
known to have reached the green 
valley. Don Domingo arrived on 
June 13, 1691, the feast day of the 
beloved Franciscan preacher, St. 
Anthony of Padua, and to honor the 
sacred memory of this great Italian 
holy man, Don Domingo renamed 
the village San .Antonio. 

More than twenty years passed 
before another group of settlers came. 
.Among these Spaniards was an old 
man who wore the .simple brown 
cloak of a Franciscan mf)nk and 
w!k> had walked the hot. weary 
miles across the Texas prairies irt 
bare feet. .Soon evcii the Indians 



loved this humble, white-haired mis- 
sionary, whose long name was Father 
Fray Antonio de San Buenaventura 
Olivares. 

The new expedition set to work to 
secure the settlement with prayers 
and guns. While the military leaders 
built a fort, on May 1, 1718, Father 
Olivares established the Alamo, 
which he named Mission San An- 
tonio de Valero. The little mission 
was only a hut made of poles, brush, 
hides, and mud, yet it served its pur- 
pose and quickly prospered. The In- 
dians listened to Father Olivares, 
ploughed his fields, and harvested 
the crops of melons, pumpkins, and 
chili. 

In the little Mexican village of 
Dolores, an event occurred in 1810 
that greatly influenced the future his- 
tory ofTexas. On a September day 
in the parish church, Father Miguel 
Hidalgo y Costilla rallied his people: 
“Will you make the effort to recover 
from the hated Spaniards the lands 
stolen from your forefathers three 
hundred years ago?” Father Hi- 
dalgo’s call to freedom for Mexico 
echoed in distant places. Emissaries 
carried his message to the United 
States, and the old priest’s words 
stirred a young American adventurer 
named Augustus Magee. 

Magee resigned his lieutenancy in 
the United States Army to become 
the leader of the Republican Army 
of the North, a motley force of volun- 
teers that included Americans, Mex- 


icans, Indians, outlaws, and practi- 
cally anyone living between Texas 
and Louisiana with a gun to shoot. 
Magee’s freebooters swept into Texas, 
defeated the loyalist troops of Spain, 
and hoisted above San Antonio the 
green flag of the Republican Army of 
the North. The Spaniards sent a sec- 
ond army into the valley, and that 
also was defeated. A third Spanish 
army marched forth with heartfelt 
vengeance and met the Texan rebels 
in battle south of the Medina River. 
The Spaniards fought behind pre- 
pared breastworks, with superior 
forces. Brutally, they hacked to pieces 
the army of the revolutionists. 

San Antonio heard of the Spanish 
victory. Families who had helped 
Magee and his rebels tried to flee to 
safety into French-held Louisiana, 
and the Spanish soldiers slaughtered 
unmercifully any party they overtook. 
Meanwhile the Spanish general, Joa- 
quin Arrendondo, arrived in San 
Antonio. A horrible day and night 
followed. Into one granary three hun- 
dred citizens were herded like swel- 
tering swine, and another eight hun- 
dred were penned in the Alamo. 
Arrendondo shot whomever he 
pleased — men, women, children — 
burned houses, and turned a deaf ear 
to wails and screams. In this cruel 
work, the general found an able ally 
in a young lieutenant, Antonio Lo- 
pez de Santa Anna. His would be a 
name heard on another day in the 
Alamo. 
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But the seed of libeny. planted by 
Father Hidalgo and carried into 
Texas bv the freebooters of Ausfustus 

4 

Magee, did not die under the crush- 
ing heels of General Arrendondo or 
the ruthless Santa Anna. A cold De- 
cember day in 1820 saw a flinty-faced 
Connecticut Yankee ride into San 
Antonio on a borrowed gray horse. 
Moses Austin had traveled through 
ice and snow from Little Rock, pur- 
suing a dream of new settlement. 
Austin died soon afterward from the 
cold and the exposure he had expe- 
rienced, but the hope of colonizing 
Texas with Americans lived on in his 
son, Stephen. The Americans came, 
and as the year 1835 wore to a close, 
voices muttered over campfires: 
“Boys, rub your steels and pick vour 
flints!" 

In Mc.xico the fierce, strutting 
Santa .Anna had become dictator of 
a country no longer bound to Spain, 
and desired to drive the American 
settlers out of Texas. Mc.xican patriots 
who opposed the tyrant-dictator 
joined with Americans: together they 
raised a new erv: 

“V'i\a Texas!" 

Santa Anita's brother-in-iav.-. Gen- 
eral Martin Pcrfecto de Cos. ruled 
tha* city of San .Antonio, but even 
tiiough hi*- ?rooj>« were reinforced, he 
tould no? iioki tlu: jiLace against 


had humbled San Antonio. Now he 
was coming back — with an army of 
many thousands. 

The bleak month of Februanx 
1836, settled ov^er the Alamo. Still 
another month must pass before the 
Republic of Texas could convene its 
delegates to declare independence. 
In a yet-unborn republic there was 
scant hope of reinforcements reaching 
San Antonio. The small garrison of 
Te.xans still could flee, but to do so 
would give Santa Anna’s army a 
chance to strike at some equally un- 
prepared spot. 

The defenders of San .Antonio, 183 

strong under William Barret Travis, 

tightened their belts, cleaned their 

guns, and waited calmly for Santa 

.Anna’s thousands. With Travis stood 

the great Tennessee Indian-fighier, 

bear killer and pioneer patriot, David 

Crockett, \vho once had said: "If 

there is anything in the world par- 

ticularlv worth living for. it is free- 
• - 

dom.’' Now Travis’s comradcs-in- 
arms — men like tough, stubborn 
James Butler Bonham and the leg- 
endary Jim Bowie, who had in%'ented 
his own knife for peeling bearskins 
and redskins — were ready to prove 
that freedom also v.-as worth dying 
for. 

Crockett reached San .Antonio on 
the lOih of Februarv. “We have a 
pro'pcci of soon getting our bellies 
full of fighting, and that is victuals 
arm tirlnk tir) a true patriot anv tJay. ’ 
'wrote Crockett, no more di*-t?irb'rd 





than if flipping a flea out of his ear. 
Three days later Santa Anna and his 
army were reported within two 
leagues of the city, and, these reports 
said further, the Mexican was trying 
to stir up the Indians to join his as- 
sault. Texans laughed. There wasn’t 
any head that made a Comanche’s 
hand itch for a tomahawk like a 
Mexican head! Cheerily, Crockett 
scribbled into his diary that evening: 
“We are up and doing and as lively 
as Dutch cheese in the dog days.” 

Next morning Santa Anna’s troops 
were sighted. Travis held a council 
of war and came to a quick decision. 
Ei\eiyone in .San Antonio — soldiers, 
women, children — must hole up in 
the Alamo. The single hut with which 


Father Olivares’s mission had begun 
now had grown into a formidable 
bastion. A stone wall enclosed a two- 
story building where the monks had 
lived, and rows of adobe and stone 
houses had been provided as quarters 
for converted Indians. Arcaded clois- 
ters, a deep well, a granary for stor- 
ing corn and beans also stood behind 
the wall of the Alamo. 

The men Travis led into this cita- 
del carried a large national flag with 
thirteen stripes of red and white and 
a big five-pointed star on a blue 
background that had a letter between 
each point spelling the proud word: 
tex.as. In the distance the blood-red 
flag of the enemy flapped menacingly. 
Santa Anna dispatched an emissar\' 





with the demand that the fort sur- 
render unconditionally. Travis’s an- 
swer was a cannon ball! Then Travis 
addressed a letter “To the People of 
Texas and all Americans in the 
world.” “/ shall never surrender or re- 
treat/’ Travis wrote. “I am deter- 
mined to sustain myself as long as 
possible and die like a soldier who 
never forgets what is due to his own 
honor and that of his country. 
VICTORY OR DEATH.” 

The thirteen-day siege of the Al- 
amo began. Poor Jim Powie, desper- 
ately ill, crawled from his bed every 
day to cheer his comrades. The 
Mexicans rolled cannon within range 
and bombs burst over the fort. “They 
ain’t doing any mischief,” snorted 
Davy Crockett. Next Santa Anna 
tried to cut off the water supply. 
Crockett loved nothing better than 
“Betsey,” his rifle, but Crockett swore 
that he’d give up Betsey and never 
pull a trigger again for one fair crack 
at that Mexican rascal — even at a 
distance of a hundred yards! 

Then it was March. Within the 
Alamo provisions ran desperately 
low. Daily Santa Anna received more 
recruits, preparing for the final as- 
sault. But the Texan spirit would not 
break. In round figures, the defenders 
of the Lone Star reckoned they had 
killed three hundred Mexicans, but 
more cheering news was the discovery 
in a deserted house of eighty bushels 
of corn. If faith ever wavered, it was 
strengthened anew on March 2 


when, in the little town of Washing- 
ton on the Brazos River, the inde- 
pendence of Texas was declared! 

For a time hope was held that re- 
inforcements might come to the Al- 
amo from the neighboring towns of 
Goliad or Refugio, but by March 3 
this hope vanished. Travis rallied his 
boys around him. Even surrounded 
by Santa Anna’s cutthroats and can- 
non, the square jaw of Travis jutted 
belligerently. They would fight to 
the last gasp. Three cheers rolled 
across the mission yard. Ailing Jim 
Bowie lent his voice to the common 
resolution: VICTORY OR DEATH. 

The defenders of the Alamo knew 
that they already had chosen death. 
On March 4, Crockett wrote, shells 
from the Mexican guns fell like hail. 
Savagely, Santa Anna tightened his 
encirclement of the gallant bastion. 
From behind the blood-red flag, the 
encroaching cannon rocked and 
roared. The last entry in David 
Crockett’s diary was dated March 5. 
Eloquently, it told the true story of 
the Alamo: 

“Pop, pop, pop! Bom, bom, bom! 
throughout the day. No time for 
memorandums now. Go ahead! Lib- 
erty and independence forever!” 

Santa Anna’s cruel will was ex- 
erted; all the defenders of the Alamo 
lay in the dust. But time had been 
gained, and in two-fisted Sam Hous- 
ton soon emerged a commander who 
fired the Texan troops with ^ene^ved 
vigor. Houston retreated before the 



Mexicans until he reached the banks 
of the San Jacinto River. There, on 
April 21, he turned suddenly. From 
the throats of his soldiers sprang a 
cry that forever would mean a Texan 
had come to the limit of retreating: 

“Remember the Alamo!” 

On the banks of the San Jacinto, 
riding point-blank into enemy gun- 
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^2r€, Sam Houston's hoys shouted 
their defiance and crushed Santa 
Anna’s army. Autumn, mild and 
sweet, stole over Texas and into the 
green valley where the Alamo now 
stood enshrined. Peace and inde- 
pendence were the words the wind 
whispered. Sam Houston put aside 
his gun and took up the duties of 
President of the new Republic of 
Texas. 


Jjj J845 Tnxasbexajjoeouj'JwejJty- 
eighth state, and the Stars and Stripes 
flew over the domain that already 
had lived under the banners of 
Spain, France, Mexico, and the Texas 
Republic. In time a sixth flag — that 
of the Southern Confederacy — would 
wave over Texan soil. A river, over 
which large shipments of cotton 
could be cheaply transported, would 
greatly influence that story. 




• Mark Twain’s Mississippi 


The Boom Years 
of Steainhoaling, 
1811-1873 

I'UK RIVKR was so full of sly trie 
and fickle-headed fancies that ti 
white man had a liard time Icarnii 
wh.u its secret was. Marquette ar 
Johet disprmed two earlier theori. 
fhr Micsi.-sippi did not flow to tj 
Atlantic, nor did it flow to the Co 
of California, provldint! a short mu 
Jn ICd LaSalle solved tl 


riddle — the Mississippi emptied into 
the Gulf of Mexico. The ability of 
the old river to keep everyone gue.ss- 
ing — explorers, pilots, folk who 
thought they had lived on its bank.s 
only to discover later that channels 
had .shifted and where they had 
lived there wasn't a river any more 
was one of the features that made 
Mark Twain love the ^fissi.ssippi. 

“Nearly the whole of that one 
thousand three hundred miles tjf old 
iSli.ssissijjpi Rjver which LaSallr 
floated down in his canoes," Mark 


I 
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said, as though it was the biggest joke persuaded the legislature of the Lou- 
in America, “is good solid ground isiana Territory to authorize build- 
now.” ing a steamboat that could navigate 

Each year the Mississippi emptied the lower Mississippi. Robert Fulton 
406 million tons of mud into the Gulf and his young assistant, Nicholas 
of Mexico, inspiring one wit to call Roosevelt, hustled to Pittsburgh to 
the river “The Great Sewer.” Mark build the boat, 
was a booster for even this habit of Nicholas Roosevelt sent men into 
the Mississippi. In one of his stories the forests to cut timbers for the ribs 

a keelboatman named the Child of and knees and joints, and was prop- 

Calamity swore that Mississippi mud erly finicky about every board that 
was nutritious. Said the Child of went into a craft designed to bring 
Calamity: steamboating to western waters. He 

“You look at the graveyards; that didn’t like the idea of white pine for 

tells the tale. Trees won’t grow the planking, the only lumber he 

worth shucks in a Cincinnati grave- could obtain without aggravating de- 
yard, but in a St. Louis graveyard lays. Boatbuilders he could hire in 
they grow upwards of eight hundred Pittsburgh, but materials for machin- 
foot high. It’s all on account of the ery, and mechanics to knock it to- 

water the people drunk before they gether, had to be brought from New 

laid up. A Cincinnati corpse don’t York. After fretful weeks of labor the 

richen a soil any.” New Orleans was ready to launch. Her 

The heyday of keelboatmen had approximate cost had been $38,000. 

waned when Mark Twain, whose Excitement bordering on scandal- 
real name was Samuel Langhorne ized alarm spread through Pittsburgh 
Clemens, lived on the Mississippi in and up the valley of the Mononga- 

sleepy Hannibal, Missouri. By then hela when it was learned that Mrs. 

the steamboat had taken over most Roosevelt intended to accompany 

of the river traffic, for speed was an her husband on the maiden voyage. 

American trait, and everyone had No one ever had heard of such folly, 

forgotten how they had laughed at people said; the boat would blow up 

the first idea of thinking a boat and the woma’n’s pieces would make 

could navigate this tricky old river every fish in the Monongahela a fu- 

with hissing engines and fancy pad- ture cannibal. Mrs. Roosevelt smiled 

dlewheels. stood on the deck when, on a 

In 1807 Robert Fulton had sailed bright September day in 181 1, al- 
his steamboat on the Hudson River, most everyone in Pittsburgh came 
and, impressed by this remarkable down to the river to see the man and 
achievement, Governor Claiborne woman exploded into eternity. In- 
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sicad, the ./VV»> Orleans settled nicelv 
in tlic water and, with a head of 
steam, clipped through the water at 
a speed of eight to ten miles an hour. 
To the people along the banks of the 
^lonongiihcla success was even more 
astonishing than disaster. Cheer after 
cheer shook the air. 

I iu* hie trial, however, came after 
passing Citieinnati. and the Child of 
C...dattiit\ WfHiUl have blained eveiw 
bit o! the trotible on coming near a 
< its th.u had only clear drinking 
w.'.ter; In late Xoveniber. the .\V;r 
Orlfdni reached a point in the river 
ft the fis<’ u! ;• falls hati stopper! 

• o.,lv i'nr isirht*-. tT dr.ittght at 
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its shallowest part, and yet to get into 
the Indiana channel Nicholas Roose- 
velt had to risk navigating $38,000 
worth of boat at this spot. 

The steam boiler began to tlirob. 
the safety valve tvhlstled, the paddle- 
wheels churtted, and the big New- 
fonndlatid dog who had cotne .alotig 






for the voyage crouched at Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s feet as though afraid to 
look over his paws. In the water, 
black ledges of rock glistened. The 
eddies swirled into white foam, then 
came up onto the deck in angry 
splashes. 


No one spoke. The pilots motioned 
with their hands, indicating the di- 
1 ection that was needed. Then the 
tension eased. The J^ew Orleans was 
through the perilous passage! 

So steamboating came to the Mis- 
sissippi, and when in 1857 Mark 
Twain, then about twenty-two, be- 
came an apprenticed pilot, the boom 
years of stcamboating dominated life 
along the old river. How well Mark 
knew what a dead town Hannibal 
could be until ten minutes before a 
steamboat touched her dock, and 
how, ten minutes after the boat had 
departed, the town returned to its 
snooze. Even if lie never did a bad 
'bing in his life, Mark knew, God 
still wouldn’t let him become a pi- 
rate. so the nc.xt best thing was to be 
a captain or pilot who set hearts 
bounding as town after town heard 
the magic ers’; 


“S-t-c-a-m-bont a-comin’l” 
\Vhen soundings were taken 
tivrr depths, for two fathoms ofwat 
tile boatman sang out. “Ma 
twain!" Listening. .Sam Clemens a 
uutred his |>cn n.'mie. 


M;u k s hrst ex 
was a.im.ird 


{>encnce as a cub 
the steamer /W/ 


Jones, out of New Orleans, and his 
instructor was the redoubtable Hor- 
ace Bixby. Every point, every rock, 
every shallow along hundreds of miles 
of river Bixby knew. He sang out 
each landmark once — “This is Nine- 
Mile Point” or “The slack water ends 
here abreast this bunch of China 
trees; now we cross over” — and ex- 
pected Mark to remember this river 
lore forever. The youth didn’t. More- 
over, awakened in the night to take 
his second watch, he fell into a bad 
mood. So did Bixby — but let Mark 
tell the story his own way: 

“It was a rather dingy night, al- 
though a fair number of stars w'erc 
out. The big mate was at the wheel, 
and he had the old tub pointed at n 
star and was holding her straight up 
the middle of the river. The shores 
on either hand were not more than 
half a mile apart, but they seemed 
wonderfully far away and ever so 
vague and indistinct. The mate said: 

“‘We’ve got to land at Jones’s 
plantation, sir.’ 

‘‘The vengeful spirit in me exulted. 

I said to myself, ‘I wish you joy of 
your job, Mr. Bi.xby; you’ll have a 
good time finding Mr. Jones’s plan- 
tation such a night as this; and I 
hope you never will find it as long as 
you live. ' 

Mr. Bixby said to the mate: 

‘Upper end of the plantation, or 
the lower?* 

fci 4 T • * 

C' pper. 
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“ ‘I can’t do it. The stumps there 
are out of the water at this stage. It’s 
no great distance to the lower, and 
you’ll have to get along with that.” 

“ ‘All right, sir. If Jones don’t like 
it, he’ll have to lump it, I reckon.’ 

“. . . All I desired to ask Mr. Bixby 
was the simple question whether he 
was ass enough to really imagine he 
was going to find that plantation on 
a night when all plantations were 
exactly alike and all the same color. 

. . . The stars were all gone now, and 
the night was as black as ink. I could 
hear the wheels churn along the 
bank, but I was not entirely certain 
that I could see the shore. The voice 
of the invisible watchman called up 
from the hurricgine-deck: 

“ ‘What’s this, sir?’ 

“ ‘Jones’s plantation.’ 

“I said to myself, ‘I wish I might 
venture to offer a small bet that it 
isn’t.’ But I did not chirp. I only 
waited to see. Mr. Bixby handled the 
engine-bells, and in due time the 
boat’s nose came to the land, a torch 
glowed from the forecastle, a man 
skipped ashore, a darky’s voice on 
the bank said: ‘Gimme de k’yarpet- 
bag, Mass’ Jones, ’and the next mo- 
ment we were standing up the river 
again, all serene.” 

From such experiences Mark soon 
learned that there was more to pilot- 
ing on the old Mississippi than met 
the eye. First was the necessity of a 
memory. “To know the Old and New 


Testaments by heart,” he said, “and- 
be able to recite them glibly, forward 
or backward, or begin at random 
anywhere in the book and recite both 
ways and never trip or make a mis- 
take, is no extravagant mass of 
knoivledge, and no marvelous facility, 
compared to a pilot’s massed knowl- 
edge of the Mississippi and his mar- 
velous facility in the handling of it.” 

Next, a pilot needed good, quick 
judgment, which was a matter of 
brains, and without “a good stock of 
that article” no one had a right in a 
pilothouse. Finally, a pilot must have 
courage, for the whole river was bris- 
tling with new dangers and new 
emergencies every moment of every 
trip. 

Speeds of the runs between cities 
on the Mississippi created a national 
sport followed as avidly as today’s 
major-league baseball standings, and 
the authority for records was Com- 
modore Rollingpin’s Almanac. In 
1814 the Orleans had taken 6 days, 

6 hours, and 40 minutes to make the 
268-mile run between New Orleans 
and Natchez, Mississippi; in 1870 the 
R. E. Lee was making the same run 
in 17 hours and 11 minutes. From 
New Orleans to Cairo, Illinois, a dis- 
tance of 1,024 miles, the run of the 
J. M, White in 1844 had taken 3 
days, 6 hours, and 44 minutes; in 
1870 the R. E. Lee cut the time to 3 
days and 1 hour. 

The J. M. White was deservedly 
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renowned, for in 1844 she made the 
1,218-mile run from New Orleans to 
St. Louis in 3 days, 23 hours, and 9 
minutes. That record stood until 1870 
when the R. E. Lee and the Natchez 
raced the same distance. The R. E. 
Lee, reaching St. Louis in 3 days, 18 
hours, and 14 minutes, bested the run 
of the Natchez by 6 hours and 36 
minutes. In 1868 the Hawkeye State 
made the 800-mile run from St. Louis 
to St. Paul, Minnesota, in 2 days and 
20 hours, a record that stood. The 
A. L. Shotwell was another steamer 
of national prominence, although 
Mark Twain viewed dubiously the 
claim that “When the Eclipse and 
the A. L. Shotwell ran their famous 
race many years ago, it was said that 
pains were taken to scrape the paint 
gilding off the fanciful device which 
hung between the EclipscL chimneys, 
and that for that one trip the captain 
left offhis kid gloves and had his head 
shaved.'' 


But even when the captains didn’t 
shave their heads, a race between 
steamers of rival packet companies 
woke up the whole river. Boys waited 
eagerly at the landings for the great 
boats to appear, even though they 
knew that the stopover would only 
last the minute or two necessary to 
throw on more cord wood. Then off 
went the racers with tall columns of 
black smoke belching from their 
stacks, guns booming farewell, bands 
playing “Hail Columbia,” and the 
crowds along the shore shouting 
themselves hoarse. 

The Civil War cut off Mississippi 
steamboating in its prime, and just 
when fine boats like the Natchez a^ttd 
the R. E. Lee were reviving the old 
glory, along came the depression of 
1873 to ruin everything. Doubtless 
the Child of Calamity blamed that 
sad tragedy on Cincinnati drinking 
water, too. 




The Underground 
Railroad, 1804-1860 

Along the Mississippi that Mark 
Twain loved, a flatboat in 1828 car* 
ried young Abe Lincoln to New 
Orleans. Romantic authors have pic- 
tured the youth so repelled by his 
contact wth Negro slavery in the 
deep South that he vowed personal 
war against it, but truth does not 
support this story. Even though Lin- 
coln did see colored men and women 
on the auction block, he ivas a young 
giant, troubled with growing pains 
and an uncertain future, who shed 
easily this unpleasant memory. 

Lincoln’s reaction fitted a national 
pattern, for in many ways America 
exhibited more concern over slavery 


before, rather than after, the Revolu- 
tion. Interest in the Negro’s bondage 
lessened as the country became ab- 
sorbed in problems of launching a 
new government and finding its 
place in a world unsettled by the am- 
bitions of Napoleon. New territories 
to explore, settle, and exploit ap- 
pealed strongly to the public’s imag- 
ination; and since the invention of 
the cotton gin by Eli Whitney in 
I 793, the plantation system, valu- 
able to the nation’s economy and de- 
pendent on slavery, had entered a 
boom era that supported the pro- 
slavery argument. 

After all, slavery was not an Amer- 
ican invention. In dim ages past, 
man had decided to put captured 
enemies to work instead of killing 
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them; thus slavery had marked a 
stumbling step forward in civiliza- 
tion. The laws of Moses revealed that 
slaves existed among ancient He- 
brews; the ancient Greeks purchased 
slaves from pirates; and at the height 
of Roman power there had been 
three slaves for every free man. The 
Portuguese discovered, sometime 
during the 15th century, the profit 
in selling captured African Negroes, 
and imitators quickly appeared. A 
Dutch frigate, landing twenty Ne- 
groes at Jamestown in 1619, began 
on our own mainland the importa- 
tion of human beings for profit. 

Around 1671, the Quakers in Eng- 
land developed a militant opposi- 
tion to slavery that they brought to 
America. Among nations, Denmark 
in 1792 was the first to stop its ships 
from carrying slavc.s (later that same 
year England outlawed the slave 
trade), and in 1808 the United 


States prohibited further importa- 
tion of slaves. Slowly, man began to 
grope another step forward in his 
civilization, but history teaches noth- 
ing if not the fact that man progresses 
at an uneven pace and his gains are 
never constant around the world. 

So would the force of history react 
on slavery. In 1833, slaver)^ was 
abolished in all British colonies. 
American Quakers were jubilant. 
Now they determined to free the Ne- 
gro in America even if they must 
break all the laws by which, for eco- 
nomic reasons, slavery was protected. 
This decision scarcely could be called 
new, for, through the Underground 
Railroad, American Quakers had 
been lawbreakers for years. 

Imagine yourself in 1840 an op- 
erator for the Underground Rail- 
road. You have come South by a 
circuitous route, so that you will not 
be recognized from a previous jour- 




ney, to meet a band of Negroes in 
the swamp behind a plantation. Men, 
women, and children, the young and 
the aged, the well-dressed and the 
ragged crowd around you. A mother 
wants to rejoin in Canada her hus- 
band and son who have already 
escaped; an old fellow, with ugly 
marks of a lashing on his back, pleads 
for a little peace before he dies; you 
must respect the spirit of a people 
who will run any risk to be free. 

Your own risk is great for you will 
be pursued, and, if caught, im- 
prisoned, and perhaps beaten, hung, 
or shot. But you have learned from 
the experiences of other operators on 
the Underground Railroad, a great 
many tricks of slave-running. The 
untiring runner, Harriet Tubman, 
has taught you that it is best to start 
the journey north on a Saturday 
night, for the owner cannot advertise 
the escape of his slaves until the fol- 


lowing Monday. Harriet also has' 
taught you her grim rule of slave- 
running — if a slave loses heart and 
turns back, it is better to kill him ^ 
than run the chance of betraying the 
others. 

How to get your Negroes north is 
a decision you must reach quickly. 
Again, experience is helpful, for 
many subterfuges have succeeded. 
The Negro, Henry Box Brown, was 
shipped from Richmond to Philadel- 
phia in a box, and carried every inch 
of the way by an unsuspecting Adams 
Express Company. You have learned, 
too, from the ingenuity of the Vir- 
ginia slaveholder turned slave-run- * 
ner,John Fairfield, who once helped 
twenty-eight slaves escape by organ- 
izing them into a funeral procession. 
But these are spectacular methods 
only to be used in case of emergency; 
other ruses can be employed that 
have worked a hundred times under 
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nvcrngc conditions. 

Above everything, you must in- 
spnc confidence in the Negroes who 
are going with you that they can 
rM:apf. 'I'hey must tindersrand that 
t!ic Undergromid Railroad svas finit 
"mcorpormed" in IBOl and that as 
munv as 3.000 persons mav be cn- 
vuerd in its operation, -pp;,^, 
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know that at the established “sta- 
tions” along the route others will be 
wailing with food, clothing, and 
money, with rowboats, horses, and 
carriages that have specially con- 
structed secret compartments, and, if 
necessary, with while babies to carrs’ 
so that fugitives may represent them- 
selves as traveling servants. 

Your point of starting decides 
which course on the Underground 
you must travel. One route will take 
you from Missouri northeast across 
Illinois, a second from Kentucky and 
Virginia across Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania, and a third from 
Maryland and V’^irginia acro.'^s east- 
ern Pennsylvania. You know that the 
OhifA’line ’bersrs the heaviest traflic. 



and that under pressure any slave 
can be run from a border state to 
Canada in forty-eight hours. 

You gather the band of Negroes 
around you for final instructions. If 
bloodhounds pursue, onion rubbed 
on the body will throw off the scent. 
If circumstances force the band 
apart, remember to travel at night — 


by the North Star. If the sky is over- 
cast, feel for the moss on the trunks 
of the trees and you will be going 
north. Move fast, keep under cover, 
say nothing unless you are sure you 
address a friend. 

So the run begins. When the 
swamp ends, you pause, listening for 
the dogs. You look toward the North 
Star, then calculate the best road 


into the mountains, for generally 


mountain people run small farms 


that do not need slaves. You prod the 









laggards — every moment of darkness 
must count. Along the road, across 
fields, through forests, in rain or snow 
or full moonlight, you press on. But 
often you stop. You listen. A single 
dog’s bark can spell disaster until 
you can find water to disguise your 
trail. With heavy heart, you realize 
how close the morning is. Where is 
the river? In the darkness a voice 
calls your name. 

“Yes,” you say. 

“How many did you bring?” 
“Ten.” 

“The boats are at the first cove. 
Tom and Sam will row. The loft of 
Sam’s barn is cleared for them.” 

You find the cove and the boats. 
The oars dip softly. You breathe 
easier. Making the first station is al- 
ways the most dangerous. Tomorrow 
night you will be in Ohio. There will 
be nothing to the run then! 

How many Negroes escaped by 
the Underground Railroad? Figures 
cannot be accurate because of the 
nature of the enterprise, but Gover- 
nor Qiiitman ofMississippi estimated 
that beuveen 1810 and 1850 at least 
100,000 slaves, valued at more than 
thirty million dollars, w’cre run out 


of the South. The “president” of the 
Underground was the Indiana 
Quaker, Levi Coffin, who alone tvas 
credited with helping 3,000 Negroes 
escape. Busy Harriet Tubman made 
nineteen trips on the Underground 
and led more than 300 slaves to free- 
dom; John Mason, a fugitive slave 
from Kentucky, brought out 265; 
and over the Ohio route more than 
40,000 Negroes traveled. 

As America approached the mid- 
century, many of the forces tearing 
at the nation were hidden. Texas 
gained its freedom and provided new 
territory into which slavery could 
spread. The Louisiana Purchase, the 
Lewis and Clark expedition, the trails 
blazed by the fur trappers opened a 
new' empire, but where would the 
line be drawn between a nation half 
free, half enslaved? The Quakers, 
who did not believe in w'ar, contin- 
ued w'orking diligently for the Un- 
derground Railroad — thus providing 
in the end a prime cause of the blood- 
iest civil war the w'orld has yet 
knowm! Meanw'hile, however, other 
great chapters in American histor>' 
were being lived. One of special sig- 
nificance belonged to New England. 



Lower Away!” 



of Whaling, 1840-1860 

“There she blows! There! There! 

She blows) She blows)” 

In the years between 1840 and 
1860, American whaling enjoyed its 
golden period. In New England 
ports, like New Bedford and Salem, 
Edgartown and Nantucket, roister- 
ing harpooners and grizzled mast 
hands became a common sight. Har- 
bors were crowded with the weather- 
worn whalers, and lads of fifteen and 
sixteen gazed at the old brigs and 
dreamed of adventure in far distant 


Work aplenty these boys could 
find. In the boom years no less than 
500 vesseb left ports every year, and 
in one twelve-month period 735 ves- 
sels were cleared. Lads whose faces 
never had felt a razor came back 
grown men, for a single voyage would 
often last three years or longer. Some- 
times they made good money, some- 
times not. A green hand might sign 
onto a whaler for as little as one 
three-hundredths ( 3 ^) or one four- 

hundredths (^) of the net profit 




earned from the sperm oil, whale oil, 
and whalebone brought home. 

Principally, two types of whales 
were hunted. The bowhead or Green- 
land right whale — so named because 
it was the “right"’ whale to find — was 
sought because of the horny plates 
in place of teeth that filled its mouth. 
Often a right whale, full gro\\Ti to a 
length of sixty feet with one third of 
his body consisting of an enormous 
head, would yield two hundred of 
these elastic plates eagerly bought 
by manufacturers of corsets, collars, 
and hoop skirts. 

Even more sought was the sperm 
whale, then found in the seas of tem- 
perate and tropical climates. In sum- 
mer this whale usually migrated 
north, to the waters around Iceland 
and the Bering Strait, and about 
Octolx;r moved south of the Equator. 
The sperm whale’s length could be 
sixty or sixty-five feet, his weight 
sc%-cruy tons. The long, narrow lower 
jaw, more than one third the length 
of his body, contained from twentv 
to thirty fanglike teeth sometimes as 
ih.ick as a man's wrist. Such a whale 
cti'iily could swallow a man, although 
the strong digestive juices of the 
whale's stomach would soon end life 
for.thitr unhappy fellow. 


'I'hc ^prrrn whade was full of mali- 
irtckx, When attacked, his pow- 
r.ui j. f oiud crtr<h a svhalcboat. 
(.)r to 0^= cajx: lii': purMjets liecould dive 
to a drpth r,f three lift Its of a mile. 
Mofr.rr ‘gv'tfrt whale'., cuardinc their 


babies, grew especially pugnacious, 
and seasoned whalers told stories of 
frightened mother whales that turned 
on a three-masted ship and staved in 
its sides! 

Yet the dangers of hunting sperm 
whales could not daunt Yankee osm- 
ers from risking their ships, or young 
boys and grizzled harpooners from 
risking their necks, at the thought of 
the profits awaiting them. A great 
reservoir in the sperm whale's head, 
really part of its nose, contained an 
oil from which candles were made. 
Also in the intestines of sick sperm 
whales w-as found a grayish, musk)'- 
smelling substance called ambergns 
that was used as a base in making 
perfumes. A single ounce of amber- 
gris brought a tidy sum, and one sick 
sperm whale might ^ield as much as 
five hundred pounds. In addition, oil 
obtained from boiling the blubber of 
the whale had a steady market value 
and many uses. 

Not only boys who grew up along 
the coast but also bovs from farm and 

j 

city dreamed of tjoing do%vn to the 
sea in stout-rigged whalers. One 
city boy was Herman Melville, who 
at seventeen appeared one day in 
New Bedford to seek his fortune as a 
seaman, "^'oung Melville later found 
life aboard the Acushml hard and 
cruel and beyond the endurance of 
his high-hearted spirit. In the Mar- 
quesas Islands, in the South Pacific. 
^^Ic!%•il!e deserted slnp and took hrs 
chance atrionc cannihab wh^'i often 
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cooked and ate their enemies. After 
Ccivw Vve, a-hoacd. aa 

Australian whaler, but again life on 
ship seemed unbearable and he de- 
serted. 

In time Melville wrote Moby Dick, 
a story of the golden years of Amer- 
ican whaling. The boy or girl who 
once voyages with Melville aboard 
his fictitious whaler, the Pequod, never 
forgets the hard, driving life that 
made famous the seamen of New 


England. Melville is Ishmael, the lad 
who wanted so much to “sail about 
a little and see the watery part of the 
world.” There must have been many 
Ishmaels in the I840’s and 1850’s, 
and perhaps there were harpooners 
like Queequeg, a cannibal turned 
whaler whose retreating forehead 
made Ishmael think ofGeorge Wash- 
ington. Likely there were many 
mates like Stubb, from Cape Cod, a 
man of strong, silent, honest will; 
and like Flask, from Tisbury on 
Martha’s Vineyard, who talked with 
reckless bravado except in the pres- 
ence of the captain, when no one 
could have been more acquiescent. 

But there could have been only 
one Captain Ahab, that strange man 
maddened by a hatred for Moby 
Dick, the white sperm whale that 
had bitten off his leg. Honest Stubb 
sensed first how wicked and ill-boding 
it was for anyone to seek vengeance 
as Captain Ahab did, so that he 
would search for years across all 
oceans to kill the white whale that 
had maimed him. Once, seeing Cap- 



tain Ahab upon his artificial leg 
made of whalebone, Ishmael thought: 
“On life and death this old man 
walked!” 

Never would Ishmael forget that 
first time when, from high in the rig- 
ging of the Pequod, he heard the cry: 
“There she blows . . 
“Where-away?” 

“On the lee-beam, about two 
miles off! A school of them!” 

A sperm whale, blowing his spout 
with regularity, could never be mis- 
taken. The Pequod was kept from the 
wind, so that the whales would not 
be alarmed and, with a mighty dive, 
make off in the opposite direction. 
Around Ishmael played the fast 
drama of whaling: 

“The sailors at the fore and miz- 
zen had come down; the line tubs 
were fixed in their places; the cranes 
were thrust out; the mainyard was 
backed, and the three boats swung 
over the sea like three samphire bas- 
kets over high cliffs.” 

Across the deck came Captain 
Allah’s order; 

“Lower away, then, d’ye hear? 
Lower away there, 1 say.” 

'I he thunder of the captain’s voice 
made Islnnael leap, goatlike, into the 
boats below, 'rhe. steady Stubb broke 
into a chant: 

Hurrah for the gold cup orsfx;rin 
oik my heros! Three cheers, men— 
all hearts alive! Easy, easy; don't be 

in a Inujy (\at\ t lx: in a hurty! Why 

don t you sn.'tp vour oai>., yoti rascals? 


Bite something, you dogs! So, so, so, 
then — softly, softly! That’s it — that’s 
it! Long and strong.” 

Ishmael rowed with the others 
after the spouts of the sperm whales. 
Sometimes the vast swells of the sea 
would lift the boats on knifelike 
edges, then headlong, sledlike, the 
boats rushed down the opposite sides. 
Sometimes amid the curling and hiss- 
ing of the waves came “an enormous 
wallowing sound as of fifty elephants 
stirring in their litter.” Through the 
boat rose a loud shout: “Stand up! 
Queequeg, harpoon in hand, sprang 
to his feet. 

Again the boat tossed, the sail 
quivered. Then came the exultant 
cry; “That’s his hump. There, there, 
give it to him.” 

Young Ishmael w'aited breath- 
lessly: 

“A short rushing sound leaped out 
of the boat; it was the darted iron 
from Queequeg. Then all in one 
welded commotion came an invisible 
push from astern, while forward the 
boat seemed striking on a ledge; the 
sail collapsed and e.xplodcd; a gush 
of scalding vapor shot up near by: 
something rolled and tumbled like 
an earthquake beneath us. The whole 
crew were half suffocated as they 
were tos.sed helter-skelter into the 
white curdling cream of the. .squall- 
Squall, whale, and harpoon had ail 
blended together: and the whale, 
merely grazed by the iron, had 
escaped." 








Ishmacl helped right the whale- 
boat, retrieve the oars, and tumble 
back over the gunwale. Shivering 
cold, he relumed to the Peqnod. He 
knew now that whaling was no lark. 

but AjTu-nean whaling prospered 
k.e< ause the darted iron of a Once- 
O.ueg more often struck its mark; the 
lo;u; hne piaved out as the captured 
v.dialr drov: ami twisted and raced 

f 


and fought for freedom until on the 
sea appeared the gush of thick blood 
that meant death to the gallant ad- 
versary. Then, hauled to the main 
.ship, the whale was lifted aboard by 
windlass. To cut off the great head 
sometimes took an hour and a half 
^Mten the blubber was peeled offlhe 
tail, the disjointed carcass was rolled 
into the sea to feed the sharks. .A hole 
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the size of a barrel was cut into the 
head to ladle out the semifluid that 
would be made into spermaceti 
candles. From fifteen to twenty bar- 
rels could be drawn from a large 
sperm whale. 

Greedinessended thegolden period 
of American whaling. Fewer and 
fewer became the schools of sperm 
whales in the grounds where once 

they had been hunted so profitably. 
Whaling boats were sold, often for 
traffic off the coast of Africa where to 
this day, buried in the sands, may be 
found derelicts bearing such typi- 
cally American names as Tankee 
Trader, Aiaid of Salem, and Susan 
Adams. Yet the quest for quick fortune 
had not ended in America. Soon the 
magic word would be “California!” 


2^7 • Christmas at Donner Lake 
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The Settlement of 
California, 1846 

Push on over the mountain,” the 
Indian guide advised. “It means 
death if more snow comes.’ 

A moan spread through the party 
of California-bound settlers. Snow, 
mile after mile of dreary snow that 
had been falling since October, al- 
most a month before it had been ex- 
pected . . . snow choking the moun- 
tain roads so that the wagons couldn’t 
be dragged through and the pack- 
laden oxen stumbled and fell, snow 
in the passes, waist-deep, where men 
and women clutched their children 
in their arms, trying to warm chilled 
flesh against chilled flesh. Always, 
the snow! 





li is only three miles to the sum- 
mit,” the Indian guide said. His 
grave, seamed face looked like the 
face of the Prophet Amos in the 
Bible. 

Again, from the party of settlers, 
rose a sound of despair. Around 
them, under leaden skies, towered 
the menacing Sierras. Weak voices 
spoke: 

“I can’t go on.” 

Over the protest of the guides it 
was decided to pitch camp. That 
night the dreaded snow fell. . . , 

The year, 1846, was the year after 
explorers like John C. Fremont con- 
quered California for the United 




States. Of the approximately five 
hundred Americans who set out in 
1846 to find new lives on the Pacific 
coast, none would tell a more tragic 
story than the group who failed to 
follow the Indian guide to the sum- 
mit of the mountain. Originally, 
these settlers had started from Spring- 
field, Illinois, under the leadership 
of George and Jacob Donner and 
James F. Reed; of the eighty-seven 
who left the quiet, rolling prairies, 
only forty-seven ever reached Cali- 
fornia alive. 

The Reed girl, Virginia, blinked 
her eyes next morning against the 
terrible snow. They were trapped! 
She would never forget the behavior 
of the Indian guide when last night 
the first feathery flakes had hissed 
around the campfire. Wrapped in his 
blanket, he had gone to stand alone 
under a tree. He had stood there all 
night. Then, the nightmarish mem- 
ory of an exhausted but disturbed 
slumbering through the darkness re- 
turned to V irginia. A shawl had been 
her only covering, and every few 
mf)mcius Mrs. Reed had bent over 
her, shaking the shawl so that the 
girl would not be buried alive. 

“ I here's nothing to do but make 
tite best of the devil's luck.” said 

Stanton, one of the leaders of the 
party. 

Bttt Stanton could not hide his 
iieavy hrmt frotn Virginia, nor 
could she ‘hidd her misety from him. 
Somehow, on she shore of Donner 


Lake (then called Truckee Lake), by 
working together and trying to put 
on bright faces, a camp of three 
double cabins was built. The Reed 
half of the party were luckier than 
the Donner half, who had been 
caught in Alder Creek Valley below 
the lake, and who could only throw 
together brush sheds covered with 
pine boughs. 

What cold, hard, busy days they 
were as the Breen Cabin, the Murphy 
Cabin and the Reed- Graves Cabin 
rose on the shore of Donner Lake! 
The men killed all the cattle and 
carefully packed the meat in the 
snow. The Indian guides lived in the 
same cabin with Virginia, the other 
Reeds, and the Graves family. It was 
a struggle for the girl to fight her w'ay 
between cabins to visit her neigh- 
bors. When the storms struck, each 
group would be shut in the same 
dwelling for nine or ten days. 

No one was particularly surprised 
when Baylis Williams died, for he 
had been sickly when the party- 
started. But this first death at Don- 
ner Lake seemed a grim symbol. Be- 
fore spring, starvation might kill all 
of them! 

“Wc’vc got to get over the moun- 
tains somehow,” Stanton dcchircd. 

Wc VC got to have relief.” 

How many group.s started for thc 
California settlements and were 
hurled back by the howling storms, 
Virginia was never certain. Both 
winds and snows proved pitiless. But 
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Stanton could be a stubborn man, calmly, “eat slowly, for this one day 
and one day, mounted on snowshoes, you can have all you wish!*’ 
he started out with a party of ten Virginia savored each bite. Never 
men and five women to cross the would she lose the real meaning of 

frozen Sierras. The sixth day out Christmas now. 
the gallant Stanton perished, one But the days that followed Christ- 
of the eight who would die. History mas relapsed into the old, dreary pat- 

has named his party the Forlorn tern — each day growing a little 

Hop®- worse, a trifle harder to bear. There 

Meanwhile at Donner Lake, the were more deaths. More snows. More 

long, freezing days passed. Hunger winds howling through the melan- 
became the companion who slept choly pines. More whimpering sounds 

and walked with everyone, Themejj of hunger. 

crawled out after wood, scarcely hav- “We are all starving,” aged Mrs. 
ing strength left to move. Breen said one day. 

One day when Virginia awoke, Mrs. Reed’s lips stiffened. She 
sluggish and shivering, her mother would not see her children starve! 
asked, “Do you know what day this She would cross the mountains her- 
is, Virginia?” self and bring them bread I 

The girl shook her head. Bravely, without a guide, Mrs. 

“It’s Christmas!” Mrs. Reed said. Reed started on her mission, accom- 
Then that brave pioneer woman panied by her friend Eliza, Virginia, 
disclosed her surprise — the few dried and stout-hearted Milt Elliott, who 

apples she had saved, the beans, the wore snowshoes and made the tracks 

bit of tripe, the small piece of bacon for the women to follow. Eliza col- 

for a feast on this day that honored lapsed the first day and turned back 
the birth of the blessedjesus! to the cabin. Virginia, her mother, 

The cabin exploded with glee. and Milt pressed on, sometimes really 

Like long silent church beih that crawUng instead of walking, and 

had awakened, laughter pealed from choking with discouragement when 
the throats of the children. No meal they reached the summit, for all they 

was ever cooked more carefully, or could see were mountains and ifiore 
with more round eyes anxiously mountains and more mountains! 
watching every bubble! The nights were hardest for Mrs. 

“Your Christmas dinner,” Mrs. Reed,Milt, and Virginia. The moan- 
Reed cried at last. hig pines cried out in utter loneliness. 

Virginia crowded with the others In the distance, beyond the camp- 
around the crude table. fires, wild beasts screamed. 

• “Children ” Mrs. Reed told them Virginia awakened one morning, 
Ii7r1 



at hrst baffled and then stricken witi' 
a new fear. Indeed, this was no terri- 
ble dream — she was in a deep well ol 
snow melted by the campfires during 
the night! 

Milt took the lead now. “Careful, 
he said. “Watch eveiy move. If wc 
start an avalanche down here, we ll 
all be buried alive!” 

Step by step. Milt dug a stairway 
to the surface. The party climlxrd 
out. Poor \‘irginia cried, her foot was 
so badly frozen. 

“There h nothing to do but go 
back to the cabin.” Mrs. Reed said 
wearily. 

But it w.as lucky they did. Soon 
the snow fell hcavilvonce more, dlic 








three would have perished in the 
mountains. 

So Virginia returned to still other 
days cooped up in the cabin. Morn- 
ings the snow must be shoveled out 
of the fireplace before a frail fire, that 
really warmed no one, could be built. 
All that remained to eat were the 
raw hides on the roof, which Mrs. 
Reed boiled, but looking at the stuff, 
Virginia felt revolted. 

^“It’s just like a pot of glue?” she 
cried. 

Mrs. Breen stepped into this emer- 
gency, slipping Virginia bits of meat 
that the woman had saved. If they 
all must die in the end, Virginia 
often wondered, why did they fight 
so desjierately to keep their low em- 
ber of life aglow? 

Elsewhere, a great event took 
place. Seven members of Stanton’s 
party — the Forlorn Hope — crossed 


the mountains. Their gaunt bodies 
and pinched faces told their bleak 
story to the California settlers. Men 
stayed upaJJ night, killing cattle, dry- 
ing beef, making flour. A relief party 
of seven, under Captain Reasen P. 
Tucker, struck out through the Sier- 
ras for Donner Lake. On the even- 
ing of February 19, 1 847, Tucker’s 
group reached the cabins. From the 
cracked lips of Mr. Breen came four 
words: 

“Relief, thank God, relief!” 

In time Virginia arrived in Yerba 
Buena, as San Francisco was first 
called. Behind her in the snows of 
Donner Lake were many of her 
friends who had died, none more 
precious than Milt Elliott. But the 
story of the conquest and settlement 
of a great continent often must be 
written in blood and its pages stained 
by bitter tears. 
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2.8 • A Word That Burns 


Like Fever 








Gold Is Discovered 
in California, 1848 

1 nr. STOTiv of California before the 
tra,e;ic winter sufTered by the Donner 
1 atty was filled with intrigue and 
conflict. Only the Indians lived in 
peace beside the towering mountains 
and hostile deserts. Beginning with 
the explorer, Juan Rodriguez Ca- 
brilio. who in Ifi Pi anchored in San 
Oaeo Has, the white man brought 
seeds of jealousy that bore liitter 
ft uit, 

I he Sp.miards weic not impr<’.s*-e<i 
Vsito f '.liitoniia. I)ut wheti in 


England’s Sir Francis Drake sailed 
along its coast, Spain’s interest re- 
vived. Spain’s first militar)' posts 
were built at the sites of San Diego 
and Monterey, and beside the forts 
rose Franciscan missions; then, in a 
period of fifty years {1769-1819). 
nineteen other missions were estab- 
lished. When Mexico threw ofl its 
Spanish shackles, it claimed Califor- 
nia and viewed with suspicion for- 
eign interlopers. Within less than one 
hundred miles of San Francisco. 
Rtissian fur trappers liad erected 
Fort Ross, but by Ifl-f 1 the Russians 
had erf>wn homesjej.; and sold tfieir 



land. Americanos, however, proved 
more tenacious, beginning with fur 
trapper Jedediah S. Smith who 
reached California in 1827, and com- 
pleting a cycle of “invasion” when 
Kit Carson guided Fremont’s ex- 
peditions in 1842, 1843, and 1845. 

If Mexican tempers shortened at 
the increasing number of American 
settlers, American tempers were no 
longer. In 1844 Fremont reappeared 
with a band of soldiers to build a fort 
and stand guard over the rights of his 
countrymen. Crossly, the two gov- 
ernments talked war. An offshoot of 
the rising bad feeling came in 1846 
when Americans routed the Mexi- 
cans from their fort at Sonoma and 
hoisted a homemade flag bearing a 
lone star, a grizzly bear, and the 
brave words “California Republic.” 

Among the early settlers was Cap- 
tainjohn A. Sutter, who in 1839 es- 
tablished the first white man’s post 
in inland California, which he named 
New Helvetia. Nine years later a 
town had been laid out, but renamed 
Sacramento; at nearby Sutter’s Fort, 
the captain operated a sawmill. Then 
one day in 1848 an employee named 
John Marshall rushed into Sutters 
private quarters. 

The captain was puzzled by Mar- 
shall’s strange manner. 

“What is it, Marshall?” 

“Can anyone hear us?” 

“No.” 

Suspiciously Marshall peered 
around the room and under the bed. 



“Tell me your trouble,” Sutter in- 
sisted. 

Marshall opened his hand and 
placed before the captain particles 
he had found in a ditch. He spoke a 
word that often burns like fever in 
the minds of men : 

“Gold!” 

Marshall’s secret could not be 
kept, yet the first news of the discov- 
ery was not really believed. In Mon- 
terey an old-timer swore that the 
gold talk was a ruse whereby the 
United States was trying to trick 
Californians into thinking that, once 
they kicked out the Mexicans, 
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heaven would fall into their laps. A ered wagons were called; some risked 

messenger was sent to the American long sea voyages and jungle diseases 

Fork, where the discovery had been crossing the Isthmus of Panama. Sea- 
reported, and when he returned, men carried the news to the ports of 
bringing specimens of the yellow the world, and returned with excited 
treasure, gold fever swept Monterey. prospectors. 

By nightfall husband and wife were California changed almost over- 

packing their belongings, the black- night. A shack rented for $100 a 

smith had dropped his hammer, the week, a small, one-story building 

farmer left his sickle, the baker shut sold for $40,000, a night’s lodging on 

his oven. Said an eyewitness; “All a cot cost $15, a weeks-old New York 

were off for the mines, some on newspaper brought $1 a copy. Prices 

horses, some on carts, some on of food and clothing soared to dizzy 

crutches; and one went in a litter.” heights in San Francisco and to diz- 

Wherever the trade winds blew zier heights in the gold fields where 

they seemed to verify the news of the everything had to be carried by 

discovery of gold in California, and muleback. Easy money brought the 

within the next twelve years 260,000 gamblers and desperados; a tree limb 

fortune seekers arrived. Some jolted 




and a rope administered swift pun- A miner’s “claim, which he 

ishment for the two unforgivable “staked off,” usually covered an 

crimes, claim jumping and horse area of forty square feet, and could 
stealing. he 

Prospectingthe gold fields properly remained on the spot. Generally, 
was called “the big gamble,” for from four to six miners worked as a 

where one man would “hit a strike” company, giving their claim some 

that brought him $100 a day, others such names as “Bunker Hdl” or 
would be lucky if they could show “Illinois” to indicate their true home, 
that much for a month’s toil. More- The surface soil— miners called it 
over, gold prospecting proved a “top dirt”— was worked in a “Long 

hard bitter, lonely life. Watching Tom,” which was a trough about 

from’hillsides dotted with the red, twenty feet long and eight inches 

white pink, and orange blossoms of deep. The “Long Tom” was made of 
wildfl’owers the Sierra grouse must wood except for a six-foot section of 

have wondered at the strange crea- perforated sheet iron, called the 

tures in ragged shirts and scrubby “riddle,” beneath which rested the 

beards who had invaded their wilder- “riffle box.” Three or four men 

shoveled top dirt into the trough, 


water washed it down to the riddle, 
and here another man kept the dirt 
in motion with a hoe. Gold, being 
very heavy, sank to the bottom, and 
passed through the holes of the rid- 
dle into the riffle box. 

Many miners disdained working 
top dirt, wanting to reach as quickly 
as possible the richer deposits in the 
“bedrock.” First they “sank a shaft” 
— actually a process like digging a 
well — until they struck the bedrock. 
Now began the search for “crevices” 
containing the precious ore. This 
work they called “drifting coyote 
holes,” which meant they dug pas- 
sages from the main shaft to other 
sections of the bedrock. Thus they 
honeycombed tlic hill, A coyote hole 
was followed until the goal was 
reached or the air became so impure 
it extinguished headlamps and forced 
out the diggers. 

Such was the backbreaking labor 


of real prospecting. The reward 
could be a fabulous fortune or almost 
nothing. Yet the word that burned 
like fever continued its hold on the 
minds of men. In 1858 the discovery 
of gold in Colorado started a second 
rush to “Pike’s Peak or Bust”; in 
1859 a silver strike at the incredibly 
rich Comstock Lode turned the rush 
into Nevada; and in 1897 gold in 
the Yukon lured thousands across 
the snows to pay $10 a plate for ham 
and eggs. 

One effect of the discovery of gold 
in California was its swift growth in 
population so that in 1850 it was ad- 
mitted to the Union as our thirty- 
first state. Meanwhile a war had 
been fought that made this event 
possible; and the fact that California 
had been admitted on the condition 
that slavery was forever prohibited 
on its soil indicated other clouds of 
storm gathering over the nation. 



2,^ • Proving Ground 


The War with Mexico, 
1846-1848 

The LEA.N, gangling Midwesterner 
with the gaunt, sad face spoke in 
sharp, biting tones. Fellow Congress- 
men listened, some with smiles, 
others with scowls. Whigs like Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who now had the floor, 
believed that this war was unneces- 
sary. Democrats in the Administra- 
tion argued that Mexico had “shed 
American blood on American soil.” 
Congressman Lincoln ridiculed this 
claim. Where was the spot on which 
this blood had been shed? Would the 
President please locate it and ease 
the minds of Americans who feared 
that they had been tricked into a 
cruel war? 

Critics like Lincoln succeeded in 
makingjames Knox Polk probably 
the most hated man ever to hold the 
Presidency of the United States. 
During the four years f 1 845- 1 849) 
that Polk served as our eleventh 
President he achieved every objec- 
tive he sought, yet his unpopularity 
increased. Words such as “narrow,” 
“ungenerous,” and “cold,” often ap- 
plied to Polk’s personality, explain in 
part the unhappy memory history 
retains of him, but the deeper reason 
for the dissatisfaction with Polk was 
dramatized by Lincoln’s speech in 
Congress in 1848. 


Mexico refused to recognize the 
legality of the action by which in 
1845 Texas was finally annexed to 
the United States. Still, this dispute 
could have been settled peacefully 
if we had talked less about our “mani- 
fest destiny” as a nation to expand 
into the lands of the West and shown 
more understanding for the troubles 
that beset our neighbor to the south, 
A series of revolutions had afflicted 
Mexico with one unstable govern- 
ment after another and had pro- 
duced, through the loss of American 
lives and properly, claims against 
Mexico amounting to about three 
million dollars. 

President Polk realized that Mexico 
had no way of meeting these claims. 
He offered to cancel the debt if Mex- 
ico would recognize the Rio Grande, 
instead of the more northerly Nueces 
River, as the boundary between the 
two nations; and, in addition, offered 
to pay twenty-five million dollars if 
Mexico would sell California and 
New Mexico. Our ambassador to 
Mexico.John Slidell, attempted to 
negotiate these terms at a time when 
another revolution swept the country'. 
Neither Mexico’s old nor new presi- 
dent wanted to be placed in the light 
of buckling down to the United 
States. Slidell returned to Washing- 
ton in a huffy mood. Mexico deserved 
to be “chastised.” 
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American troops, stationed at the 
Nueces River, were ordered forward 
to the Rio Grande. Here, on April 25, 
1845, Mexican soldiers, who honestly 
believed they defended their home- 
land, defeated a small band of Amer- 
ican cavalry. Polk claimed that the 
United Spates had been “invaded,” a 
charge that Lincoln and the Whigs 
ridiculed. Moreover, Northern oppo- 
nents of slavery, viewing Polk as the 
tool of Southern “slavocracy,” sus- 
pected that a conspiracy existed to 
obtain more land for spreading slav- 
ery. Polk haughtily ignored all critics. 
On May 13, 1846, Congress declared 
war. 

Stationed at Jefferson Barracks in 
Missouri at this time was a young 
West Point graduate who disliked 
the army and wished he could be a 
teacher of mathematics. Friends of 
the young second lieutenant heard 
him criticize sharply the war that 
now forced him to become a soldier. 
Thus, grudgingly, began the military 
career of possibly the greatest gen- 
eral in the nation’s histon-. His name 
was Ulysses S. Grant. 

One of the significant aspects of 
the War with Mexico would be the 
number of future national leaders it 
produced. .X young engineer. Robert 
b. l.ee, ‘uuely would be heard from 
iigaiti, ( )th(*r .\merit:ans who re- 
ceivrti tiuir “baptinm of fire” in 
Mexico inehuhxi William 'fecumseh 
Shrrsn.'.n, ftcorgr B. MeUlellan. 
r.f.-iiee (hnflon Mea.dr, Tliorntss 



“Stonewall” Jackson, and John C. 
Pemberton, whose names would be- 
come household w'ords. 

The Mexican War also scr\'cd as a 
proving ground for future Presidents 
and Presidential aspirants, giving us 
General Zachary' Taylor, our twelfth 
President { 1 B'19-1 850); General Win- 
field Scott, who was defeated for 
oflicc by another general. I-Tanklin 
Pierce, our fourteenth President 
( 1 853“ 1 857); John C. Fremont, the 
imsuccessful Republican candidate 
in 1856; Grant, our eighteenth Presi- 
dent (1B60“U177); and Jeffersrjn 
Davis, President of the Gfjnfederate 
States of.Asneric.'i. 



U. S. Grant — his friends called 
him “Sam,” short for “Uncle Sam” 
— was typical of the young West 
Pointers who learned in Mexico the 
difference between war taught from 
a textbook and war on a battlefield. 
Under Zachary Taylor, Lieutenant 
Sam Grant met the Mexicans in the 
war’s first real action at Palo Alto, 
a battle fought eight miles northeast 
of Brownsville, Texas. Awaiting at- 
tack, Sam couldn’t speak for the feel- 
ings of General Taylor, but he could 
speak for himself: he had never heard 
a hostile gun and was sorry he had 
ever enlisted. Knowing he was any- 
thing but a hero, he watched, on the 
morning of May 8, 6,000 Mexicans 
forming into lines ofbattle. The fall 
grass where Sam waited reached al- 
most to his shoulders; the lances of 
the Mexican cavalry, he thought, 
looked sharp as darning-needles. 

Then Sam Grant fought in his 
first battle; 

. The Mexicans immediately 
opened fire upon us, first with artil- 
lery and then with infantry. At first 
their shots did not reach us, and the 
advance was continued. As we got 
nearer, the cannon balls commenced 
going through the ranks. They hurt 
no one, however, during this ad- 
vance, because they would strike the 
ground long before they reached our 
line, and ricochetted through the 
tall grass so slowly that the men 
would see therri and open ranks and 
let them pass.’ 


At the top of a hill, the battle grevv 
more furious. Grant clutched his 
flintlock musket. The surrounding 
chaparral often appeared impene- 
trable, and, Grant thought, “at the 
distance of a few hundred yards a 
man might fire at you all day without 
your finding it out.” Once a cannon 
ball passed near Grant, took off the 
head of a soldier, and ripped away 
the lower jaw of a captain. Sam 
Grant tightened his hold on the 
musket. 

The Americans defeated the Mex- 
icans at Palo Alto, and next day won 
a second victory at Resaca de la 
Palma, where Sam Grant captured a 
Mexican colonel — not too spectacu- 
lar a deed, since the colonel wanted 
to be taken! Grant’s admiration for 
Taylor grew. The general wasn’t 
much for dressy uniforms (which 
pleased Grant, somewhat on the 
slouchy side himself), but he had a 
sharp eye for sizing up a situation, 
moved quickly on his own initiative 
to meet emergencies in battle, and 
wrote his own orders in crisp, sim- 
ple language. In Taylor, Grant saw 
the pattern of the general he would 
some day make. 

From September 21 to 23, Taylor 
stormed the Mexican fortifications 
at Monterey, hoping to bring the 
war to a close. Here, riding for am- 
munition relief, Sam Grant displayed 
the stature of the soldier he had be- 
come. A boy who had grown up in 
Ohio knowing how to handle horses 
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like an Indian, he rode exposed to 
withering Mexican fire — clinging to 
the side of the horse farthest from 
the enemy, one foot in the cantle of 
the saddle, an arm over the neck 
of the animal. He started at a full 
run, clung and prayed, and came 
through without a scratch! 

After Monterey, Taylor pressed on 
to Saltillo and Victoria, important 
towns in northeastern Mexico. When 
still there was no peace, a second 
American army, under Winfield 
Scott, to which Grant was attached, 
launched a campaign against Mex- 
ico City. American victories at Cerro 


Gordo, Churubusco, and Chapulte- 
pec brought General Scott to the 
gates of his objective. 

February 2, 1848, saw peace emis- 
saries of the United States and Mex- 
ico meeting in the little village of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, near Mexico 
City. The territory granted to the 
United States covered more than 
525,000 square miles, which, in time, 
became the states of California, Ne- 
vada, and Utah, large parts of New 
Mexico and Arizona, and sections of 
Colorado and Wyoming. Later we 
paid Mexico fifteen million dollars. 

But while Guadalupe Hidalgo 
ended tensions between the United 



States and Mexico, tensions at home 
became more strained. Were the new 


lands to be free or were they to in- 



ers? The Compromise of 1850 made ing back, the War with Mexico 
California a free state, and under the seemed like “the dress rehearsal” for 
principle of “popular sovereignty,” the bloodier conflict yet to be fought, 
gave New Mexico and Arizona, as 


territories, a choice between slavery 
and freedom. No one was really 
satisfied. 

Congressman Lincoln returned to 
Illinois, and seemed to retire from 
public life. But there was a reason 
why one friend said that melancholy 
dripped from him as he walked. 
There was reason, also, why, on look- 





The Tall Sucker” 





Lincoln Debates with 
Douglas, 1858 

When I came of age, I did not 
know much,” Abraham Lincoln 
once said. “I could read, write, and 
cypher to the rule of three, but that 
was all.” 

Lincoln’s greatness stemmed from 
his dogged honesty. Always, he was 
as plain, unaffected and doum-to* 
earth as the log cabin on the South 
Fork of the Nolin Creek in Hardin 
County, Kentucky, where on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1809, he was born. 

At first, growing was the thing 
Abraham did best. When still in his 
teens, he reached his full height ofsi.v 
feet, four inches, and coarse black 
hair standing on end made him ap- 
pear even taller. His homely, dark- 
skinned face rela.xed into a grin at 
jokes about how his thin, big-boned 
body had grown to resemble an a.\ 
handle. 



His early years were not easy. His 
father, Thomas Lincoln, fretted over 
rights to his farm land and decided, 
when Abraham was seven, to move 
the family to Indiana. Here property 
could be bought directly from the 
government. Moreover, Thomas Lin- 
coln disliked slavery and Indiana 
was a free state. 

Arriving too late in the fall to build 
a weather-tight dwelling, the Lin- 
colns lived through the first winter in 
a “half-faced cabin” constructed of 
logs and poles on three sides, while, 
on the fourth, a fire burned day and 
night. Well would Abraham speak 
of his Indiana home as “an unbroken 
forest”; bears and other wild animals 
roamed the woods, and the land was 
uncleared. An ax was placed in his 
hands, and he said humorously that 
until he was twenty-three he was “al- 
most constantly using that most use- 
ful instrument.” 

In 1818 Abraham suffered tragedy 
at the death of his mother, Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln. Today we believe 
that the common frontier disease, 
“milk-sickness,” was caused by cattle 
eating white snakeroot or rayless 
goldenrod and passing on a poison 
through their milk. In 1818 “milk- 
sickness” meant only high fever and 
quick fatality. 

Young Abraham helped his father 
carry the crude coffin into the woods. 
Autumn touched the trees with a 
blaze of color; the boy’s eyes reflected 
nothing but the dullness of his grief, 
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His stricken heart could not rest un- 
til months later when a traveling 
preacher repeated the burial service 
over the lonely grave on the back- 
woods farm. 

The future seemed bleak. Between 
boy and father little real companion- 
ship existed. Twelve-year-old Sarah 
Lincoln tried valiantly to keep the 
wilderness home in order. The cheer- 
lessness mounted. Then Thomas 
Lincoln married Sarah Bush John- 
ston, a widow with three children. A 
new freshness, like the bursting of 
spring, swept the darkness from the 
Indiana years. Abraham’s stepmother 
always understood him, always loved 
him, always encouraged his craving 
for learning and shared the ambitions 
that Thomas Lincoln couldn’t com- 
prehend. 

Poor luck at farming and dread of 
milk-sickness decided the Lincolns in 

1830 to move to Illinois. Abraham, 
who already had traveled to New 
Orleans on a flatboat loaded with 
farm produce, wanted to strike out 
and stand on his own feet. He was 
strong. He could be a blacksmith. In 

1831 he came to the mud-and-log 
prairie village of New Salem. For .six 
years it was his home as he tried 
storekeeping, running a post office, 
and picking up odd jobs as a sur- 
veyor. I.inrohi, in his own words, de- 
scribed these e.xperiences in New 
•Salrtir. 

before long. Strangely enough, a 

nr.itr fUlered to sell, and did sell, to 


Abraham and another as poor as 
himself, an old stock of goods, upon 
credit. They opened as merchants; 
and he says that was the store. Of 
course they did nothing but get 
deeper and deeper in debt. He was 
appointed postmaster at New Salem 
— the office being too insignificant 
to make his politics an objection. 
The store winked out. The surv^eyor 
of Sangamon offered to depute to 
Abraham that portion of his work 
which was within his part of the 
county. He accepted, procured a 
compass and chain, studied Flint 
and Gibson a little, and went at it. 
This procured bread, and kept soul 
and body together.” 

During the New Salem years Lin- 
coln also fought in the Black Hawk 
War and was elected captain of his 
company, but his entire military 
career consisted of “charges upon the 
wild onions,” and “a good many 
bloody struggles with the mosqui- 
toes.” 

Abe Lincoln’s infectious wit — he 
laughed gracefully at himself — ex- 
plained his immense popularity. He 
held his own wrestling with the huski- 
est roughnecks, mooned on the steps 
of the local tavern with pretty .Ann 
Rutledge, and swapped stories with 
whoever felt like talking. He wanted 
to be a lawyer, but knew lie would 
need a better education, so he i)or- 
rowed books, often walking the long 
miles between New Salem :md 
Springfield for that purjxi'^e. “and 



went at it in good earnest.” In 1836 
he received a license to practice law. 
By this time he had blossomed into 
an affable young politician and two 
years previously had been elected to 
the state legislature. 

A pattern of life had emerged for 
Lincoln. Now he moved to Spring- 
field, and married dark-eyed, spirited, 
Kentucky-bred Mary Todd. His 
home life was cheerfuf and comfort- 
able, and in time he became the in- 
dulgent father of four sons. His 
simple, direct manner brought him a 
good reputation as a lawyer, for a 
jury of twelve farmers always under- 
stood Lincoln when he stated an 
argument; and since in those days 
courts were widely separated across 
the sparsely settled prairies, he de- 
voted six months of each year to “rid- 
ing the circuit.” Yet he enjoyed this 
life, and his circle of political friends 
grew. In 1846 he was elected to Con- 
gress and like the staunch Whig he 
always had been took his stand 
against Polk and the War with 
Mexico. 

After the term in Congress, Lin- 
coln seemed to withdraw from politi- 
cal life. Friends noticed how he had 
changed. He seemed to be lost in his 
own thoughts, and at home or riding 
the circuit his long nose was forever 
thrust between the pages of a news- 
paper. Always he appeared to be ab- 
sorbed in some personal quandary — 
to be seeking the answer to some puz- 
zling, intense problem. 


Actually, Lincoln sensed the cross- 
currents pulling at the nation. He 
read the arguments that the Negro 
was an inferior being only slightly 
above a brute and therefore deserved 
no legal rights. He pondered (/nr/e 
Tom’s Cabin by Harriet Beecher Stowe 
that struck straight at the heart of 
this slavery argument by presenting 
the Negro as a human being — as one 
of God’s creatures. He read also of a 
slave named Dred Scott, who claimed 
his freedom on the ground that his 
master had taken him into Illinois 
and the Wisconsin Territory, in both 
of which slavery was illegal. But the 
Supreme Court of Missouri declared 
that Drcd Scott was not free since 
he had returned voluntarily to a 
slave state. Lincoln pondered the 
case, his face sadly reflective. 

Then a political event brought 
Lincoln out of his seeming retire- 
ment. In 1820 Congress had adopted 
the Missouri Compromise, which 
prohibited slavery in new territories 
north of an east-and-west line that 
was an extension of Missouri’s south- 
ern boundary. To Lincoln this law 
p>ermanently limited slavery. But in 
1854 Congress passed the Nebraska 
Bid whereby settlers in territories 
could decide whether or not they 
wanted slavery. Lincoln could no 
longer keep quiet. The new law was 
wrong for the country. It must be re- 
versed. 

The full impact of Lincoln’s opp>o- 
sition was not felt until 1858 when he 
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ran on the ticket of the new Republi- 
can Party for the United States Sen- 
ate. Political advisors, reading the 
speech he planned to give on accept- 
ing the nomination, were frankly 
worried. He was ahead of the times, 
some said; he would lose votes, others 
argued; what Lincoln proposed to 
say impressed one critic as a “fool 
utterance.” 

Lincoln stood firm. He would give 
the people the plain facts. If he must 
be defeated for telling the truth, he 
was content. He said, in part: 

“A house divided against itself 
cannot stand. I believe this govern- 
ment cannot endure permanently, 
half slave and half free. I do not ex- 
pect the Union to be dissolved — I do 
not expect the house to fall— but I 
do expect it will cease to be divided. 
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It will become one thing, or all the 
other. Either the opponents of slav- 
ery will arrest the further spread of 
it, and place it where the public mind 
shall rest in the belief that it is in the 
course of ultimate extinction; or its 
advocates will push it forward till it 
shall become alike lawful in all the 
States, old as well as new. North as 
well as South.” 

Opposing Lincoln for election to 
the Senate was Stephen A. Douglas, 
who had fathered the Nebraska Bill- 
Douglas was called “The Little 
Giant” and “The Little Steam En- 
gine in Britches.” A favorite political 
nickname for Lincoln was “The Tall 
Sucker.” As these two candidates 
clashed, they literally represented 
the long and short of the slaver)' 
quarrel. 

Across the state of Illinois, as the 
campaign progressed, Lincoln and 
Douglas hammered at each other. 
Large crowds appeared everywhere 
to cheer or jeer as the candidates 
each spoke for an hour and a half. 
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ritories to slavery. How ridiculous, 
asked Douglas, could Mr. Lincoln 
become? If the people did not pro- 
tect slavery, it could not endure in 
a territory. Lincoln questioned the 
morality of slavery, insisting that he 
looked upon slavery as “a moral, 
social, or political issue,” while Doug- 
las cared not whether slavery was 
voted up or down. 

On and on the candidates spoke 
till Douglas’s husky voice scarcely 
could be heard, seeming to give an 
unfair advantage to Lincoln’s high, 
penetrating tones. Yet Lincoln knew 
from the beginning that because of 
the manner in which districts were 


apportioned in Illinois he would 
lose the election. 

Lincoln, however, had grown into 
a national figure. Succeeding months 
would see him taking his ideas to 
voters in Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, and Kansas. In 1860 he 
would tell a New York audience in 
his famous Cooper Union speech: 
“Let us have faith that right makes 
might.” 

Within a few months, Abraham 
Lincoln became the sixteenth Presi- 
dent of the United States. Across 
large areas of the country, young 
lads rode day and night to carry this 
news. 




3 1 • How the News Reached 
Nevada 


Riding the Pony 
Express, 1860 

“This looks like the job for me,” the 
tall boy said. “That’s the one I mean, 


WANTED — Young, skinny, 
wiry fellows not over 18. Must be 
expert riders, willing to face death 
daily. Orphans preferred. Wages 
$25 per week. Apply, Central 
Overland Pony Express. 









The express rider dressed sensibly 
for his job. His dothes fitted snugly, 
and a rider galloping through the 
moonlight like some ghost in a legend 
said that he was “flying light.” A 
jacket and skullcap, pants tucked in 
boot tops made him look precisely 


was wrapped in oiled silk, locked in 
a leather pouch, and strapped under 
the rider’s thigh. 

A run started with the driver often 
ignoring the stirrup, but catching 
the horn and beingjerked into the 
saddle as the horse started. Riders 


what he was — a race rider'. 

Though the route of the Pony Ex- 
press often passed through lands 
where hostile Indians or bandits 
lurked, the rider carried no weapon. 
He couldn’t spare the weight! He 
had only one responsibility — to carry 
the mail, at five dollars an ounce, 
twenty ounces to a pouch. Even his 
horse was stripped to the barest 
equipment and letters were written 
on tissue paper. For security, the mail 



called this a “Pony Express mount.” 
Then, at top speed, the rider fled ten 
miles to the next station and a fresh 
horse. Occasionally a rider made 
twenty-five miles an hour and a 
good day’s run was 250 miles. At first 
the Pony Express delivered the mail 
once a week, but later twice-a-week 
delivery^ was offered. 

A strong admirer of the Pony Ex- 
press was Mark Twain, who, in 
Roughing painted a graphic picture 
of the exciting moments when a driver 
approached a station: 

“ ‘Here he comes!’ 


“Every neck is stretched farthe: 
and every eye strained wider. Awa> 
across the endless dead level of thi 
prairie a black speck appears agains 

moves 

Well, I should think so! In a seconc 
or two It becomes a horse and rider 
rising and falling, rising and fallins 
-sweeping toward us nearer anc 
nearer— growing more and more dis- 
tinct more and more sharplv dc- 
fince -nearer and .still nearer, and 
t K- flimc- of hoofs comes faintlv to 
1 le ear— another instant a whoop 
mtd p. horrah from our upper decke 
•’ rider's hand, but no 

reply, and man and horse burst 
past mu excited faces and eo swin-. 

■”* 'x'l^t'ed fraitmcm of 

•i Storm! 


"S.. M.dden is i, all ,-,„d so like 

-I unreal fancy that, but for 


t’stc n.-ike o' V. 


.'Uifi 


KMi 


quiver- 
“ fuail sack 


after the vision had flashed by and 
disappeared, we might have doubted 
whether we had seen any actual 
horse and man at all, maybe.” 

The father of the Pony Express 
was Senator William H. Gwin, and 
the financial backing to establish 
the service came from Russell, Majors 
and Waddell, a rich firm of freight 
carriers. Gwin’s idea was to use a 
route that would shorten the trail 
traveled by the coaches of the Over- 
land Mail to the south. So the Pony 
Express followed the famous Cali- 
fornia Trail — along the Platte in 
Nebraska, through South Pass in 
Wyoming, along the edge of the 
Great Salt Lake in Utah, then on to 
Nevada’s Virginia City'^ and Carson 
City before daring the final precipices 
of the Sierras to California and Sac- 
ramento! 

Ten day's were required for the 
first Pony' Express riders to cover the 
1,966 miles, but later the speed was 
cut to eight or nine day's, beating the 
time of the Overland Mail coaches 
by ten or twelve days. Rightfully did 
Pony' Express riders feel proud of 
their record — only' once in all tlic 
650,000 miles ridden by tlic “young, 
skinny, wiry' fellows” was the mail 
lost! 


Every Pony Express rider could be 
called a hero, and was. in Mark 
U\ain s words, “a little bit of a man. 
brimful of spirit and endurance.” But 
one rider later acquired a fame 
ab<,ne the others, Xo one cosiid out- 





shine him at handling or riding a 
horse, fighting Indians, or hunting 
buffalo. Bom in 1846 in Scott County, 
Iowa, the boy who joined the Pony 
Express gave his name as William 
Frederick Cody. Soon the Great 
Plains — and in time thousands of 
circus-goers throughout America — 
would know him as Buffalo Bill. 

The completion of the telegraph 


from coast to coast ended the Pony 
Express in October, 1861, and left 
its backers financially ruined. Before 
that, however, it made, for special 
reasons, a history-making run — in 
just six days — from Fort Kearney, 
Nebraska, to Fort Churchill, Nevada. 
At every station, riders shouted the 
same news. Old Abe Lincoln had 
been elected President! 




he scrubbed behind his ears, to hustle 
him off to school, and to comfort him 
when he was hurt or sick. Negroes 
cooked the food he ate; at night, 
colored hands turned down his bed, 
lighted the lamps, and latched the 
door. In the fields, Negroes planted 
the cotton, or picked and baled it for 
market. A Negro drove the carriage 
that took Johnny’s family to church; 
a Negro cleaned out the stables and 
milked the cows; a Negro carried the 
carpetbag to train or steamboat when 
Johnny left on a journey. 

To Johnny, slavery was as normal 
a part of life as the beautiful blooms 
on the magnolia trees, or the Spanish 


moss that festooned the forests around 
the sleepy bayous in Mississippi and 
Louisiana, or the bite of a catfish, the 
yap of a hound dog on a coon hun^ 
and the quail that flashed among the 
ragweed and partridge peas on a 
Virginia hillside. On Sundays, the 
local minister quoted from the Bible 





to prove to Johnny and his parents 
that slaver>^ was not sinful. At school, 
at home, Johnny learned that the 
Negro was an inferior being, who 
owed him faithful service and to 
whom he owed protection, food, 
shelter, and clothing. 

Slavery' could not work unless 
Johnny was raised to believe in the 
code that a Negro must know his 
place. Johnny was the master; his 
vv'ork must be done, his will obeyed. 
Negroes who behaved themselves 
Johnny' liked and often loved. But 
since the Negro was an inferior be- 
to Johnny there was no point 
in overta.xing poor darky heads 
with education and running the risk 
of making slaves uppijy. It was not 
Johnny’s fault that years ago slave 
traders had stolen these people from 
their jungle homes; now at least they 
lived better and ate better. Johnny 
wa.s sincere in these convictions, and, 
if being a master had taught him’ 
nnytlung. it wa.s the fact that once he 

made up his mind, he must stick 
with It. 


Politically, Johnny’s mind u 
in-inly settled. The 'Undergrou. 
Railroad should be smashed, t 
hignive slave laws enforced. The dc 
trine of -‘state’s rights” was the fou 
datum of national e.Nistence. for stai 
that had voluntarily formed t 
Unoti were justified in withdrawii 
from tnat a-n.ria.tion when the rus 
ato-.-. Johnnv brushed aside, ir 
'■‘’'''■'Tv u.nd bad-trniprrrfily. t] 


so-called Northern do-gooders with 
their books like Uncle Tom’s Cabin and 
their troublemakers like the mili- 
tant abolitionist John Brown who 
would arm the slaves and turn them 
on their masters. Johnny Reb’s case 
with the national government was 
clear and, he thought, unarguable: 
either he would be left alone to live 
as he liked or he would fight for that 
right. 

The election of 1860 drew the 
issue clearly. The leading Democrat, 
Stephen A. Douglas, had said in his 
debates with Lincoln that a territory 
could prohibit slavery even before it 
was organized as a state. To Johnny 
such talk was heresy', and when the 
Democrats nominated Douglas for 
the Presidency', the Southern wing of 
the party' bolted and named John C, 
Breckinridge of Kentucky as a Presi- 
dential candidate. Even then, not all 
factions were satisfied and the Con- 
stitutional Union Party' had been 
formed with John Bell of Tennessee 
for iLs standard-bearer. The result of 
the vote in I860 told its own story: 


Cftindidrilf Iilecloral Votf PofnitaT ]'otf 


Lincoln 

180 

1,866.4.72 

Breckinridge 

72 

849,781 

Bell 

:j9 

588,879 

Douglas 

12 

1 .376.957 


303 

■imvTjWJ 


All of Lincoln’s electoral vote, and 
nearly all his popular %'otc had conic 
from .Northern slates. Clearly Lin- 
coln was a “sectional” Prrsidenl. 

Aslmdder ran thmuch the South. 
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and swift, angry action followed. 
Lincoln would not be inaugurated 
until March 4, 1861, and Johnny 
Reb intended to make clear before 
then exactly where “The Tall Sucker” 
stood with the South. On December 
20, 1860, South Carolina voted to 
secede from the Union. In January 
1861, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia, and Louisiana followed 
South Carolina out of the Union. In 
February Texas seceded, and con- 
ventions were forming for similar re- 
volt in Virginia, Arkansas, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee. So, in 
March, 1861, within a week of each 
other, two Presidents were inaugu- 
rated — Abraham Lincoln as leader 
of the United States of America and 
Jefferson Davis as leader of the Con- 
federate States of America. 

Johnny Reb’s mood suddenly was 
gay. By George, he had stood on his 
own feet! He wasn’t afraid of the 
devil or Lincoln or the whole bloody 
abolitionist North! Lincoln appealed 
to “the mystic chords of memory, 
stretching from every battlefield and 
patriot grave to every living heart 
and hearthstone all over this broad 
land,” but Johnny Reb’s ears were 
deaf to such poetry. Lincoln also had 
spoken toughly. The national gov- 
ernment intended to “hold, occupy 
and possess” the forts, arsenals, and 
customhouses belonging to the Union. 
These words Johnny Reb under- 
stood. Again, his dander rose. 

April, sweet with the scent of blos- 


soms, found Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, tense with expectancy. Above 
Fort Sumter, in Charleston harbor, 
waved the defiant flag of the United 
States. Within was only a small gar- 
rison of men under Major Robert 
Anderson. In order to avoid what 
might be considered an act of war, 
Lincoln had decided to send provi- 
sions to Anderson but not to reinforce 
his small force. 

Johnny Reb’s temper snapped, 
and much of his good sense deserted 
him. To send Anderson provisions, 
instead of removing him and his 
plagued Yankees from the territorial 
waters of South Carolina, was a hos- 
tile act! A Southern general with the 
long name of Pierre Gustave Toutant 
Beauregard commanded the armed 
forces in Charleston. On April 1 1, he 
demanded the surrender of the fort. 
“My sense of honor and my obliga- 
tions to my Government prevent my 
compliance,” Major Anderson re- 
plied. 

Charleston heard this news grimly. 
Clocks in Charleston homes, clocks 
on thesteeples of Charleston churches 
passed the hour of midnight. It was 
April 12, 1861 — a chill day approach- 
ing, with a threat of rain. Hardly 
anyone slept. Along the streets, sol- 
diers moved. Rebel guns turned on 
Sumter, and Johnny Reb seized the 
cannon’s lanyard, eager to pull it 
and have the fight started. At 3:30 
A.M. Johnny received his orders. In 
one hour he could fire. 
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T he clocks ticked on: then at tl 
appouued time, in the ironclad ba 
tery on Cumming's Point, Edmur 
Ru hn or \ irtnnia yanked the lanvai 
anti the hrst gun roared. Over tl 
.mrhnr rose the shell, a fearful me 
jenger of war. that, exploding, r 
Icaseci echc-s which wottid nmtb 

oyer the land for the next four vcai 

Ao mm rrplied on Sumter. \Iaj< 
mnrlrmori stmpiv waiux!-..waiir 
ami pr.\*. cfh 


The dawn spread over Charleston. 
A quickening wind rulBed the water 
in the harbor and soon whitecaps 
broke against shore and fort. Johnny 
Reb suddenly noted the time. It tvas 
7 :00 A.M. One of the barbette guns 
on Sumter at last had been fired! 
The battle had been joined, and al- 
most with relief of conscience Johnny 
returned to the dogged task before 
him. 

Rain fell shortly thereafter, con- 
tinuing until eleven. The sun, break- 
ing through at last, illuminated a 
strange scene. On the roof tops of 
Charleston, ladies in hoop skirts 
watched the duel of the guns. Some 
spectators waved handkerchiefs, some 
clutched each other in their arms, 
some looked away and wept. 

Confederate guns ringed Sumter. 
The bombardment, though it lasted 
thirty-six hours, was never in doubt. 
Major Anderson’s guns had neither 
the range nor power seriously to 
damage the city’s batteries. Sumter 
burst into flames and men could be 
seen rushing with buckets of water 
trying to put out the fire. The can- 
non of Charleston roared anew — at 
the wharf particularly, where the 
:>uckct brigade was centered. 

T hen all the guns fell silent. Sol- 
iers and civilians alike watched 
^rcalhlc.ss!y. Pull by pull, at Sumter 
the .Stars and Striped v.ere being low- 
ered. .\'cxt day President IJncoln 
a.skcd the .Vorth for Ta.OOf) troops, 


l^o.{ 


1 

i 



From Bull Run to 
Gettysburg, 1861-1863 

Billy Yank went to war no less con- 
fidently than Johnny Reb. Gaily 
singing “We’ll Hangjeff Davistoa 
Sour Apple Tree,” Billy grabbed his 
musket and boasted that he would 
take the Confederate capital of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, in ninety days. 

Then near Bull Run, a small creek 
in northeastern Virginia, on July 21, 


1861, Billy Yank suffered his first 
rude awakening. At first the Yankees, 
trying to turn the left wing of the 
Rebel army, believed the North had 
gained the victory. But throughout 
the early fighting Stonewall Jack- 
son’s brigade never budged from the 
hill it held. Then, reinforced, Jack- 
son’s brigade charged. The Yankees 
reeled back in disorder, their casual- 
ties mounted to about 2,800 against 
2,000 for the Confederates, and the 
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supposed victory turned into dismal 
defeat. 

Bull Run taught Billy Yank a new 
tune. The war would be neither short 
nor easy. The South was full of fight; 
its generals were capable. Before the 
final surrender at Appomattox in 
1 865, 2,667,000 men would fight for 
the North, and 1 10,000 would die in 
action or of wounds, while another 
250,000 would die of disease or star- 
vation. The Confederate enlistments 
would number 1,400,000; their dead 
in action or from wounds, 75,000; 
their dead from disease or starv^ation, 

90,000. 

To no one more than to the man 
who lived in the White House was 
this reality a sad blow, the price un- 
duly severe. From month to month, 
at times from hour to hour, the mel- 



ancholy deepened in Lincoln. Gravely 
he labored as Commander-in-chief 
to find a general who could lead the 
North to victory and thus preserve 
the Union. 

The first choice for the supreme 
commander had been a Virginian, 
but Robert E. Lee could not fight 
against his native state. In one of the 
loneliest, most heartfelt rides in his- 
tory, Lee rode across the bridge from 
Washington to Arlington, Virginia, 




making the reluctant choice. The 
general Lincoln needed indeed ex- 
isted. but it took a long time to find 
the man who as a young second lieu- 
tenant had so much admired the 
fighting style of Zachary Taylor. 
Meanwhile, before Grant emerged as 
the man who could win, heartbreak 
mounted for Lincoln as he padded 
around the White House at night in 
carpet slippers. 

In a church in Washington, dur- 
ing the war, there was a little room 
off the chapel. Sometimes during 
prayer meetings the door to the 
room stood ajar, but no one was al- 
lowed near the room and whether or 
not the room was occupied remained 
a mystery. Then, one winter’s night, 
a boy followed the footprints in the 
snow from the door that led from 
room to yard. So he knew the secret 
of where, some evenings, Lincoln 
could be found. 


1 he mystical, .spiritual strength in 
Lincoln wa.s enormous, and surely he 
had need for every bit of such 
strength he could muster after Bull 
Run. The Peninsular Campaign un- 
der General George B. McClellan in 
lo(i2 ended in failure instead of the 
capture of Richmond, Under Gcn- 
er.d John Pope, the North siiffercd 
second disastrous defeat at Bull 
Run ict .'\ucust of that sarne vear. 


Jusir. lc.U2. saw Lincoln appear 
one day in the old War Department 
huilding. Mr .asked for some paper 
and said iu- had something special 


to write. Then the President sat at 
a desk, holding pen against his cheek 
and looking out the window. He did 
not seem to do much writing. 

For days Lincoln returned at in- 
tervals to resume his work, and at 
night what he had written was locked 
in a desk where it could not be read. 
Always, the composition came slowly. 
Lincoln chatted at times with the 
telegraph operators or gazed with 
fascination at a spiderweb. Some 
days he seemed most interested in 
reading what he had wTitten and fill* 
ing the margins with question marks. 

In his inaugural address the Presi- 
dent had said: “I have no purpose, 
directly or indirectly, to interfere 
with the institution of slavery in the 
States where it exists. I believe I have 
no lawful right to do so, and I have 
no inclination to do so.” Now Lin- 
coln had changed his mind. 

Doubtless military considerations 

led the President to go day after day 
to the old desk, working slowly and 
thoughtfully at the writing of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. .Again, 
once the .slaves were proclaimed free, 
foreign powers could not very well 
aid the South and thus sanction an 
institution now generally condemned 
by mankind. However, Lincoln feh 
he could not issue his proclamation 
uiitil the North could claim a mili- 
tary vie lory. 

On September 17--18, 1B52. at 
.'\ntietaiu Greek, near Sharp^-btjrg, 
.Maryland, the L’nion .Ai my threw 




back Lee’s first attempt to invade the 
North, and this bloody battle gave 
Lincoln the opportunity he sought. 
On September 22 came the first in- 
dication of his intention — a warning 
really to the South of what was in 
store if it persisted in the war. On 
January 1, 1863, the proclamation 
was issued, declaring that all slaves 
in the states then in rebellion “are, 
and henceforward shall be, free.” 

Actually the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, applying only to those 
states fighting the Federal govern- 
ment, freed few slaves, but it won 
great respect for the North with 
foreign nations and led in time to the 
adoption of the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, whereby 
slavery everywhere in the country 
was abolished. 

The war, however, went on grimly, 
and the shadows around Lincoln’s 
eyes, the lines in his grave face, deep>- 
ened. December 13, 1862, saw Lee re- 
trieve his initiative, lost at Antietam, 
with a smashing victory at Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia; again, in early May 
of 1863 Lee forced the Union out of 
Virginia with another crushing vic- 
tory at Chancellorsville. 

Lincoln’s despair was understand- 
able. The fighting force Lee was de- 
feating time and time again was the 
Army of the Potomac, and on paper 
North America had never known a 
greater concentration of power. At 
full strength, 125,000 men fought 
with the Army of the Potomac; when- 


ever the army moved it was as though 
a city like Albany or Columbus or 
Indianapolis had arisen one morning 
and walked away complete in every 
detail — clothing, food, medicine, am- 
munition, horses, wagons, people. 

Lincoln still looked for a general 
who could win. Lee, emboldened, 
moved into Pennsylvania, threaten- 
ing both Washington and Philadel- 
phia. The Army of the Potomac 
under still another general, George 
G. Meade, pursued the wily Virgin- 
ian and at last caught up with him 
at Gettysburg. For the first three 
days of July, 1863, the hills and 
ridges south of Gettysburg shook 
with the roar of savage battle before 
Lee, defeated, lumbered back to Vir- 
ginia. Meade failed to pursue the 
fleeing Confederates. He was not the 
general Lincoln needed. 

The North, wildly celebrating the 
victory at Gettysburg, received the 
following day the equally jubilant 
news that Grant had captured Vicks- 
burg, and, as Lincoln would say, the 
Mississippi now could flow “unvexed” 
to the sea. Everyone believed that 
these two victories, in the east and 
west, must end the war. Johnny Reb 
tightened his belt. He seemed mad- 
der than ever. But July had pro- 
duced one climactic result. In Ulysses 
S. Grant the North had produced 
the general that Lincoln wanted. 
“He fights,” the President said, pay- 
ing him a Commander-in-chief’s 
highest tribute. 
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On November 19, 1863, a military 
cemetery was dedicated at Gettys- 
burg. Edward Everett, perhaps the 
country’s most polished orator, was 
to give the main address, Lincoln to 
speak but briefly. It is untrue that 
Lincoln scribbled his remarks in a 
few moments. The President pon- 
dered deeply what he would say. 
Why did we fight this war? What 
did it mean? Lincoln said: 

“Fourscore and seven years ago 
our fathers brought forth on this con- 
tinent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty, and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. 

“Now we are engaged in a great 
civil war, testing whether that nation, 
or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure. We are 
met on a great battlefield of that war. 
Wc have come to dedicate a portion 
of that field as a final resting-place 
lor those who here gave their lives 
that that nation might live. It is al- 
together fitting and proper that we 
should do this. 


“But in a larger sense, we cannot 
dedicate — we cannot consecrate — we 
cannot hallow — this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here, have consecrated it 
far above our poor power to add or 
detract. The world will little note nor 
long remember what we say here, but 
it can never forget what they did 
here. It is for us, the living, rather, to 
be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It 
is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us — 
that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause 
for which they gave the last full meas- 
ure of devotion; that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain; that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom; and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 














;? ‘Sherman ’s March to the 
t Sea and the Surrender 
at Appomattox, 1865 

{ Emma Florence LeConte lived in 
Columbia, South Carolina. Emma 
had been thirteen when Fort Sumter 
.i fell. "The joy — the excitement — how 

!l well I remember it,” the girl wrote in 
her diary. "We women ran trembling 
'■ to the verandah — to the front gate, 
eagerly asking news of the passersby. 
The whole town was in a joyfiil 
tumult!” 

Now Emma was seventeen. What 
^ four long years of war had meant she 
• could reduce to a single sentence; 
"No pleasure, no enjoyment — noth- 
ing but rigid economy and hard work 
— nothing but the stern realities of 
life.” At first the gallant Lee had 
done so well, and then with the early 
i summer of 1863 the terrible change 
had come — on July 3rd the smashing 
T Northern victory at Gettysburg, the 
very next day the humiliating defeat 
^ for the South at Vicksburg! 
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Since then the Confederacy had 
fought on gamely, but Emma could 
not be fooled. The world of the South 
was ending. With one hammering 
blow after another the North was 
breaking the dream to pieces. Lee fell 
back before Grant in Virginia, that 
monster Sherman wrecked Atlanta 
and marched across Georgia to Sa- 
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of calfskin and thought that before 
the war she had given away better 
clothes to the Negroes. Now calico 
sold for sixteen dollars a yard! Truly, 
only the extortioner in the South 
gained anything from the years of 
misery’^ and sacrifice! 


Some nights a haze hung over the 
moon. Fears grew stronger then. 
That brute Sherman, who once had 
boasted he would “bring every South- 
ern woman to the wash-tub,” would 
turn next on South Carolina. All 
^ ankees hated South Carolina, 
blamed it for starting the war, and 
wanted to inflict on it a special re- 
venge! 


Sherman was the worst, the on( 
Yankee Emma hated above all othen 
He was the one who burned, tore u] 
the fields, slaughtered the livestock 
At night, trying to fall asleep, Emm; 
could feel his evil image. All thi 
stories she had heard, if only partial!- 
true, made this one union genera 
the embodiment of the devil."" 

Was \Villiam Tecumseh Shcrmai 
the brutal genius of destruction tha 
the South believed? It was true tha 
all his hfc he had disliked his rc( 
hair, and once had tried to dvc ii 
only lo have his head turn a hidcou 
^;hadc of green, but otherwise he hai 
|H-en like anv other boy growing u, 
in Ohm. .‘U s-vtcen he had cnterc( 
ne-,t i ouu and aftciavard Iiad spen 
.our ye.'v.r^ ;u an army poM in Char}fr 5 
ton. lie had hn-cd the South, sait 
tnat hn happiest vear^ bchirc th 


war were spent here, and at the out- 
break of hostilities had been superin- 
tendent of the Louisiana military' 
college in Alexandria. No one wanted 
less than Sherman to see the war 
come. “Men are blind and crazy,’' 
he told his daughter Minnie. 

Sherman did not fight to free the 
slaves; he fought to save the Union. 
Sherman bore no grudge against the 
South; he simply denied its right to 
secede, and intended to keep on fight- 
ing till it gave up that right even if, 
as he expected, the war took twenty 
years! 

Grant and Sherman were a team 
— perhaps this fact as much as any 
accounted for the military* success 
that came to the North after the sum- 
mer of 1863. Once when Grant had 
been severely’- criticized and had 
threatened to resign from the army, 
Sherman had persuaded him to 
change his mind. Aftenvard the two 
generals fought side by' side at Vicks- 
burg. There they' learned a new' kind 
of war. Previously' it had been be- 
lieved that before an army' could 
move into battle it must first estab- 
lish a base of supplies and protect the 
highway’s, railroads, and rivers by 
which those supplies could be moved 
up to the fighting front. At Vicks- 
burg, however, Grant abandoned his 
base and decided “to live off the 
country as he moved. Thi.s surpri.'e 
fooled the Confederates. permitted 
Gr.tni to interpose hi.s forces bct^v^.■t*Il 
two Rebel arniie.s. and urest the vie- 
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tory that ultimately gave the North 
control of the Mississippi River. 

The emergence of Grant at Vicks- 
burg as a great general led to his ap- 
pointment as supreme commander 
of the Northern armies. He conferred 
with his old friend Sherman, whom 
Grant considered as fine a general as 
the Union had, and together they 
planned the 1864-1865 campaign to 
end the war. The plan itself was 
called the “anaconda policy,” after 
the anaconda snake that squeezes its 
victim to death. While Grant drove 
Lee’s army before him toward the 
Confederate capital of Richmond, 
Sherman’s army jumped off from 
Chattanooga, and, living off the 
country, raced along the edge of the 
mountains to Atlanta. Later had 
come the idea of the march to the sea 
by which Sherman sought to get be- 
hind Lee and catch him in the jaws . 
of a gigantic military nutcracker. For 
six weeks, dashing across Georgia, 
Sherman and his army simply disap- 
peared, cutting off all communica- 
tion with the world until they reached 
Savannah. Sherman’s army, Grant 
said, resembled a ground-mole: “You 
can here and there trace his track, 
but you are not quite certain where 
he will come out till you see his 
head.” 

In Columbia, however, Emma Le- 
Conte made no allowance for the 
possibility that Sherman’s move- 
ments fitted a reasonable military 
pattern. The fear that Sherman 
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planned a special devastation for 
South Carolina grew like a hard core 
within her. Then on St. Valentine’s 
Day Emma knew the truth: 

“What a panic the whole town is 
in! I have not been out of the house 
myself, but Father says the intensest 
excitement prevails on the streets. . . . 
It is true some think Sherman will 
burn the town, but we can hardly 
believe that. ... I have been busily 
making large pockets to wear under 
my hoopskirt — they will hardly 
search our persons.” 

Relentlessly, Sherman’s army ad- 
vanced on Columbia.Terrormounted 
within the city. Then on the 1 7th of 
February the Yankees were there, 
“before them flying a panic-stricken 
crowd of women and children who 
seemed crazy.” At the window Em- 
ma watched the Confederate flag 
pulled down from the State House 
and the flag of the United States 
raised. She turned away, weeping. 

The hatred for Sherman that 
would live for generations in the 
South was based in large part on 
what happened in Columbia that 
night. The Union general insisted 
that he gave no orders to burn the 
city, and blamed the citizens of Co- 
lumbia for not destroying their casks 
of wines and whiskey before they fell 
in the hands of the Northern soldiers. 
About seven o’clock in the evening 
Emma stood on the back porch of 
her home. Below her, she said, the 
whole southern horizon “was lit up 
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by campfires which dotted the 
woods.” Elsewhere pink light touched 
the skies. Some houses had been fired. 

With the passing of another hour, 
the wind howled in a gale. Flames 
jumped from house to house, and sud- 
denly Columbia was “wrapped in 
one huge blaze.” Emma drew a pic- 
ture of the terrorizing scene: 

. . Imagine night turning into 
noonday, only with a blazing, scorch- 
ing glare that was horrible — a cop- 
per colored sky across which swept 
columns of black rolling smoke glit- 
tering with sparks and flying embers, 
while all around us were falling 
thickly showers of burning flakes. 
Everywhere the palpitating blaze 
walled the streets as far as the eye 
could reach — filling the air with its 
terrible roar. On every side the 
crackling and devouring fire, while 





every instant came the crashing of 
timbers and the thunder of falling 
buildings. A quivering molten ocean 
seemed to fill the air and sky. The 
Library opposite us seemed framed 
by the gushing flames and smoke, 
while through the windows gleamed 
the liquid fire.” 

Three days later Sherman’s army 
pushed north, leaving behind 366 
burned acres, 1,386 homes and stores 


In Virginia, Lee fought as val- 
iantly — as brilliantly — as ever, but 
his army was greatly reduced in size, 


and relentlessly Grant laid siege to 
Petersburg. Richmond, Grant’s goal, 
was only twenty-one miles away. On 
April 1, a Union cavalry" force under 
Little Phil Sheridan defeated the 
Rebels in the battle of Five Forks. 
Grant pushed his attack on Peters- 
burg, and when the brave defense of 
that city crumbled, drove Lee in 
hopeless retreat while the Yankees 
entered Richmond. So on Easter 
Sunday, April 9, Grant and Lee met 
at Appomattox Court House to ar- 
range the surrender of Lee’s Con- 
federate forces. 


Lee, who had been courageous in 
victory, now could be noble in de- 
feat. Confederate soldiers choked up 
at the sight of this kindly, under- 
standing leader, whom they called 
with affection “Uncle Robert.” Each 
Reb had his personal cherished 
memory of Lee, and none perhaps 
surpassed that moment at Gettys- 
burg when Pickett’s charge had 
failed, and Lee, coming forward to 
meet his bleeding, retreating soldiers, 
spoke softly: “Don’t be discouraged. 
It was my fault this time. Form your 
ranks again when you get under 




cover. All good men must hold to- 
gether now.” In this same spirit, that 
Easter Sunday, Lee rested under an 
old apple tree and waited for Grant 
to come to Appomattox. 

When the meeting ended and the 


had come a time when “all good men 
must hold together.” 

So Johnny Reb and Billy Yank 
ended their quarrel. Again, as one 
nation indivisible, we tried to for- 
get the past and build for a brighter 


surrender terms were arranged, Lee future, 
called for his horse. He was a sad 
man coming down the steps, but, 
silently, he mounted his horse. Grant 
came to the porch. His hand went 
to his hat and he raised it in a salute 
to Lee. The great Virginian raised 
his hat also. Then, quickly, Lee rode 
off to tell his soldiers that once more 
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War Between the States, and in Early in the 1 9th century farm 
1869 American intercollegiate foot- children often whiled away the long 

ball was born. winter afternoons kicking an inflated 

Across College Field, in New pig bladder. Some timearound 1835, 

Brunswick, New Jersey, that No- during a soccer game at Rugby 

vember, wind lifted a cloud of red- School in England, a student picked 

dish dust. Atop a wooden fence that up a ball that had been kicked to 

sometimes swayed tipsily, partisans him and ran with surprised team- 

of the two colleges, Rutgers and mates in dogged pursuit. To these in- 

Princeton, hooted derisively and ddents is credited the inspiration for 

slapped their sides to keep warm. At American football, but the first inter- 
opposite ends of the field the rival collegiate game was a far cry from 

teams received earnest advice from the football we now know. Before the 

those supporters who had not pos- contest in 1869 the Rutgers and 

sessed the luck to find a seat on the Princeton captains agreed upon ten 

fence, rules that reveal the difference: 





1. The ground must be 360 feet long 
and 225 feet wide. 

2. Goals must be 24 feet wide. 

3. Each side must number 25. 

4. No throwing or running with ball; 
if this is done, it is a foul and the ball 
then must be thrown perpendicularly in 
the air by the side causing the foul. 

5. No holding of the ball or free kicks 
allowed. 


6. A ball passing beyond the bound- 
ary by the side of the goal shall be kicked 
in from the boundary by the side which 
has that goal. 

7. A ball passing beyond the limit of 

the side of the field shall be kicked in 
horizontally to the boundary by the side 
which kicked it out. 


8. No tripping or holding of players. 

9. The wnncr of the first toss has the 
choice of position; the winner of the sec- 
ond toss has the first kick-off, 

10. Thercshall be four judges and two 
referees. 


In the tense moments before the 
game started, whenever.lhe Rutgers 
boys glanced at Princeton’s Big Mike, 
their hearts skipped. “Look at that 
iellow,” tlicy grumbled. “He’s a reg- 
ular Goliath!” Big Mike-his naine 
wasj. Michael— was a rawboned 
Kentuckian whose head towered 
above every head on the field. Some 

said that he had fought in the Civil 
ar. 


Lneasily. the Rutgers plavcrs.si 
^vat( bed Big Mike when the tear 
tieployecl onto the field. Two nier 
bes':. o! e.-Hdi side took their positio 
as ta.ptaitH of the eneniv's goal 
and their task x-.-as to guard the o 
pf^dne goal pf.,,;. and hopr they cou 
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intercept any well-directed kick. The 
remaining members of each team 
were divided into groups of eleven 
and twelve players. One group 
guarded the ground in their own 
half of the field, and were called the 
“fielders”; the other group, or “bull- 
dogs,” carried the attack and pur- 
sued the ball anywhere on the field. 

Princeton chose to make the first 
“mount” or “buck” of the ball 
rather an odd circumstance, Rutgers 
supporters complained, since the 
agreement had been to start the ball 
against the wind. Big Mike scowled 
ferociously and came with a rush. 
But the kick was bad, the ball 
swerved, and the Rutgers lads 
pounced on the wobbling “mount. 
Then, really without design, the 
shorter Rutgers lads fell into a mass 
formation similar to the famous fly- 
ing wedge that would distinguish 
football in later y'^ears. Thus protect- 
ing the ball, Rutgers carried it down 
field by short kicks and dribbles and 
drove home the first goal. 

Each score was called a “game, 
and after each score the teams rested. 
The Rutgers partisans on the fence, 
with their team leading 1 toO, hooted 
deliriously, pounded the old boards 
with their feet, and started a cheer 
which, the local ncw.spaper said, 
sounded like “Oil! Bum! Haugh!*' 

Meanwhile a calculating gleam 
smoldered in Big Mike'.s eyes, and, 
v. hen play resumed, everyone under* 
stood why. 'I'he Kentuckian .‘-non 





made mincemeat of that flying 
wedge! 

“Can’t anybody stop that first- 
class nuisance?” growled Leggett, the 
Rutgers captain. 

Apparently no one could — nor 
could the fence, which Big Mike 
struck on one of his crushing drives, 
spilling spectators into the air like 
leaves from a tree. The Princeton 
Goliath carried the attack against 
the Rutgers enemy as though he were 
a guerilla chieftain still fighting the 
Civil War! Once a stunned Rutgers 
player began to kick the ball the 
wrong way — toward his own goal — 
and was saved from an inglorious 
fame by the alert counterattack of 
his own teammates. 

“To describe the varying fortunes 
of the match, game by game,” re- 
ported the Rutgers undergraduate 
newspaper, “would be a waste of 
labor, for every game was like the 
one before. There was the same head- 
long running, wild shouting and 
frantic kicking. In every game the 
cool goal-tenders saved the Rutgers 
goal half a dozen times; in every 
game the heavy charger of the 
Princeton side overthrew everything 
he came in contact with; and in 
every game, just when the interest in 
one of those delightful rushes at the 
fence was culminating, the persecuted 
ball would fly for refuge into the next 
lot, and produce a cessation of hos- 
tilities until, after the invariable 
‘foul,’ it was put in straight.” 


Grittily Rutgers fought back 
against Big Mike and the Princeton 
team until the score stood at 4 to 4. 

“See here,” said Leggett, the Rut- 
gers captain, “those fellows are so 
much taller than we that when we 
keep the ball in the air they have all 
the advantage. So kick it low and 
make them crawl for it!” 

With that speech Leggett invented 
the first football “system”! Rutgers 
quickly ran up the next two goals 
and won the game, 6 to 4. But Prince- 
ton’s revenge came in a return match 
on its home grounds when Big Mike 
and his fellow warriors won handily, 

8 to 0. A third game was scheduled, 
but college authorities intervened 
and the contest was called off. Foot- 
ball, they said, interfered too much 
with studies! 




3 6 • “The Bones of Men 
and Animals” 


Life on a Cattle Drive, 

1867-1884 

In 1867 the rails of the Kansas Pacific 
Railroad reached Abilene, Kansas, 
and produced a new American phe- 
nomenon — the “cow town.” During 


the next seventeen years similar 
towns — each a rip-snortin’, gu^' 
totin’, brawling locality that acquired 
fame and infamy — included Wichita, 
Kansas; Miles City, Montana; Ogal- 
lala, Nebraska; Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
and Sidney, Nebraska. 



When, after weeks of driving a 
herd, cowboys came to Abilene or 
Miles City or some other cow town, 
they were ready to forget the dreary 
hardships of the trails. Saloons that 
sometimes advertised beer for sale 
by the washtub, dance halls, and 
gambling dens; the dusty main thor- 
oughfare with its hitching posts, 
bank, hotel, and inevitable “New 
York Store” — all beckoned the cattle 
drivers to throw away their cares 
and money. Usually they required 
little nudging. Within a few hours 
after delivering the cows to the stock- 
yards, the drivers were deep in fun or 
trouble. 

Lawlessness flourished, for the “bad 
men” of the Old West were no myths. 
The easy money of the cow towns 
naturally attracted desperados like 
William H, (Billy the Kid) Bonney, 
the Younger and James brothers, 
Sam Bass, Big Harpe and Little 
Harpe, John Ringo and Boone Helm. 
Yet, generally, the crooks, card- 
sharps and trigger-happy hotheads 
avoided Abilene where the town 
marshal was James Butler (Wild 
Bill) Hickok. 

Wild Bill strode the streets of Abi- 
lene, long hair flowing around his 
shoulders, six guns thrust in waist- 
band with butts pointed inward for 
a quick, double cross-draw, and dark 
eyes flashing with suspicion. Born on 
May 27, 1837, in LaSalle County, 
Illinois, Wild Bill had fought In- 
dians, driven a coach for the Over- 




land Mail, served as a Union scout 
and sharpshooter during the War 
Between the States, and had cleaned 
up Hays City before coming to Abi- 
lene. 

Anyone fool enough to draw 
against Hickok invariably signed his 
own death warrant, and, always a 
gentleman. Wild Bill provided a 
funeral for all victims. He could 
whip out a six-shooter, fire from the 
hip, and kill an opponent before the 
other had pulled the trigger. Using 
two guns at once, Wild Bill could 
drill tin cans on opposite sides of the 
road. The bad men took the hint 
and steered clear of Abilene. 

Between layovers at the cow 
towns, men who drove the herds to 
the stockyards worked at a hard, 
lonely business. Hardships and dan- 
gers were many, yet the herds were 
kepm-noving and in the period from 
1867 to 1884 more than five million 
head of cattle traveled from Texas 
to shipping points in the North. The 
fii-sl of the famous routes over which 
the cows were driven was the Chis- 
holm 1 rail, and it is probably true 
that this trail is celebrated in more 
than a thousand cowbov verses and 
J^ongs. The Chisholm Trail began at 
the Red River in Texas, crossed the 
Colorado at Moniopolis (just below 
.Austin, Texas) and ran seven hun- 
dred miles to Wichita and Abilene. 

Other famous routes included the 
Old Shawnee ! r.til, which came into 
Kansas at Baxter Spring-; the Mid- 


dle or West Shawnee Trail that 
branched off at the Canadian River 
and led to Junction City, Kansas; the 
Pecos Trail which joined its west 
and southwest paths at Horsehead 
Crossing on the Pecos River; and 
the mean Panhandle Trail over the 
mesas of the Staked Plain. 

Cowboys hated most that part of 
the long drive over the unwatered 
plain. As Andy Adams, among the 
greatest of Texas cattlemen, once 
said, “the bones of men and animals 
that lie bleaching along the trails 
abundantly testify” to the fact that 
the “plain had baffled the determi- 
nation of man.” Once Andy Adams, 
driving through this region when 
the breaks all went against him, 
started the cattle grazing by day- 
break “before the sun could dry out 
what little moisture the grass ha 
absorbed during the night.” A 'vee ' 
of oppressive heat had begun to tell- 
Several times a day the cattle were 
allowed to lie down and rest for an 
hour or more; then, by midafter- 
noon, “thirst made them impatient 
and restless, and the point men were 
compelled to ride steadily in the lead 
to hold the cattle to a walk.” 

Yet the danger was just beginning- 
Guards were doubled at night; the 
herd remained restive. -A cowbov 
would be doing well to get an hour s 
sleep a night, there was so much to 
watch. The cook, however, kept 
open house all the time~~the chovv 
was plentiful and tempers reniainrcl 
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the difference, Andy thought; the 
lead cattle were wandering aimlessly 
and had to be turned constantly. 
With fresh horses, the boys finally 
had the cows spread out on the trail, 
but before a mile had been covered, 
the leaders again turned, and, Andy 
said, “the cattle congregated into a 
mass of unmanageable animals, mill- 
ing and lowing in their fever and 
thirst.” But worse trouble was ahead, 
Andy discovered; 

“We threw our ropes in their faces, 
and when this failed, we resorted to 
shooting; but in defiance of the fusil- 
lade and the smoke they walked sul- 
lenly through the line of horsemen 
across their front. Six-shooters were 
discharged so close to the leaders’ 
faces as to singe their hair; yet under 
a noonday sun they disregarded this 
and every other device to turn them 
and passed wholly out of our control. 
In a number of instances wild steers 
deliberately walked against our 
horses, and then for the first time a 
fact dawned on us that chilled the 
marrow in our bones— ///<? herd was 
goirtQ blindd' 


There was nothing to do but de- 
pend on the instinct of the herd. The 
cattle were going back to Indian 
Lakes, where two days before they 
had found water. They would travel 
day and night, ceaselessly seeking re- 
lief. Nature itself drove them, and 
when the cows reached Indian Lakes, 
Andy found that instinct still ruled. 

“Wading out into the lakes until 
their sides were half covered, they 
would stand and low in a soft moan- 
ing voice, often for half an hour be- 
fore attempting to drink. Contrary 
to our expectation, they drank very 
little at first, but stood in the water 
for hours. After coming out, they 
would lie down and rest for hours 
longer and then drink again before 
attempting to graze, their thirst over- 
powering hunger. That they were 
blind there was no question, but with 
the causes that produced it once re- 
moved, it was probable their eye- 
sight would gradually" return.” 

So ended a possible tragedy. This 
time, happily, the plain was cheated 
of more bleached bones. 




3 7 ' The Golden Spike 


East Joins West at 
Promontory Pointy 1869 

The lowing herds of cattle, driving 
up from Texas over the Chisholm, 
Shawnee, Pecos, or Panhandle trails, 
symbolized the change that expand- 
ing railroads were bringing to Amer- 
ica. The story of how, by rail, the 
United States joined East with West 
begins in 1827 when a charter was 
granted to build the Baltimore and 


Ohio. Charles Carroll, the last sur- 
viving signer of the Declaration of 

for the line on July 4, 1828, and two 
years later the country’s first rail- 
road to carry passengers and freight 
operated its horse-drawn cars over 
thirteen miles of track. 

Complications verging on both the 
comic and tragic filled the early days 
of American railroading. For ex- 
ample, a dispute over whether the 






tracks of the B. & O. should attempt 
to go over street gutters ended when 
someone asked how cars that balked 
at this hindrance ever expected to 
cross the Allegheny Mountains. Later 
Evan Thomas startled fellow citizens 
of Baltimore by building the Meteor, 
a sailing car. Due to the prevailing 
breezes, the Meteor could be used 
only for eastbound traffic, and then 
required a stiff northwest wind. 

The South Carolina Railroad in- 
troduced service by steam across 136 
miles of track between Charleston, 
South Carolina, and Hamburg (op- 
posite Augusta), Georgia. Named 
the Best Friend of Charleston, this en- 
gine, built in New York City and 
shipped south by packet, was the first 
practical locomotive produced in 
America. 

The Best Friend made her official 
run injanuar)', 1831. Bands played, 
two hundred passengers boarded the 
gaily painted cars, and newspapers 
insisted that “great hilarity and good 
humor prevailed throughout the 
day.” Then, in mid-June, the Best 
hrifnd built up too great a head of 
steam and tossed her exploding boiler 
t\scnty-onc feet. About to put a sec- 
ond locomf)tive into service, harried 
ofhcials searched for some way ofal- 
hn ittg the uneasiness of passengers, 
'fheir solution v.-as to separate loco- 
inf)tivc from passengers with tv.'o in- 
tervening cars. In the first car they 

placed of cotton, in the second 
a brass liand! 


In the decade before the War Be- 
tween the States railroading boomed 
in spite of angry farmers who shook 
pitchforks at passing trains they be- 
lieved would kill their livestock, or 
the protests from those who believed 
dazzling speeds of fifteen or twenty 
miles an hour injured human healffi. 
American homes were cluttered with 
plates, cups, and even whiskey bottles 
decorated with railroad scenes. The 
plains country — Kansas, Nebraska, 
the Dakotas, Minnesota — especial!) 
felt the impact of steam and rails. 
Thousands of European immigrants, 
imported to lay the roads, stayed to 
become the backbone of new settle- 
ments springing up along the rails. 

A great American dream, inter- 
rupted by the war, was the building 
of a transcontinental railroad. By 
January, 1866, that dream had re- 
vived. Building eastward from Sac- 
ramento, the Central Pacific Rail- 
road by then had completed fifty-s'-'^ 
miles of track and, building west- 
ward from Omaha, the Union Pacific 
had laid about forty miles. 

Americans everywhere followed 
this great drama of railroading. Tlic 
builders sent back to loved ones at 
home exciting messages: “The grain 
fields of Europe arc mere garden 
patches beside the green ocean.s 
which roll from Colorado to Indi- 
ana.” They wrote, too, a poetic saga 
of prairie farming: “Further on. huge 
plow.s. drawn by eight oxen, labored 
slowly along, each fiirrow being an 



added rippJe to the tide which is 
sweeping up over all these rich re- 
gions — a tide whose ebb the young- 
est will never know.” 

Gigantic problems of construction 
had to be overcome. As the tracks 
pushed west, all building materials 
and commissary supplies were hauled 
overland from Iowa, and for those 
building east, materials were brought 
across the Isthmus of Panama or 
around Cape Horn. Moreover, as the 
tracks from East and West drew 
closer, an unexpected hazard de- 
veloped. The tracklayers for the Cen- 
tral Pacific were mostly Chinese 
coolies, those for the Union Pacific 
mainly Irish immigrants. Guerilla 
wars have thrived for centuries on 
such rivalries. 

“Our Irishmen,” wrote Grenville 
M. Dodge, chief engineer of the 
Union Pacific, “were in the habit of 
firing their blasts in the cuts with- 
out giving warning to the Chinamen 
on the Central Pacific working right 
above them. From this cause several 
Chinamen were severely hurt. . . . 
One day the Chinamen, appreciat- 
ing the situation, put in what is called 
a ‘grave’ on their work and, when 
the Irishmen right under them were 
all at work, let go their blast and 
buried several of our men. This 
brought about a truce at once.” 

To do the complete job, the Cen- 
tral Pacific had to lay 689 miles of 
track, the Union Pacific 1,086 miles. 
First to push into new country were 


the “graders,” about 2,000 in num- 
bers, who often found the ravines 
filled with hostile Indians. Grading 
outfits worked with guns stacked at 
the side of the cut, and often it was 
a race between Indians and work- 
men to reach the weapons. Behind 
the graders followed the 1,500 “tie- 
getters” or woodchoppers, whose 
axes, said a contemporary account, 
“are resounding in the Black Hills, 
over Laramie Plains, and in the 
passes of the Rocky Mountains.” 

Finally, came the “tracklayers” in 
parties of five, standing on either side 
of the cut. The one in the rear threw 
the rail on the roller, the next three 
seized it and ran it out. Two men, 
with a single swing, forced the rail 
into place and the chief of the squad 
called, “Down!” Every thirty sec- 
onds the same command, “Down!” 
“Down!” brought the sledges onto 
the spikes, ten to a tie. 

May 10, 1869, found the tracks 
from east and west approaching a 
juncture at Promontory Point, deep 
in the Rocky Mountains of Utah. 
The crews converging from the two 
directions made a colorful picture — 
Irish in shirtsleeves, Chinese in blue 
blouses, Mexicans in sombreros, Ne- 
groes with glistening skins, even a 
few copper-red Indians. 

Laurel wood had been brought 
from California for the last tie. Ne- 
vada had sent a spike of silver, Ari- 
zona a spike of iron, silver, and gold, 
California the “last spike” of solid 
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gold. Across the nation every city 
awaited the telegraphic message that 
would mean East had joined West in 
Utah. 

I he fii'st message Hashed across the 
country’s telegraph wires: 

^‘To everybody. Keep quiet. When 
the last spike is driven at Promontory 
1 t>itu %se will say 'Done.* Don’t break 
the rii euii. but watch for the signals 
»‘i the bhnvs fjf the hammer." 

Srvan another message rippled over 


i-mi 











“Almost ready. Hats off. Prayer is 
being offered.” 

Then a third message: 

“We have got done praying. The 
spike is about to be presented.” 

Finally the wires said; “All ready 
now!” Across America church bells 
rang, people shouted, hats were 
thrown into the air. We were indeed 
a country indivisible! 





38 • Prairie Tragedy 



The Great Chicago 

O 


Fire. 1871 


Disasti.k is a nauiral part of hisioiy. 
Oftm calamity is created by causes 
bryoiul the control of man as was the 
case when the (irasshopper Plague 
ol IB/'S tlcvasiaied everv sign of 
e.reen vegetatiost from the Rocky 
Motjutaim- to liryond the Missouri 


River. Science then knew nothing of 
the habits of Rocky Mountain locusts; 
suddenly one day the insects ap- 
peared, borne on a hot southwest 
wind. Within minutes they stripped 
field, orchard, or vineyard, eating 
everything to the ground or bark. 
Farms were ruined overnight. 

Flood, tornado, and sandstorm are 
periodic grim visitorr^ to the Midwest 



and Southwest; hurricane and ty- Thoughtful Chicagoans felt appre- 
phoon often ravage coastal areas. hensive all through the late summer 
Fire, however^ stands apart. As we of 1871. There had been practically 
know and use fire, it is a man-made no rain or even a thunder shower, 
source of light and energy. Too often Wells dried up. Lawns in a city built 
we take fire for granted and think largely of wood curled in browned, 

that we understand it. But fire out of withered death. Prematurely, leaves 
control is a horrible, overwhelming turned color and drifted to the earth, 
force that consumes in an instant the There were warnings of impend- 

achievements of a century. ing disaster: on September 30, a 

The greatest tragedy of this kind warehouse burned on 16th Street at 
in America was the Chicago Fire. a loss of $600,000; on October 7, a 
Within a period ofhardly more than fire starting in a planing mill on 
twenty-four hours, 300 lives were Canal Street burnt out four square 
lost, 90,000 were left homeless, and blocks, damaged several pieces of 

the property damage approximated fire-fighting equipment, and left 

$200 000,000. many of the city’s firemen weary 
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after sixteen hours of battling the 
blaze. Wind swept Chicago. Then 
at 8:45 o’clock on the evening of 
October 8 another fire started in the 
O’Leary barn on De Koven Street. ^ 
Legend declares that Mrs. O - 
Lear)'’s cow kicked over an oil lamp, 
but no one knows whether that sto^ 
is true. Yet there is no doubt that m 
less than two hours the fire was out 
of hand in the tinder-dr^' city. Start- 
ing on the West Side of the prairie 
metropolis, about three eighths of a 
mile west of the South Branch of 
the Chicago River, by midnight the 
fire had reached that stream. An 
hour and a half later it had left the 
heart of the business district a mass 
of roaring flame. In an hour more it 
had jumped the river and raced into 
the North Side. 




A strange phenomenon of the con- 
flagration was the “fire-devils” it 
created. These were whirling masses 
of fire and superheated air, at times 
almost of a galelike velocity, that 
hurled brands, sparks, and burning 
materials for distances up to three 
eighths ofa mile. Horace White, edi- 
tor of the Chicago Tribune, wrote for 
a Cincinnati newspaper a vivid pic- 
ture of how the flames gobbled up 
'Chicago: 

“Billows of fire were rolling over 
the business palaces of the city and 





swallowing up their contents. Walls 
were falling so fast that the quaking 
of the ground under our feet was 
scarcely noticed, so continuous was 
the reverberation. Sober men and 
women were hurrying through the 
streets from the burning quarter, 
some with bundles of clothes on their 


week or a month. Everybody in this 
quarter was hurrying toward the 
lake shore.” 

From the shore of Lake Michigan, 
the stricken people looked back. 
Both earth and heaven seemed 
ablaze. Some moaned that this was 
the end of the world. 


shoulders, others dragging trunks 
along the sidewalks by means of 
strings and rope fastened to their 
handles, children trudging by their 
sides or borne in their arms. Now 
and then a sick man or woman 
would be observed half concealed in 
a mattress doubled up and borne by 


Everywhere the homeless, be- 
wildered crowds surged, and even 
the jail doors were thrown open so 
that prisoners might rush to safety. 
Many spent the terrible night in still 
unfinished Lincoln Park, which pre- 
viously had been the City Cemeter)^ 
The bodies had been removed from 


two men. Droves of horses were in 
the streets, moving by some sort of 
guidance to a place of safety. Vehicles 
of all description were hurrying to 
and fro, some laden with trunks and 
bundles, others seeking similar loads 
and immediately finding them, the 
drivers making more money in one 
hour than they were used to see in a 


the graves, but the holes were not yet 
filled in. Quickly the abandoned 
graves were transformed into sleep- 
ing quarters by those lucky enough 
to seize them first. 
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The dawn on October 9 was 
scarcely recognizable. Dust filled with 
hot sparks saturated an air already 
dense with smoke. Substantial struc- 
tures like the courthouse or the 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
melted away within minutes as a 
great wall of fire — usually 200 to 300 
feet in length and perhaps 150 feet 
in height — enveloped them. People 
sobbed for the loss of their homes, 
thinking not so much of the build- 
ings whisked fi'om sight within seem- 
ing seconds as of the books, the pic- 
tures, the collected treasures of their 
travels, the beloved mementoes of a 
lifetime. 

Misery alone could not quell 
greed. When the fire had burned it- 
self out, and at last a rain fell, looting 
became a problem. Thousands of 
special police were sworn in. Plun- 
derers were shot or hung to lamp- 
posts. Day-and-night vigils were kept 
to guard against sparks. No fires 
could be lighted, even for boiling tea. 
Men in the street with lighted cigars 
were stopped and their cheroots ex- 
tinguished. 

But the goodness in the vast ma- 
jority of people quickly prevailed. 
To shelter and to feed the 90,000 
homeless seemed an impossible task, 
but all over America, and especially 
in the neighboring communities on 
the prairies, contributions of money, 


food, and clothing were raised to aid 
a city where there was no longer 
rich or poor, but simply the destitute. 
A typical illustration of this spirit of 
brotherhood occurred in Rock Is- 
land, Illinois: 


TO THE PEOPLE OF ROCK 
ISLAND! 

7he Homeless and Starving Citizens 
of Chicago call for Cooked Food 
Let every family in the City cook 
food and deliver it at the Court 
House (for the 1st and 2d wards), 
and at the Depot of the Chicago 
Rock Island & Pacific railroad 
Company, (for the 3d and 4th 
wards,) by five o’clock this even- 
ing. Boiled and Roast meats, 
hams, poultry and bread are par- 
ticularly desired. It is necessary to 
send a car load by the evening 
train. 


Many believed that in despair and 
discouragement Chicago would re- 
main for years a ruin upon the shore 
of Lake Michigan. But within two 
short years the prairie city had been 
largely rebuilt. In 1870, the year be- 
fore the fire, Chicago’s population 
had been 300,000; in 1880, the figure 
reached 500,000 and by 1900 passed 
1 ,000,000. Today Chicago is the sec- 
ond largest city in America. 

Unbumed was the cottage on the 
O’Leary property where the great 
conflagration had started! 
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Custer's Last Stand. 

1876 

“If I were an Indian, I often think 
tliat 1 would greatly prefer to cast 
my lot among those of my people 
who adhered to the free open plains, 
rather than to submit to the confined 
limits of a reservation, there to be the 
recipient of the blessed benefits of 
civilization, with its vices thrown in 
without stint or measure.’’ 

'fhe author of these words was 
(‘.eneral (icorge Armstrong Custer. 
Hr is today a national hero, the vic- 
tim of one ofthe bloodiest incidents 
in «nu Itistory. because many In- 
tfians acrerd with liim. 


A*s the railroads spread across the 
country, leading settlers into wilder- 
ness where once only fur trappers 
had felt at home, the American atti- 
tude toward the Indian grew tinged 
with bitterness and impatience. In- 
creasingly, the red man was looked 
upon as an interloper and a trouble- 
some stepchild. Especially in the Da- 
kota Territory, in the mid- 1870 s, 
was the situation charged with ex- 
plosive qualities. 

General Custer, an experienced 
army man, sensed the danger. At 
twenty-one he had fought with the 
North at First Bull Run, at twenty- 
three he had become the youngest 
brigadier general in the history of 
the United States Army, and two 
years later its youngest major gen- 
eral. 

Custer was a wiry man, tough and 
intelligent. He knew when he came 
into the Dakota Territory that the 
treaty of 1868, signed at Fort Lar- 
amie, Wyoming, had created the 
Great Sioux Reservation as a perma- 
nent home for the Sioux and Chey- 
enne Indians. This area included the 
Black Hills, into which in 1874 
Custer led his Seventh Cavalry on 
a scientific expedition. Rumors per- 
sisted that ilicrc was gold in the 
Black Hills. Custer supplied the 
proof. 

Indian territory or ru)t. the in- 



evitable happened. Despite hostile 
red men and the hazardous hard- 
ships of a Dakota winter, prospectors 
swarmed into the Black Hills. Dis- 
satisfied with the rations issued on 
the reservation, Indians wandered 
beyond the limits of territory pre- 
scribed by treaty, and occasionally 
staged a raid on white settlements. 
The army warned the Indians to re- 
turn to their reservation by January 
31, 1 876, an impossible order to obey 
for Dakota was swept by a cruel 
winter. On both sides, bad feelings 
rubbed like pieces of flint. On both 
sides, sparks fell among emotions 
crisp as tinder. 

OnJune21, 1876, the steamer Far 
fVest, headquarters boat of General 
Alfred H. Terry, was anchored at the 
mouth of Montana’s Rosebud Creek. 
With Terry on board the Far West 
were Custer and General John Gib- 
bon. Terry had a plan to catch the 
Indians between two forces, compel 
them to fight, and break their open 
defiance. Thus Gibbon was to lead 
the Seventeenth Infantry up the Yel- 
lowstone, cross to the south side, and 
march up the Bighorn and on to the 
Little Bighorn. Custer would take 
the Seventh Cavalry up Rosebud 
Creek, swinging down in a pincers 
movement on the Indians. 

By noon next day Custer was 
ready to start. The pack mules were 
loaded with ammunition and a fif- 
teen-day supply of hard bread, cof- 
fee, sugar, and bacon. At the last 


moment Custer issued an extra ration 
of salt in case the men should be 
compelled to live on horse meat. To 
each man went one hundred rounds 
of ammunition for his carbine, twelve 
rounds for his pistol. His horse was 
issued twelve pounds of oats. 

Custer’s men were in good spirits 
— but then they didn’t know that at 
that moment Indians gathered along 
the Little Bighorn in unusual 
strength. A few were Northern Chey- 
enne, under Chiefs Two Moon and 
White Bull. Most, however, were 
Teton Sioux: the Ogallalas under 
Chiefs Crazy Horse, Low Dog and 
Big Road; the Uncpapas under 
Medicine Man Sitting Bull and 
Chiefs Gall, Crow King, and Black 
Moon; the Minneconjous under 
Chief Hump; the Sans-Arcs under 
Chief Spotted Eagle. How many in 
all? One can only guess — perhaps 
12,000, perhaps 15,000 with as 
many as 5,000 warriors. Their camps 
covered three miles. 

With six hundred soldiers, forty- 
four Indian scouts, and twenty or 
more packers, guides, and civilians, 
Custer pushed cautiously along the 
Rosebud. On June 24, the scouts re- 
ported the Indian trails turning 
westward toward the Little Bighorn 
River valley. Custer kept on dog- 
gedly through most of the night. At 
daybreak, scouts sighted the smoke 
of the Indian encampment but by 
the time Custer arrived to look, 
haze obscured the view. Moreover, 
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word reached him that his presence 
had been discovered by the Indians. 
Custer decided not to wait until the 
26th to join Gibbon’s infantrymen. 
He must attack at once — before the 
Indians escaped! 


the camp was sighted. Bluffs and the 
foliage of tall cottonwoods tricked 
Custer. He never guessed how many 
tepees were there. So Reno was sent 
ahead to charge the camp, while 
Custer turned to the right. He could 


Custer divided his force into three 
batallions. Three companies under 
Captain Frederick W. Benteen were 


sent to scout the left of the trail 


while three companies under Majo 


Marcus A. Reno and five companies 


under Custer followed opposite banks 


of a creek into the valley of the Little 


Bighorn. Two miles from the river, 
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have intended only one move — an 
attack on the Indian flank and rear 
in support of Reno. 

The Indians swarmed out on Reno, 
who, dismounting his cavalrymen, 
pulled them back to the bluffs and 


I watched them break into a panicky 
flight — every man for himself. Some- 
one saw Custer waving his hat in en- 
, couragement. After that, no one saw 
him alive again. 

Today in the Dyche Museum at 
the University of Kansas is the body 
of a horse. His name is Comanche. 
The horse lived to the age of thirty, 
and no one was permitted to ride or 
work him. At every military cere- 
mony at Fort Riley, where Comanche 
was stationed, he was saddled, bri- 
dled, and paraded. Of the men and 
horses who rode with Custer after 
that last wave of the general’s hand, 
it was Comanche alone that sur- 
vived. 



And the others? Only the Indians 
could say afterward what happened. 
Custer and his men were caught on a 
hill. Cavalrymen shot some of their 
own horses, using them as breast- 
works. The Sioux and Cheyenne 
warriors screamed and charged. 

Likely Custer tried to swing to the 
left and the Indian encampment, 
where two ravines joined. Ogallalas 
under Crazy Horse cut off that 
course. Minneconjous under Hump 
howled around the embattled band. 
Outnumbered twenty to one, Cus- 


ter must have known the slaughter 
would be complete. In the gullies, 
behind every knoll the Indians had 
him trapped — Uncpapas wriggling 
on their bellies, rising, firing, yelling; 
Sans-Arcs, Cheyennes starting the 
Cavalry’s remaining horses stamped- 
ing into the valley, where squaws 
waited to catch them. 

At the end, the Indian youths and 
old men charged in to plunder what 
they could from the dead bodies of 
Custer and his men. 

Later the Sioux rebellion was put 
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Booker T. Washington 
Builds a School, 1881 

The mule and cart stopped at the 
top of the hill. The young man hold- 
ing the reins shielded his eyes against 
the hot Alabama sun, and looked 
down into the valley where a one- 
room cabin nestled among the trees. 
His heart was heavy. 

He knew what he would find. 
Mother and father, sisters and broth- 
ers, likely grandpa and grandma, 
perhaps a few aunts or uncles or 
cousins or nieces or nephews all liv- 
ing in that one bare room! At night 
they would sleep three or four to a 













bed, and the floor would have to do 
for the others. 

The young man in the mule cart 
remembered an evening in a similar 
cabin when he had sat down to the 
inevitable dinner of fat pork and 
corn bread. There had been five per- 
sons at the table but only one fork. 
He hadn’t known whether to reach 
first or wait until last. 

Someday, the young man thought, 
he would write the story of his life 
and he would call it Up From Slavery. 
He would tell first how he, Booker T. 
Washington, had been born a slave 
in 1856, He would tell about the 
day he and his mother had walked 
across the plantation to the “big 
house” and there had heard read 
the Emancipation Proclamation. He 
would tell of the time he had walked 
three hundred miles to Hampton In- 
stitute in Virginia because he had 
wanted an education so badly. 

Booker T. Washington would never 
relinquish this one big, overwhelm- 
ing idea that the way for his poor 




people to rise above the poverty, the 
hardships, and the handicaps slavery 
had produced was through educa- 
tion. This conviction explained why 
he sat at the moment in a mule- 




drawn cart on a hilltop. He was go- 
ing to do something about bringing 
more education, better education to 
the Negroes of Alabama! 

For a time Booker T. Washington 
remained on the hilltop, thinking. 
How greatly his people needed new 
concepts and new values! For weeks 
he had been driving dry, rutted 
roads, or wet, boggy roads to see for 
himself how the Negroes lived and 
how they were taught. 

The schools themselves were truly 
disgraceful. Usually they were in ses- 
sion for only three, four, or five 
months. An abandoned log cabin 
hardly fit for hogs housed the typical 
classroom. The teachers possessed 
neither professional nor moral prep- 
aration for their work. Once he had 
seen two pupils in the front row hold- 
ing a book between them, while two 
others peeped over their shoulders at 
the same book, and behind them 
stood a fifth little fellow on tiptoe 
peeping over the shoulders of all 
four. One book for five students — it 
was shameful! 

Sadly, Booker T. Washington 
thought ofhow the Negroes lived and 
how desperately they needed to be 
taught to recognize their own short- 
comings. Never any staple in their 
diet btu fat pork and corn bread, 
when there was land enough around 
es'ery cabin to grow all the green 
vegetables they could ever use. But 
ru'.tom h.'sd taught them to plant 
enttftn riglu \ip m the cabitt dmir. 


and no one had told them to change 
the custom! 

Sometimes, however, when they 
did change their customs, the result 
was worse than previous conditions. 
Booker T. Washington closed his 
eyes and recalled some of the cabins 
he had visited. He saw dingy, cramped 
dwellings without the barest neces- 
sities of life, and yet with a sewing 
machine or an organ or a showy clock 
that the family was buying on 
monthly installments. Think of liv- 
ing from hand to mouth — sometimes 
going without the fat pork and sub- 
sisting only on corn bread and black- 
eye peas cooked in plain water (oi 
such things! 

The young man flipped the reins. 
“Giddap, there!” he shouted at the 
tired old mule. He drove down the 
hill, more determined than ever. 

Beginning in June, 1881, Booker 
T. Washington devoted five months 
to traveling through Alabama, espe- 
cially through the country districts, 
eating and sleeping among the 
people he wanted to educate, and 
finally at Tuskegee he opened the 
doors of his own school. He had thirty 
students and was the only teacher. 
The greater number of his pupils al- 
ready were public school icachens 
seeking to improve their educations, 
precisely the opportunity that Booker 
'F. Washington had most wanted. 

High humor — and heartbreak — 
marked the fir.st weeks of the sciK>f>h 
.'\lmost all prospective students th.at 
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Booker T. Washington interviewed 
possessed a name with two or three 
middle initials, and when the school- 
master asked what the letters meant, 
he was told that they were just 
part of the student’s “entitles. ’’Many 
said that they had studied “banking 
and discount,” although they didn’t 


know the multiplication tables. The 


bigger the textbook and the longer 


the name for a subject, the more they 


were impressed by it. 

“I soon learned that most of them 


had the merest smattering of the 


high-sounding things that they had 
studied,” • Booker T. Washington 


said. “While they could locate the 
Desert; of Sahara or the capital of 
China on an artificial globe, I found 
out that the girls could not locate the 
proper places for knives and forks on 
an actual dinner table, or the places 


which the bread and meat should 


With a deep breath, Booker T. 
Washington turned to the task of 
making sense out of their education. 
He stressed plain good reasoning, 
fundamental subjects, basic morals. 














He stressed agriculture and religion. 

In the old shanty and deserted 
church that the colored people of 
Tuskegee had loaned him for his 
school, he pounded away at his mis- 
sion. Each day brought him new stu- 
dents. He was like a hen hatching 
out more chicks than he had eggs. 

A crisis arose. In order really to 
succeed the school required better, 
larger quarters. Nearby, an aban- 
doned plantation was for sale and 
the price was only $500 — dirt cheap, 
if one had the money, which Booker 
T. Washington didn’t. The owner 
said that he would sell for half the 
money dowTi and the other half with- 
in a year. The schoolmaster taught 
by day and worried by night. Finally 
he wrote to a friend, General J. F. B. 
Marshall, treasurer of the Hampton 
Institute. Would the Institute lend 
him the down payment? No, Mar- 
shall replied, the Institute couldn’t 
make the loan, but he, Marshall, 
personally could! 

Joyfully Booker T. Washington set 
to converting the plantation into a 
school. Even the henhouse was used 
for a recitation room. 

In the end, however, the old 
worry returned. How would he pay 
off friend Marshall’s loan? How 
would he meet the second payment 
of $250? The older colored people, 
who had spent most of their years in 
slavery, tried to help. Often they 
cots’id eive only five cents, and a 


quarter was a lot. Sometimes they 
gave a quilt or a quantity of sugar 
cane. 

Discouragement became a crush- 
ing weight upon the shoulders of 
Booker T. Washington. His faith and 
his courage wavered. Then one day 
into his office hobbled an old lady 
on a cane. She was at least seventy 
years of age, but brittle and spry and 
spirited. She was dressed in rags, yet 
they were clean rags. Stopping be- 
fore the schoolmaster, the old lady 
made a little speech: 

“Mr. Washin’ton, God knows t 
spent de bes’ days of my life in slav- 
ery. God knows Ts ignorant an’ poor, 
but I knows what you an’ Miss 
Davidson is tryin’ to do. I knows you 
is tryin’ to make belter men an’ 
better women of de colored people. I 
ain’t got no money, but I wants you 
to take dese six eggs what I’s been 
saving up, an’ I wants you to put 


dese six eggs into de eddication of 
dese boys an’ gals.” 

It was a beautiful speech, spoken 
from a beautiful heart. Booker T. 
Washington would never forget those 
words — not even after long years 
when his Tuskegee Institute was 
famous throughout the country, and 
educational theory and practice all 
over America benefited from his ex- 
ample of how academic study could 
be combined with industrial train- 
ing. Around the world the founder of 
Tuskegee Institute carried to syrn pa- 
thetic audiences the problems of the 
Negro. Never forgetting the goal that 
must be won with the six eggs, 
Booker T. Washington lived until 
1915, a man highly honored in 
America, a Negro deeply loved. If 
only the old lady could have been 
alive then, she would have said: 

“Mr. Washin’ton, you hatched 
dem eggs good!” 
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The Arifomobilc to flic 
Model T 1893-1908 

Masv factors determine not only 
ht)%v ;i roisntry ctca'S. but aUo where 
it Will grow. I'he eastern co.ast of the 
IbtitrrS Stairs, for example, is a low- 
la.tal v.'itlt tTiount.iins ;< few milc5 in- 


land. Thus rivers flowing from the 
mountains to the ocean create v. atcr* 
falls, a cheap source of power. This 
'Tall line” can be traced by the sites 
of industrial cities from Bancor. 
.'\ugusta, and Portland in M.aine to 
.Augusta and Macon in Georgia. 

-As the settlement of a country 


moves inland from the coast, its 
course is determined by the rivers, 
and the first railroads generally fol- 
low the same valleys since man, like 
water, seeks the route of least re- 
sistance. Yet in America today there 
are about 54,000 communities that 
reverse many of the basic laws of set- 
tlement. These are towns and villages 
that only can be reached by automo- 
bile, truck, or bus. 

The story of the motor car, and 
how it changed our national life, 


does not begin in this country. The 
automobile was a European inven- 
tion. A captain in the French army, 
Nicholas Joseph Cugnot, hauled artil- 
lery with a steam-propelled tractor 
that he invented in 1769. Captain 
Cugnot’s vehicle could attain a speed 
of three miles an hour — when it 
wasn’t stalled every few hundred 
yards, building up steam. Next, near 
Camborne, England, on Christmas 
Eve, 1601, Richard Trevithick awak- 
ened neighbors to the excitement of 




a carriage bouncing along the road 
by steam propulsion, and, in suc- 
ceeding years, Trevithick s imitators 
were many. Speeds up to ten miles 
an hour were reported; the snorting 
steamers could chase chickens up 
hill as well as down. 

As the number of steam coaches 
increased on British highways, so did 
the bad tempers of British pedestri- 
ans. The 1860’s brought laws that 
steam-driven vehicles must be pre- 
ceded during the day by a man on 
foot carrying a red flag and at night 
by a footman with a lantern. In one 
form or another, England continued 
these Red Flag Laws until 1896, and, 
as a result, other countries, especially 
France and Germany, went ahead in 
automotive production with such in- 
ventions as the four-stroke engine 
and a carburetor that vaporized gas- 
oline. Meanwhile the steam-carriage 
craze saw steamers racing in Paris in 
1888 at speeds up to twenty-five 
miles an hour. 

In Springfield, Massachusetts, in 
1893 neighbors were justifiably curi- 
ous over the activities of the Duryca 
brothers. Charles and J. Franklin, 
who soon were scudding along the 
road in a horseless buggy, a one- 
seater. driven by chains running 
from engine to rear wheels. Else- 
where in .-Xmerica. at aboxit this lime, 
other neighbors were similarly curi- 
ous. Kokomo. Indiana, had its Ap- 
prr’-on hrothes^. who were building 
a ear ticssgixed by F.lwood Mavnes; 


Cleveland, Ohio had Alexander Win- 
ton, an early automobile manufac- 
turer; Lansing, Michigan, watched 
Ransom E. Olds pounding away in 
the engine shop his father owned. 
November 28, 1895, brought to 
Chicago America’s first automobile 
race. Starting in Jackson Park and 
bouncing through the streets of 
Chicago’s North Side, the cars whiz- 
zed by at speeds up to ten miles an 
hour — that is, when they weren t 
stopped for repairs or, as in the case 
of the Duryea, to take on cakes of ice 
to cool the engine. 

In Detroit, Michigan, lived a 
young machinist named Henry 
Ford, who for more than ten y'ears 
had mulled over an ambition which 
he later described as the wish “to lift 
farm drudgery^ off flesh and blood 
and lay' it on steel and motors.’ Ford 
wanted to build a tractor. The first 
vehicle he finished w'as a steam car 
that obtained its power from a kero- 
sene-heated boiler, and with a wr) 
smile he admitted its weakness: ‘ Sit- 
ting on a high-pressure steam boiler 
is not altogether pleasant.” For two 
years Ford experimented with vari- 
ous boilers before he faced the blunt 
truth. He was on the wrong track. 

,-\s a young apprentice. Ford had 
read in an Englisli publication a de- 
scription of a silent gas engine. Now. 
seeking some substitute for a boiler. 
Ford wondered aljout this encine 
even though in those day.s.a.s he said, 
'‘all the wise people demonstrated 
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conclusively that the engine could and necessary controls it was going 
not compete with steam.” Luck to be difficult finding the bicycles! A 
played into his hands when he was job as machinist at forty dollars a 
asked to repair such an engine for month gave him a chance to leave 
the Eagle Iron Works. Soon he was the farm and to work nights on his 
building an engine for himself to engine in a brick shed in back ofa 
make certain he understood the new home in Detroit on Bagley 
“four-cycle” principle whereby a pis- Avenue. 

ton traversed a cylinder four times “I cannot say that it was hard 
to secure one impulse of power — one work,” Henry Ford recalled. “No 

stroke drawing in the gas, the next work with interest is ever hard.” 
compressing it, the third exploding Encouraged by Mrs. Ford, the 
it, and the fourth ejecting the waste machinist-tumed-farmer-turned-ma- 
gas. Ford found that his model en- chinist-again was always “certain of 
gine worked well. His father, how- results.” In 1896 he drove his first 
ever, wanted him to become a car — a kind of buggy with seat sus- 

farmer, and offered him forty acres pended on posts and coach body on 

oftimberlandifhe would give up be- elliptical springs. The vehicle had 
ing a machinist. Ford, wishing to be two speeds — one of ten and one of 
married, accepted, but even with twenty miles an hour. The life of the 
cutting timber and building a modest motorist in those days was thoroughly 

cottage for his bride, he still found eventful, Ford could testify: 
time to think about engines. “My gasoline buggy was the first 

“I read everything I could find,” and for a long time the only gasoline 

Ford said afterward, “but the great- automobile in Detroit. It was con- 
est knowledge came from the work. sidered to be something ofa nuisance, 

A gas engine is a mysterious sort of for it made a racket and it scared 
thing — it will not always go the way horses. Also it blocked traffic. For if 

it should. You can imagine how those I stopped my machine anywhere in 
first engines acted!” town a crowd was around it before I 

By 1 890, Ford was working on a could start up again. If I left it alone 

double-cylinder engine, one cylinder for even a minute, some inquisitive 
to deliver the power and the other pereon always tried to run it. Finally, 
to carry off the exhaust, and the two I had to carry a chain and chain it to 
driving a much lighter flywheel than a lamp post whenever I left it any* 
any previously used. At first he plan- where.” 

ned to mount his engine on a bicycle, Ford sold his first car for $200 and 

but abandoned the idea for practical used the money to build another. In 
reasons— with engine, gasoline tank, 1903 he finally organized the motor 
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company ihai bears his name, and in 
four years a cash investment of 
S2 S,o6o had srov.-n into $1,038,8221 
Ford rejected the then prevalent be- 
lief ilrat the automobile \va-s meant 
to be a rich manb luxury. He would 
build can. anyone could own and 
dri%-r' ~-?.ud in aji aee that claimed 
few car ace mechanics, that also 
could hr e:udy rej’/aireti. Instead of 




building cars by bringing parts to a 
stationary frame, and thus construct- 
ing his automobiles with excessively 
expensive overhead, he conceived of 
the assembly line where the frame 
moved to the parts and no operation 
was lower than waist-high so that a 
man did not lose time stooping. Mass 
production, which would revolution- 
ize American business, had been 
created. 

In 1908, Ford completed plans for 
his Model T, a sedately black, four- 
cylinder automobile that could ride 
over an America that still needed to 


build roads for the age of motor- 
driven transportation. The Model T 
bounced over ruts and out of holes; it 
was the car that finally and perma- 
nently put America on wheels. Vari- 
ously called the Flivver and the Tin 
Lizzie, the butt of thousands ofjokes, 
the Model T came off the assembly 
line first by the thousand, and then 
by the million. “I will build a motor 
car for the great multitude,” Ford 
had promised in announcing the 
Model T. The multitude climbed 
aboard and rode off — with puffs, 
coughs, and backfires. 



Smoke in the Harbor 


42, • 


The Spanish- American 
War, 1898 

America approached the close of the 
1 9th century facing a major war for 
the fourth time in eighty-six years. 
There were homes where grandfather 
remembered his father talking of ex- 
periences in the Revolutionar)' War 
or of fighting with Andy Jackson in 
the defense of New Orleans. Grand- 
father himself had fought in the War 
with Mexico and his son in the War 
F)Ctwecn the States. Now grandson 
s|>okc bitterly of how the Cuban 
]ieople suffered under the harsh rule 
of their Spanish masters and how- 
such tyranny on our very doorstep 
should be stopped. Grandfather must 
ha.ve sighed a bit sadly. The boys of 
each genrtalion seemed yoked like 
oxen to caissons that were forever 
soilmg to sojnc new battlefiekl. 


All this proved to grandfather w'as 
that where the country had changed 
in many ways, in one way it didn t 
change. Trackless wdlderness had 
been transformed into farms and 
ranches and cities, linked together 
by railroads that ran from coast to 
coast. Fcllow^s like Henry Ford tink- 
ered wdth their horseless buggies, 
other fellows like Cyrus Field laid a 
telegraph cable across the Atlantic 
Ocean, and still other fellow's like 
.Andrew Carnegie took cheap water 
power and cheap immigrant labor 
and built an empire of steel where 
the .Allegheny and Monongahcla 
flowed together. Grandfather ad- 
mitted it w'as every bit wondcrful-- 
ihe stops- ofacountrx' that had picked 
itself up by the bootstraps after a dis- 
astrous civil war and had moved 
ahead with the gigantic strides of 
Paul Bunyan — and yet here wr were 




ending a century as we had begun it: 
talking war. 

The more Americans read about 
Cuba the hotter tempers flared. Tlie 
Spanish governor, Valeriano Weyler 
y Nicolau made a thoroughly con- 
vincing villain. When Cuban women 
and youngsters were herded like cat- 
tle into concentration camps, and 
died of starvation, no American 
could blame Cuban rebels for de- 
stroying cane fields and sugar mills 
owned by their Spanish masters. We 
ought to help the Cubans win their 
independence, Americans said in in- 
creasing numbers — among them 
Theodore Roosevelt, our Assistant 
Secretary of Navy, and Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 

William McKinley, our twenty- 
fifth President (1897-1901), honestly 
tried to avoid war, winning through 
negotiation the removal of Weyler 
as Governor of Cuba and a grudging 
consent to a form of self-government 
for the troubled island. Then, when 
the war talk seemed to lessen, the 


American warship Maine arrived in 
the harbor at Havana. From causes 
never explained, the warship ex- 
ploded. A Spanish trick, shouted 
those who wanted war, and when. 
Spain ordered an end to fighting in 
Cuba and attempted to walk a peril- 
ous diplomatic tightrope in keeping 
the peace, many Americans answered 
angrily: “Remember the Maine!” 
America now would be satisfied with 
no less than a free and independent 
Cuba. On April 21, 1898, Congress 
declared war. 

The war lasted less than four 
months. In the Pacific, an American 
fleet entered Manila Bay in the Phil- 
ippines, then a Spanish possession, 
and in the words of Admiral George 
Dewey engaged the Spanish fleet in 
“the misty haze of the tropical dawn.” 
The nation thrilled at accounts of 
how Dew’ey held the fire of the Amer- 
ican vessels until he had the enemy 
well within range, then, turning to 
his captain, said coolly: “You may 
fire when you are ready, Gridley.” 
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There was something excitingly deb- 
onair in the whole level-headed per- 
formance of Dewey as he fought one 
of the decisive battles of histony end- 
ing a century of Spanish dominion 
in the Pacific. Dewey's diar)^ dis- 
missed the momentous day in a fev 
curt sentences; 

“Reached Manila at daylight. Im- 
mediately engaged the Spanish ships 
and batteries at Ca\'ite. Destroyed 
eight of the former, including the 
Reina Cristina and Castilla. Anchored 
at noon off Manila. " 

American troops entered Manila 
on .A.ugust 13. 

Aleanwhile, halfway around the 
world, on July 1, American troop>s, 
including the famous Rough Riders 
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under Colonel Leonard Wood and 
Lieutenant Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt, had met the Spaniards on 
Cuban soil and won the battles of 
San Juan Hill and El Ganey. Again 
Americans thrilled to Colonel Teddy, 
hat in hand, shouting “To the 
charge'.” and leading his Bluejackets 
up San Juan. Hill. Grim fighting had 
followed, and American casualties 
were relatively high, but the country 
retained the romantic image of 
Teddy, who later became its twenty- 
sixth President (1901-1909). 

Still the war had not ended. For a 
month before the land battles had 
been won, the United States Navy 
had stood off Santiago Harbor, 
blockading the Spanish fleet under 
Admiral Cervera. Sooner or later 
Cervera had to fight. American im- 
patience mounted. 
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Aboard the quarterdeck of the 
Mew York, where Rear Admiral 
Sampson watched the brown hills of 
Siboney on July 3, the clear, hot day 
seemed exactly like the thirty-two 
that had gone before. A quiet lay- 
over the smooth sea. The breeze in 
^ the northwest blew fair and light. 

Suddenly from the signal bridge 
above Sampson a voice sang out: 
“Smoke in the harbor!” 

Anxious sailors crowded the port- 
side of the flagship. Cerx^era was 
coming out! Sampson put down his 
glass and issued a crisp order: 

“Hoist two-fifty.” 

The signal flags ran up. What they 
said was “Close in toward harbor en- 
trance and attack vessels.” 

Boilers began to throb below. The 
helm was put over. The Mew 1 orL 
swung around and started for the 
enemy. The shore batteries opened. 
Jets of water spouted where the ex- 
ploding shells struck. Then out of the 
mouth of the harbor came the Maria 
Teresa, Cerv'era’s flagship. 
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Hull hidden by the smoke of her 
guns, the Maria Teresa plunged for- 
ward. Round the hill of Mono, 
which hitherto had shielded them, 
came the warships of Spain — the Vis- 
cava, Colon, Oquendo. The guns on the 
decks of the Iowa, Oregon, Brooklyn, In- 
diana, Texas, and Gloucester barked 
and the spouts of water rose every- 
where. Hard on the wake of the four 
big Spanish cruisers came two saucy 
torpedo-boat destroyers, banging 
away at the American blockaders 
with their fourteen- and six-pound- 
ers. Commented an eye-witness on 
board the New Tork: “It was as if 
marionettes now occupied the stage 
where a few minutes before great ac- 
tors had played tragedy.” 

Smoke curled from the funnel of 
the New York as she led the chase 
after the escaping Spanish vessels. 
Firemen trying to get up the steam in 
the boilers heard the plea; 

“Get those engines going. Get us 
there! Get us there!” 

The guns at the harbor forts sent 



shells whizzing over the decks of the 
jYew York. Should she answer? Samp- 
son responded briskly; 

“No, let us go on — on after the 
fleetl Not one must get away!” 

The four Spanish cruisers clung to 
the curve of the western shore. The 
American battleships bore in stub- 
bornly. The fleets were about a mile 
apart — hard to see through the 
smoke from the guns as they moved 
in parallel lines. Except for the belch 
of flame as the top decks fired, the 
water spouts as the shells exploded, 
it was difficult to tell that a battle 
raged. The Spanish ships now were 
massed together. Flash followed flash. 
Again, the observer couldn’t always 
be sure whether Spanish guns fired 
or American shells exploded. 

Suddenly, like a quarterback that 
has knifed through a line and is danc- 
ing merrily away from the startled 
secondary, the light cruiser Gloucester 
appeared among the heavy Spanish 
cruisers. How she had gotten there 
no one knew. Her armament was in- 
ferior, her batteries not really the 
equal other adversaries. Yet on came 
the Clone fstcT, blazing away, under 
Lieutenant Commander Wainwright, 
the former executive officer of the 
.Mninr. \Vithin minutes, it seemed, 
two Sp.anish cruisers were in flames, 
and linqiing for tlie beaches. Wiih- 
otil apulouy. the little Ghucfster was 
makittt; hmclf the pride of Uncle 
Sam's Na.w! 

"riserr ^ttll a lot <»f fiebt in the 


Spanish fleet, but the turn had come, 
and in the end all four enemy cruis- 
ers were beached. The Brooklyn re- 
ported one man killed — that was all! 
The small cost of the victory was in- 
credible. 

At Paris on December 10, 1898, 
Spain and the United States signed a 
peace treaty that gave Cuba her free- 
dom and made Puerto Rico, the 
Philippines, and Guam our posses- 
sions. For public property in the 
Philippines, Spain received twenty 
million dollars. That same year we 
annexed Hawaii. Many Americans 
felt uneasy — we were reaching too 
far and becoming too involved with 
the rest of the world. But the “anti- 
imperialists” waged a losing fight. We 
had become a world powder, proud of 
our navy (which we proceeded to 
build into a nav)’ second only to that 
of Great Britain) and before long we 
talked of the canal needed across the 
Isthmus of Panama to shorten the 
route to the defense of our new 
Pacific possessions. 

With only one vote to spare, the 

United States Senate finally approved 
the treaty with Spain on Fcbruarc’ 6, 
1899. As the I9ih ccntuiy drew to a 
close and we realized how we had 
grown from thirteen states along the 
.‘\tlantic Coast struggling for national 
e.xistcnce into a countn,' that now 
w;is .a w<ir!d power. could feel 
both a sense of pride and of wonder. 
.At Gettysburg. Lincoln had sairl the 
v,orhl depended on us to prose th.at 


“government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not per- 
ish from the earth.” The nation had 
met that test, and, again to use Lin- 
coln’s words, had won “a new birth 
of freedom.” 

We felt that we were a world 
power not because of our army or 
navy, but because of our spirit. Ours 
was a heritage of freedom — a heri- 
tage that we wanted to share. And 
so, in 1900, writing to the Secretary 
of State on how we should deal with 
the Filipinos, President McKinley 
said: 

“A high and sacred obligation rests 
upon the Government of the United 
States to give protection for property 


and life, civil and religious freedom, 
and wise, firm and unselfish guidance 
in the paths of peace and prosperity, 
to all the people of the Philippine Is- 
lands. I charge this Commission to 
labor for the full performance of this 
obligation, which concerns the honor 
and conscience of their country, in 
the firm hope that through their 
labors all the inhabitants of the Phil- 
ippine Islands may come to look back 
with gratitude to the day when God 
gave victory to American arms at 
Manila and set their land under the 
sovereignty and protection of the 
people of the United States.” 

In this spirit, we began the new 
century. 



• “Please Do Not Shoot the 

Umpire” 
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Modern World Series 
Baseball Begins. 1903 

Sous after ihc beginnine of the 20th 
century. :ir. event of recurring and 
inrrr.'oint; intcrcM in American life 
tvrcurtrd -- tiu* first World Series, 
but to uncir.'-stand liov.- !3a«ehall 
eniet rtrd as csur tnitiunal sport, it is 


necessary to go back to those days 
when veterans of the War Between 
the States, returning home, protested 
at the change in the rules v.'hercby 
a ball caught on the first bounce •was 
no longer an automatic otit. Previou'- 
to the end of the war, variotis forms 
of the game had Ix-cn {X)pular for as 
far bark ns anvone could rememl>er. 


1 


A print of Boston Commons in 1834 
shows a group of boys playing 
“rounders” or “One Old Cat,” as 
the sport was then called. There 
could be as many “Old Cats” as 
there were bases and batters to run 
them, but the basic game was played 
with one base, a pitcher, catcher, and 
batter. 

Alexander J. Cartwright, in 1845, 
gave baseball its first organized team 
and drew up its first standardized 
rules. The field was square, the bases 
set “42 paces equidistant,” only un- 
derhand pitching was permitted, and 
of the eleven rules established by 
Cartwright, the most familiar today 
is “Three hands out, all out.” Cart- 
wright’s New York Knickerbockers 
encouraged the organization of nines 
in other cities, and, with the forma- 
tion of the Olympic Club in Boston, 
even New England teams gave up 
the practice of “soaking” or hitting 
the runner with the ball. 

It was natural that baseball should 
suffer in the years from 1861 to 1865, 
but despite the elimination of the 
one-bounce rule, returning war vet- 
erans resumed the game with enthu- 
siasm. Especially in Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Wisconsin did new 
teams sprout up like toadstools in a 
rainy season. The wonder of all was 
the organization in 1869 — the same 
year that America discovered inter- 
collegiate football — of the first pro- 
fessional team, the Cincinnati Red 
Stockings. 


The Red Stockings were an in- 
credible team. In one season they 
traveled 11,877 miles between Cali- 
fornia and Massachusetts, taking on 
all comers and winning fifty-six 
games, losing none, and tying one. 
“I’d rather be president of the Cin- 
cinnati Reds than of the United 
States,” said its exultant boss, and 
numerous fans all over America 
agreed with him. Not until the Reds 
had run their winning streak to 
sixty-nine games was it finally 
broken by the Brooklyn Atlantics. 

The Red Stockings made America 
avid for more professional baseball, 
and in 1871 the first league, the Na- 
tional Association, was founded. A 2- 
to-0 victory for Fort Wayne over 
Cleveland opened the league’s activi- 
ties on May 4, 1871, but the season’s 
championship went to the Philadel- 
phia Athletics with a record of 
twenty-iwo games won and seven 
lost. The Association was reorgan- 
ized as our present National League 
in 1876, and the American League 
followed in 1901. By then the spirit 
of American baseball as a game 
heatedly played both on the field 
and in the grandstand was well ex- 
pressed by a sign that in 1886 ap- 
peared in a Kansas City ball park; 

PLEASE DO NOT SHOOT 
THE UMPIRE 
HE IS DOING THE BEST 
HE CAN 

The year 1903 brought the first 
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modern World Series game. The Na- 
tional League champion that year, 
the Pittsburgh Pirates, surprised no 
one. Any team sparked by a hard- 
hitting. bowlegged shortstop like 
Ilomis Wauner. better known as 
“d'iic Flying Dutchman." and by a 
t wenty-livc-gatne v.inner in pitcher 
Dracnti Phillippe should be unbeat- 
able. "Fhe American League cham- 
pion. Boston, ha.d its own aces in Big 
Pali Dinttecn. a twrnty-one-game 
V. itunei . and outfieldri- Patriid; I lenrv 
Dosigiun tv, v. ho in thoso days of tiie 


“dead ball” had a season’s batting 
average of .332. 

The scries opened in Boston on 
October 1 , and 1 6,242 fans each paid 
a dollar admission to sec their heroes 
throttle the highly touted Deacon. 
In the first inning Pittsburgh 
pounded home four runs, and went 
on to win 7 to 3 while the Deacon 
scattered six hits. Boston’s obvious 
nervousness was reflected in its fotir 
error, against tv.o for the Pirates. l'»e- 
fore the series ended, the two teaiiu 
committed a total thirty-two er* 


rors (Pittsburgh finally won top hon- 
ors with eighteen errors), giving proof 
at the start that the pressure ofWorld 
Series baseball frequently produces 
anything but the best quality of play. 

The attendance for the second 
game dropped to 9,415. Big BUI 
Dinneen strode to the mound, chew- 
ing a cud of tobacco that might have 
choked a horse, gave up three hits 
and no runs while the redoubtable 
Patrick Henry Dougherty slammed 
two homers. Boston won, 3 to 0. The 
attendance next day leaped to 18,801 
and the hungry-looking Deacon 
Phillippe, no mean chewer of the cud 
in his own right, went forth to dupli- 
cate his opening victory. Actually the 
Deacon improved on his perform- 
ance of only two days before, yield- 


ing four miserly hits in the late in- 
nings as the Pirates triumphed, 4 to 2. 

The teams moved to Pittsburgh, 
and the pitching duel of the century 
was advertised — the Deacon versus 
Big Bill Dinneen. That only 7,600 
fans would pay seventy-five cents to 
sec the struggle of the titans was a 
disappointment. The game was not. 
The seemingly inexhaustible Deacon, 
though pounded for nine hits and 
frightened to the core by a three-run 
Boston uprising in the top of the 
ninth, squeezed out his third World 
Scries vnetor^^ 5 to 4. 

Pittsburgh’s baseball fever soared. 
Next day 12,322 spectators watched 
their champions play like clowns and 
hit like kids in knee breeches. Boston 
won easily, 1 1 to 2, and, the follow- 
ing afternoon, won again behind Big 
Bill, 6 to 3. Now Pittsburgh put its 
full heart behind the Pirates. When 
for the sixth game the mighty 
Deacon Phillippe went to the mound, 
the cheers of 17,038 greeted him. So 
did the Boston bats. The Deacon 
didn’t have cnougli that day, losing 
7 to 3, nor did he have it in Boston 
on October 13 when, once more op- 
posed by Big Bill Dinneen, he was 
pounded for ciglu hits as Boston won 
its fifth and decisive game, 3 to 0. 


Still in the future was the great 
Babe Ruth, whose power at bat 
would remake the game with the in- 
troduction of the “live ball” and the 
parade of hitters trying to equal the 
Babe’s mark of sixty home runs in 
one season. The highest salary that 
the Cincinnati Red Stockings had 
paid a player in 1869 was $1,400, 
whereas in time reports would place 
the Babe’s salary at $80,000. When 
Ruth’s boss complained that this was 
more money than was paid in a year 
to the President of the United States, 
the flippant Babe answered: “How 
many homers did HE hit last year? ’ 

Part of the appeal of baseball has 
been its ability to tickle the Ameri- 
can funnybone. A favorite quip in 
1909 ran: “Washington — first in war, 
first in peace and last in the Ameri- 
can League.” Or in the 1920’s: 
“Overconfidence may cost the 
Dodgers sixth place.” But the state- 
ment that really expresses why Amer- 
ica loves baseball belonged to Larry 
Doyle, star second baseman of the 
New York Giants in 1913. 

“Gee,” Larry said, “it’s great to be 
young and a Giant!” 

What American boy will deny it, 
though perhaps he might pick another 
team! 



44 • “Wizard of Electricity” 


The Miracle Man of 
Menlo Park, 1847-1931 

“Al, what in the name of mercy are 
you sitting on?” 

Six-year-old Thomas Alva Edison 
squirmed uneasily. “Goose eggs,” he 
said. 

“But why?” his mother asked. 

“I guess if an old goose can hatch 
out eggs so can I,” the boy answered 
with a defiant tilt of chin. 

Mrs. Edison didn’t know whether 
to laugh or feel exasperated. Being 
the mother of a genius involved its 
own brand of hardships! She had al- 
ready experienced her share of them 
since young Al had been born in 
Milan, Ohio, in 1847, and her crop 
of problems seemed to double and 
then treble when in 1854 the Edisons 
moved to Port Huron, Michigan. 

“Al is a dunce,” said his teacher in 
just about those few blunt words. 
Mrs. Edison took her son out of 
school, determined to teach him her- 
self. Al might be a dreamer, indiffer- 
ent to lessons that had not captured 
his interest, a bit sassy, but he wasn’t 
stupid. His father offered the boy a 
quarter for each intelligent report Al 
gave on a book he had read, and the 
lad was accumulating his own small 
fortune. If anyone in Port Huron pos- 
sessed a better memory than Al, his 



mother would like to see that fact 
proved! 

What new curiosity would lead Al 
into his next trouble no one could 
ever predict. Who, for example, 
could have guessed that while Al 
watched a balloon filled with gas 
floating through the air he was think- 
ing of how, if a person could inflate 
his stomach with gas, he might do the 
same thing? Or that he had sufficient 
gifts of persuasion to lure a friend 
into trying this fascinating experi- 
ment? At Al’s urging, the poor fel- 
low downed a triple dose of Seidlitz 
powders. Instead of floating, the 
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friend soon was rolling on the 
ground, groaning as he clutched his 
sides and swearing that he was go- 
ing to die. A1 thought so, too. Hap- 
pily, nothing worse than a severe 
tummy-ache was the result. 

Apparently many emergencies 
filled the boyhood of a man who, 
more than any other individual, was 
destined to change the life of his 
countr^mien. Edison's first laboratory 
was in the cellar of his home in Port 
Huron. Of course there was always 
the problem of snoops who wanted 
to take the stoppers out of the two 
hundred bottles in which A1 kept his 
treasured “equipment’' — like feath- 
ers, alum, and mercury. The bov 
overcame this nuisance by marking 
every bottle “Poison.” 

Edison secured his first job at the 
age of twelve. As a “ncwsbutchcr on 
the Grand Trunk Railway, selling 
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newspapers, sandwiches, candies and electrical vote recorder that AI 

peanuts, Al did not neglect his edu- thought would be a great help in 

cation. A visit to the public library Congress. No one in Congress had 
with a tape measure had convinced the least interest. Undaunted, Edison 
him that by reading a foot of books built a stock ticker, and this time he 
a week he could learn everything found a customer, 
known to man. Next, setting up a “My patents on this invention 
, printing press in the baggage car of should be worth three thousand dol- 
his train, he branched out as a pub- lars,” muttered Edison on his way to 
lisher with the Weekly Herald, the the meeting where the sale was to be 
first newspaper published on a mov- negotiated. “Anyhow, I shouldn’t 
ing train. He also cluttered the bag- take a penny less than two thousand 
gage car ^vith his laboratory equip- dollars.” 

ment. Then one day a bottle of At the meeting Edison was asked 
phosphorus overturned and flames his price. He tried to tell his prospec- 
leaped through the car. The exas- tive purchasers what he wanted, but 
perated conductor could endure no a fine case of nerves overcame him, 
more. Out went Al, priming press, Not one word would emerge! He 
laboratory! hemmed, hawed, shifted with em» 

Two other incidents, while work- barrassment. Suspicion settled over 
ing with the Grand Trunk Railway, the others, until, impatiently, one 
greatly influenced Edison’s future. said: 

Once when he slipped boarding a “It’s no use asking us a big price, 
train, the brakeman who jerked him We have made up our minds what 
to safety damaged AI’s hearing or- we will pay — and not a cent over, 

gans. But deafness didn’t worry Edi- Forty thousand dollars is our limit.” 

son — it was so much easier to con- Edison now was twenty-two years 

centrate! On another occasion he of age. With his unexpected windfall, 
saved the life of a child playing on a there was only one career he wanted, 
railroad track. The lad’s father was So, as a professional inventor, he es- 
a telegrapher who taught Edison the tablished the first of the many labo- 
art of sending and receiving mes- ratories where he worked, although 
sages, and for five years AI supported hb principal workshops were at West 
himself at this craft Orange and Menlo Park, Newjersey. 

By working the night shift, Edison He was a tireless jvorkcr, thinking 

had all day to give to his experi- nothing of toiling eighteen hours at 

ments. Electricity fascinated him. His a stretch, forgetting to cat unless rc- 

first of more than one thousand minded to do so, sleeping on a table 

patents was issued in 1868 for an with a pile of books for a pillow, and 
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then at limes not really sleeping but 
closing his eyes and meditating how- 
to make his newest invention simple 
to use, without parts that might need 
repair. Sixty years of such toil pro- 
duced results no one could have 
imagined. Whole industries grew out 
of the products of Edison's creative 
mind. Eveix- home in .•\mcrica in one 
way or another — and \isually in .sev- 
eral ways-was alTcctcd. Not only 
,\menca, hut also the entire world 
became indebted to this -‘Wizard of 
Idertricity." 

In Menlo Park there burns today 
the lac5J!;d l.ieht a.s the svmbol of 


one of Edison’s greatest gifts to hu- 
manity, the incandescent lamp. Dur- 
ing 1878 and 1879, Edison worked to 
discover some substance which, w'hcn 
heated by electricity to give off ligkt, 
would not burn to ash. Thousands of 
materials, ranging from platinum to 
human hair (fiery red hair, too, 
pulled from the beard of the father 
whose child Edison had once saved), 
were tested until the carbon filament 
was finally demonstrated the best. 
The months of toil led to a tense mo- 
ment on Octolx!!' 19, lB7Sb when tlie 
light %vas at last turned on. Earlier 
incandrtsccni lamps had Iliekered out 


in a short time. How long would the 
carbon lamp burn? For forty hours 
the light glowed brightly — and man 
saw how, if he wished, night might be 
transformed into day! 

The phonograph and motion-pic- 
ture machine surely have had far- 
reaching influence on our lives, and 
as early as 1914 Edison was experi- 
menting with the two to produce 
talking pictures. Edison’s early in- 
terest in telegraphy continued as 
other of his inventions included the 
automatic repeating telegraph and 
the printing telegraph. All sorts of 
electrical devices and appliances 
came from his lively brain — the stor- 
age battery, telephone transmitter, 



electric motors and dynamos, mime- 
ograph and dictating machines, 
among hundreds more. At the age of 
eighty-three he was still seeking a 
new patent, this time for a process 
of extracting rubber from goldenrod ! 

On the golden anniversary of the 
incandescent lamp, notables from all 
over America, including Herbert 
Hoover (our thirty-first President, 
1929-1933), gathered at Greenfield, 
Michigan. Here Henr)-’ Ford had re- 


constructed as a national shrine the 
laboratory where Edison had worked 
on the lamp at Menlo Park. Smiling 
shyly, Edison repeated the historic 
experiment of October 19, 1879. The 
boy whose teacher had once called 
him a dunce had proved, through his 
life’s work, something all American 
youth well can remember. Once 
Edison’s interest was aroused, he 
never stopped studying, thinking, 
learning! 



45 • “Nails in the Coffin of 
the Kaiser” 


The United States in 
World War I, 
1917-1918 

. . The world must be made safe 
for democracy. Its peace must be 
planted upon the tested foundations 
of political liberty. We have no selfish 
ends to serve. We desire no conquest, 
no dominion. We seek no indemni- 
ties for ourselves, no material com- 
pensation for the sacrifices we shall 
freely make. We are but one of the 
champions of the rights of mankind. 
We shall be satisfied when those 
rights have been made as secure as 
the faith and the freedom of nations 
can make them. . . 

The man who addressed these 
words to Congress on a solemn April 
day in 1917 was Woodrow Wilson, 
the twenty-eighth President of the 
’United States (1913 -1921). His full 
name was Thomas Woodrow Wilson 
and he had been born December 28, 
1856, in Staunton, Virginia. From 
his Scotch-Irish ancestors he inher- 
ited a strong will and deep religious 
convictions that made his stubborn 
chin his most characteristic feature. 
As president of Princeton University, 
he had said that his job was to 


change the university from “a place 
where there are youngsters doing 
tasks to a place where there are men 
thinking.” Wilson’s brilliant mind, 
his dedication to a high, serious pur- 
pose in all he did, won the trust of the 
people, who elected him governor of 
New Jersey and then President. 

Wilson belonged to his age — a 
troubled age, both in America and 
throughout the world, when ail ofa 
sudden the globe seemed to shrink in 
siae. Almost prophetically, one of 
Wilson’s first acts as President was 
the opening of the Panama Canal in 
1 914. Once weeks and even months 
had been consumed in the voyage 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
around Cape Horn. Now the dis- 
tance had been reduced to hours. 

A new force had entered our lives 
that we did not fully understand. The 
labors of men like Henry Ford, the 
genius of Thomas A. Edison had 
helped to produce a revolutionary 
change. Men and their ideas had be- 
gun to travel not in miles but in min- 
utes. Our scientists were growing bet- 
ter wheat on the plains of Kansas 
and the same wheat was growing on 
the steppes of Russia. So, men could 
enrich the lives of other men halfway 
around the world with better means 
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of communication. Could men de- 


^ stroy one another by the same proc- 
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No one reallv knew. Yet in Amer- 
/ 

ica we were disturbed and appre- 
hensive, A dangerous idea was loose 
in Europe, a continent we sometimes 

A ■> 

called “the sick old man,*' That idea 
was expressed in the words. Drang 
nach Osten, meaning “Push toward 
the East.’* Actually, Austria wished 
to do the pushing to a port on the 
Adriatic Sea, but the little countries 
of Serbia and Montenegro blocked 
her path. Then a Serb zealot assassi- 
nated an Austrian archduke, all the 
excuse Austria needed to threaten 
Serbia with v/ar. 

Q_uickly the world discovered how 
dreadfully sick the old man of Europe 
had become. Germany, as Austria's 
ally against France and Russia, sup- 
ported the aggressive action lov/ard 
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Serbia. So, expecting only a quick, 
easy, local war, Austria ignited the 
powder keg of jealousies and fears on 
which the sick old man rested. Be- 
ginning onjuly 28, 1914, and con- 
tinuing until November 1 1, 1918, 
Austrians quick little war ultimately 
claimed the lives of eight million sol- 
diers. The Central Powers included 
Germany, Austria, Turkey, and Bul- 
garia; in time the major nations 
among the Allies would number 
nineteen, with the brunt of the early 
fighting falling upon Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, and Russia. 

Under Wilson’s leadership, Amer- 
ica tried to remain strictly neutral, 
but the American people were not 


hesitant in taking sides. With the 
British navy controlling the seas, the 
Allies depended on American fac- 
tories and farms to support its armies 
in theiield. The Central Powers saw 
clearly what was happening — the 
United States had become the store- 
house of the Allies. 

Tension mounted when Germany 
unleashed vicious submarine attacks 
against American ships. Each new 
headline telling of another United 
States vessel lost to the hidden enemy 
in the water inflamed tempers in 







from Moray Firth into the open sea. trived anchors stopped it at the 

Gunners stood watch at the baU depth desired. There it lurked— a le- 

teries, and soon, if the expedition thal surprise for any U-boat that 

went well, British destroyers ap. rammed it. Meanwhile the mine- 

peared to escort the mine-layers. layer swept on, dropping more of 

Dawn found the little American ves^ these “eggs.” Certainly the labor was 

sels forming into two columns, each monotonous. Wars are not won with 

about five hundred yards from the romance. 

next. The destroyers circled around. Late March, 1918, brought the 

The squadron plunged onward into start on land of an all-out German 
the waters of the hidden enemy. offensive to divide the Allied army in 

Out from the sides of the ships France and then to destroy its sepa- 
stretched the paravanes — that is, rate parts. From Ypres southward 
underwater outriggers intended to for fifty-one mites the cannon roared, 
protect the craft from German the tanks rumbled, the men moved 
mines. Somewhere at headquarters, through the slime of trenches. For 
mathematicians had calculated the ten bloody, stubborn days of fight- 

location of the Star Point— that spot ing without parallel, the Allies re- 

in the ocean where operations were treated. For a time the assaults 
to begin. Seven or eight miles from stopped, while the German army, 
Star Point, the mine-layers wheeled twenty-seven miles deeper into 

into a new formation. Two went in France, hauled up heavy artillery, 

front, eight followed in a straight Again the drive opened— swept on, 

line. Eyes fixed on the flags at the stopped, was renewed in four other 

stern. When suddenly a red flag was waves. Through late May the Allies 

hauled down, the signal meant: reeled under the German pressure. 

“First mine over.” “We are fighting with our backs to 

The sailors worked smoothly and the ^valll” cried British Field Mar- 
cheerily. “Okay,” they called. “Let’s shal Haig. Paris must fall, many be- 
get going. More nails in the coffin of lieved. 

the Kaiser!” By 31st the Germans had 

The mine-layer plowed ahead at reached the banks of the Marne. In 

full speed. Toward the stem glided a the heartbreaking battle of Belleau 

black object, perhaps five feet high. Wood, out of 8,000 American ma- 

At the edge of the deck this object rines engaged, 6,000 were killed, 

seemed to pause, then with a great Meanwhile the tired French were 

lurch fell headfirst. Water splashed yielding at Chateau-Thierry, and 

upward in a gigantic geyser. At once Americans were rushed to that sector 

the object sank until specially con- of the front. Check the deadly ad- 
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vance of the Germans, the Yanks 
were told. Fall back slowly, in good 
order. But at ChMeau-Thierry, after 
falling back for a time, American 
tempers snapped. Counterattack — 
rout the Heinies — give it to ’em, 
Yank . . . that was the sudden cry. 
On July 2 the Germans were out of 
Chateau-Thierry. Paris was saved. 
Desperate fighting still remained — 
especially at Saint Mihiel and in the 
Argonne Forest in September and 
October — but the spark that fired 
the final Allied victory was struck at 
Chateau-Thierry. 


With the Armistice on November 
11, 1918, America erupted into a 
celebration that surpassed any out- 
pouring of joy the nation ever had 
known. We tried to forget the ter- 
rible cost of the war in lives — we had 
ended war and made the world safe 
for democracy. We sang and pa- 
raded. We believed in a future of 
peace on earth. That dream is no less 
beautiful today than it was in 1918. 
The way ahead seems a bit harder, 
but the hope has not been surren- 
dered. It will never be. 
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1920-1930 

“Tommy, what is this mess?” 

“Gee, Mom, I needed the box, 
and I didn’t want to waste the oat- 
meal, so I cooked it.” 

“You cooked the whole box?” 

“Gee, Mom, how did I know there 
was a bucket of cooked cereal in one 
of those things? I had to have some- 
thing round to wind my radio coil 
on, and that box was just right.” 

Doubtless Tommy’s mother threw 
up her hands in despair. All over 
America, in the early 1920’s, moth- 
ers gave up combatting the clutter of 
copper wire coils, dry cell batteries, 
plugged-in earphones, easy-to-take- 
up - in - the - carpet - sweeper quartz 
crystals, and boxes of all shapes and 


sizes as Tommy and his father dis- 
covered the thrill of the homemade 
radio. Living rooms reeked with the 
smell of the shellac that went onto 
the cardboard containers before the 
wire could be wound. Tommy’s eyes 
were round with excitement. 

“Gee, Mom, it’s everywhere!” 

“What is. Tommy?” 

“Voices. Music. In the air, I 
mean. You can hardly believe it!” 

What the miracle of radio meant 
to America could be shown in one 
simple figure: 

1920 1930 

Home-owned radio sets -g- 

Behind the simple crystal-set re- 
ceiver that Tommy and his father 
built lay a story that began in the 
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1800’s when the English scientist, 
James Clerk Maxwell, discovered 
that both light and sound traveled 
in waves. M^oreover, M^axwell found, 
electrical discharges could produce 
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electromagnetic waves that could be 
sent through space. Next the stor\' of 
radio shifted to Germany where in 
1888 Heinrich Hertz used a machine 
called an oscillator to produce such 
waves. Science then named the dis- 
charges from the oscillator "Hertz- 
ian waves”: today we call them radio 
waves. 

Now, in many parts of the world 
(proHng once again how little-iso- 
lated man had become), the puzzle 
of radio began to fit together. In 
France, Edouard Branly built an ap- 
paratus known as the coherer for re- 
ceiving Hertz’s waves, in Russia a 
Professor Popoff used the coherer to 
detect waves at a distance, and in 
Italy young Guglielmo Marconi used 
it to de\nse a system of wireless teleg- 
raphy. 

In .America a brilliant scientist, 
Reginald .A. Fessenden, read of Mar- 
coni’s success in 1896 of sending mes- 
sages from ship to shore and three, 
years later of sending them acro.ss the 







English Channel. Fessenden, how- 
ever, saw new applications to old 
theories and worked toward the de- 
velopment of radiotelephony. In 
1900 he began transmitting actual 
speech experimentally, in 1906 he 
broadcast phonograph music as well 
as speech. Meanwhile research that 
Edison had done twenty years before 
led an Englishman, John Ambrose 
Fleming, to invent the vacuum tube, 
which two Americans, Lee De Forest 
and Irving Langmuir, greatly im- 
proved. What, more than anything, 
the emerging miracle of radio 
seemed to prove was the great truth 
dominating the 20th century every- • 
where. Men shared common aspira- 
tions and common abilities, which 
they could use for good or evil. 

In the fall of 1920, America’s first 
broadcasting stations, WWJ in De- 
troit and KDKA in Pittsburgh, 
began operation. Whereas KDKA’s 
broadcast of the election results by 
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which Warren G. Harding was 
elected our twenty-ninth President 
(1921-1923) was properly an event 
of historic significance, it was radio’s 
coverage of the Democratic National 
Convention in 1924 that found 
America sitting with its earphones 
strapped to its head. The Democrats 
that year were hopelessly split be- 
tween factions favoring William G. 
McAdoo of California and Alfred E. 
Smith of New York. Dav after dav 
the convention dragged wearily on, 
as both sides refused to budge; yet 
America seemed to be fascinated at 
the drama. Here was the American 
process at work, American histor)^ in 
the making, with the voices making 
it coming directly into American 
homes! The experience profoundly 
affected America, as with astonish- 
ing patience it listened through 103 
ballots until John W. Davis finally 
emerged as the compromise candi- 
date. 

In the elections of 1924, Calvin 
Coolidge easily won a continuing 
four years as our thirtieth President 
(1923-1929), tiic Democrats tried to 
patch up their political differences, 
and .Vmerica built more radio .‘-cts 
am:I felt it had glimpsed tlic wonder 
of the age. But at this very time C. 


American scicn- 
,aird, an English 
ideas, mat Jen- 
, posed to do was 
.,„inthel880’scar- 
based on reseathe. Paul Nipko'''- 
ried on by a Germsen.’ , pgbt and an 
Between a powerfui^^ revohni^S 
object Nipkow placed as..^ t spiral 
disk in w hich he had punch ling 
rows of holes. With this “scani|^^Thl 
disk,” Nipkow allowed the li^^^ a 
passing through only one hole at^. ’ 
time to shine on the object. Thus the 
revolving disk revealed parts of tlie 
object in sequence, passing from top 
to bottom. In 1925, using the princi- 
ple of Nipkow’s scanning disk, Jen- 
kins and Baird employed vacuum- 
tube amplifiers and photoelectric 
cells to produce images that could be 
recognized. The further miracle of 
television had been born! 

A hundred vears before, .America 
had lived on a frontier that had 
seemed to pose problems of conquest 
that might be far beyond the reaeh 
of man. But that struggle was an old 
stors' now. .Another frontier had 
opened — the frontier of .science. We 
began to ask. “What would our ff)re- 
fathers think of America today?" We 
had no doubt they would fee! av.cd. 
We. too. felt a growing .*;ense of av.<\ 
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47 ■ “Which Way Is Ireland?” 


Lindbergh Flies to 
Paris, 1927 

It was not yet daybreak. A soft rain 
fell as the taxi stopped at the air- 
port. The tall, lean young man who 
stepped out crossed his fingers for 
luck. 

“Think you’ll get off?” the driver 
asked. 

“According to the weather reports 
I should.” 


“Mister,” the driver said, “I’ll sure 
be rooting for you.” 

Charles A. Lindbergh smiled. 
Ever since the news had leaked out 
that he intended to fly his Ryan 
monoplane. The Spirit of St. Louis, 
nonstop from New York to Paris, 
everyone in America had been pull- 
ing for him. It was true that two 
Englishmen, Alcock and Brown, had 
flown nonstop from Newfoundland 
to Ireland in 1919, but Lindy was 



going alone. Moreover, Lindy’s boy- 
ishness, his shy smile, his modest re- 
serv'C made him an engaging person- 
ality. Think of this kid going up 
there all by himself, a lone eagle, to 
dare a feat like that! If he suc- 
ceeded, no one knew how far avia- 
tion might go in the next few years! 

Newspapers gave columns of space 
to Lindy’s background. His father, 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh, Sr., 
had represented Minnesota in Con- 
gress from 1907 to 1917. Lindy had 
studied two years at the University of 
Wisconsin, then learned to fly. He 
had served in the United States Air 
Ser\dce Reserve and the Missouri 
National Guard and flown air mail 
between Chicago and St. Louis. In 
1919 a New York hotel owner, Ray- 
mond Ortcig, had offered a prize of 
S25,000 for the first New York-to- 
Paris nonstop flight. Lindy was young 
(he didn’t look his twenty-five years), 
ambitious, a docr-of-big-things. Ten 
days before, he had set a new trans- 
continental record, flying from San 
Diego. California, to New York in 21 
hours and 20 minutes. Now he wanted 
to win that $2.5,000 prize. 

.'\mcrican.s awakened on the morn- 
ing of May 20. 1927, to hear on earlv 
raditi newscasts that Lindbergh had 
rctiched the air}X)n. his plane had 
been fueled attd rolled to the runway 
fra the take-off The rain hadstopixM 
;u dawn, th.ousdt the sky remained 
ovric,wt. I'hrn came the new< flash: 


St. Louis was started, at 7 :52 the Lone 
Eagle had raised his hand in a tvave 
offaretvell and roared atvay! There- 
after, across the nation, fetv radios 
were silent. America tried hard to 
w'ork, to carry' on normal patterns of 
liHng, but the effort was not ver)' ef- 
fective. Millions spent the day won- 
dering about the lad, listening for the 
netvs bulletins, and praying for the 
success of his flight. 

Halfway down the run\v'ay, Lindy 
knew that the Ryan would get off the 
ground despite the heavy load of ex- 
tra fuel he carried. He lifted the nose 
of the plane, clearing a tractor by fif- 
teen feet, a telephone wire by twenty, 
then dipped to the right to avoid 
some high trees. In moments he was 
soaring safely across Long Island 
Sound, Paris-bound. 

For the next few hours the flight 
was lived on tv/o levels — one over 
the radio, the other within Thf Spirit 
of St. Louis. The Lone Eagle had 
passed over Cape Cod, the news- 
casters shrilled: he was flying low, at 
times not more than ten feet above 
the trees and water. Ai Cape Cod, 
Lindy saw that the haze had lifted. 
Between Cape Cod and Nova Scotia 
reports were broadcast of fishing 
boats that had sighted the little 
airplane, purring smoothly ahead. 
Lindy also Rav%’ the boats — and the 
dark storm areas. Occasionalh' he 
flew through cloudburst*;, .yty-iin, an 
excited nevv'; ff’tsl): the ro.ar of tij?: 
phujc had pa*acd rsver Nevdound- 



land. Again, ships along the way had 
sighted and reported the course of 
the Lone Eagle. To Lindy, looking 
down, the scene impressed him most 
because of the caked ice which dis- 
appeared when he approached the 
coast. 

At St.John’s, Lindy veered east — 
the next land Ireland! His eyes, 
searching the ocean, saw no ships, 
though, bleak and silent, many ice- 
bergs drifted below the wings of the 
droning monoplane. At about 8:15 
p.M. darkness settled down with a 
thin, low line of fog over the sea. Sur- 
prisingly, the white outlines of the 
icebergs were still visible. The fog 
thickened. 

Lindy put The Spirit of St. Louis in 
a climb. Two hours later he was fly- 
ing at 10,000 feet and just skimming 
the tops of storm clouds. A thick 
haze hung all around him. Now and 
then he glimpsed a star directly over- 
head, but the experience was rare. 
He couldn’t see the moon at all- 

The lean, tall young man didn’t 
try to kid himself. Some of the storm 
clouds ahead towered thousands of 
feet above him. Stubbornly, he nosed 
the monoplane into one of them, 
then, with a leaden heart, realized 
the truth. Sleet was collecting on the 
plane! Lindy kept his wits. He had to 
turn, fly back, find clear air again! 
Hereafter he flew around storm 
clouds! 

Then he saw the moon, and the 
ordeal lessened. At about 1 :00 A.M. 


New York time, dawn broke over the 
ocean, raising the temperature and 
removing the danger of sleet. Sunrise 
found the clouds more broken, al- 
though there remained fog through 
which at times he flew only by in- 
struments. The fog came in patches, 
and those fog patches played tricks. 
Time and again, if a man didn’t hold 
on to his senses and remember he 
was flying over the mid-Atlantic, the 
fog patches could have been mis- 
taken for the shore lines of islands. 
Trees seemed to stand out in perfect 
outline against the horizon. 

Lindy, however, understood that 
the “islands” were simply mirages. 
During the day, two boats reported 
seeing him, but Lindy never saw 
them. From the cockpit of The Spirit 
of Si. Louis all that the ocean revealed 
were endless whitecaps produced by 
a constantly strong wind, a few birds, 
a number of porpoises. The first 
proof that the plane approached the 
coast of Europe came when Lindy 
saw fishing boats grouped within a 
few miles of each other. He flew low 
over the first boat, seeing no sign of 
life, but over the second a man’s face 
peered through the cabin window. 
Lindy circled, came low over the 
boat, throttled down his engine, 
leaned out, and shouted: 

"Which way is Ireland?” 

Of course he couldn’t be heard! 

To an America that had w’aited 
anxiously by the radio, now came 
the ne^vs flashes that were answers to 
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the nation’s prayers; Lindy sighted 
over Cape Valencia and Dingle Bay, 
Lindy over Plymouth, the English 
Channel, Cherbourg, and then the 
Lone Eagle landing safely at Le 
Bourget Field, Paris! Eyes filled with 
jovous tears. Lucky Lindy, sang a 
nation that had never embraced a 
hero in greater affection. 

Many remembered that a mere 
twenty-seven years before, the 20th 


century had opened with people still 
saying,' “God never intended men to 
fly.” In 1903 Samuel Pierpont Lang- 
ley had attempted to launch a heav- 
ier-than-air craft from a houseboat 
on the Potomac, but the machine 
had dropped into the river and ent- 
ics had scoffed, “Langley's Folly!" 

Almost at the very moment that a 
grief-stricken Langley tried to under- 
stand why his flying machine had 
failed, two brothers, who ran a bi- 
cycle shop in Dayton, Ohio, arrived 
at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. Or- 
ville and Wilbur Wright had been 
planning to build a machine that 
would fly from that day in 1899 
when Wilbur had written for all 
available literature on the subject to 
the Smithsonian Institution, care- 
fully explaining that “I am an en- 
thusiast, but not a crank. ' 

Self-educated in the principles of 
ariation, the two bicycle builders 
worked diligently for the next three 




years with gliders, gas engines, a did approximately the same on the 
homemade wind tunnel for testing second run; pn the next Orville wob- 
wing strain. Sister Katherine helped bled in a bad gust of wind and came 
brother Orville sew wing covering. down after rising to twelve or four- 
There wasn’t a place in their Dayton teen feet; then on the fourth trial, 
home that didn’t seem cluttered with Wilbur stayed aloft fifty-nine sec- 
one part or another of their plane. ends and flew over a ground distance 
An intensive study of weather and of852feet! 

geography led to the selection of the Word flashed across the country 
sand dunes of Kitty Hawk for the that at Kitty Hawk, man had at last 
first big test. flown. Generally, editors disbelieved 

The date was December 1 7, 1903. the story and few papers carried the 
The wind from the north blew at neu^. But the great age of the air 
twenty to twenty-five miles an hour. had been bom — the age of aviation. 

Engine and propellers were worked radio, television. By the time Lind- 
out for a few minutes, then at 10:35 bergh flew the Atlantic, our imagi- 
A.M. Orv “got on the machine.” The nations were well adjusted to the 
rope was slipped off", the plane glided wonders that the future could bring, 
along its track, increasing to a speed Again, distance had been reduced — 

of seven to nine miles, then lifted into distance in the new terms of time, 

the air! On the first trial, Orv stayed 
aloft about twelve seconds, Wilbur 



wanted to influence legislative ac- 
tion, and quickly became known as 
a fighter for decent government. 
Roosevelt’s political star rose rapidly 
thereafter. Under President Wilson 
he served as Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy and in 1920 was his party’s 
vice-presidential candidate in the 
campaign against Warren G. Hard- 
ing. 

Roosevelt’s political advisors were 
far from depressed by that defeat. 
Someday, they felt certain, Franklin 
would be President. Then in the 
summer of 1921 he contracted infan- 
tile paralysis, and the dream seemed 
smashed. When the fever passed and 
it became clear that he could not 
walk, the future seemed to promise 
only quiet years at Hyde Park with 
his books, his stamp collection, his 
navy prints. Slowly the jaunty, com- 


petitive spirit returned. In the pool 
at Warm Springs, Georgia, he strug- 
gled to rebuild his weakened legs. He 
crawled on a sandy beach to strength- 
en his muscles in arms and shoulders. 
His infectious smile flashed; he 
knew that he was coming back. In 
1928 and 1930 he was elected gov- 
ernor of New York, proving anew 
that he was a vote-getter almost 
without equal. In 1932 he won the 
Presidency by an electoral vote of 
472 to 59. 

A severe depression swept the 
country. Three weeks before Roose- 
velt’s inaugural, a banking panic, 
starting in Michigan, raced wildly 
across the nation. A people, sick 
with despair, looked anxiously to a 
new President to save them by some 
miracle. Again, thejaunty, competi- 
tive spirit did not fail. “All we have 







to fear is fear itself,” he said. Na- 
tional spirit rose as the people lis- 
tened. 

Through the first term in office 
Roosevelt fought depression and un- 
employment. Many of his legislative 
programs were bitterly attacked; yet 
Roosevelt, perhaps through neces- 
siiv. revolutionized the American 
concept of the function of govern- 
ment, seeing it as a proper means for 
bettering the conditions of those who 
were “ill-fed, ill-clothed and ill- 
hou.scd.” Despite his critics, the pro- 
gram slowly produced a recovery'. In 
1936 he was returned to office with 
the electoral vote of every state but 
Maine and Vermont. 

Yet a.s the nation healed, the world 
continued to sicken. From 1937 to 
1910 the contagion of war left its 
pockmarks across the face of Europe. 
Germany seized .Austria, invaded 
and subdued Poland, gobbled up 
Denmark and Norway, swept over 
Belgium and the Netherlands, drove 
300,000 exhausted British troops 
onto rescue boats at Dunkerque, 
forcetl I'rance to her knees in sur- 
rcitdcr. and held Mungary, Ru- 
mania. and Bulgaria in terrorized 
!>oTuiagr. Ciennany's ally. Iialv, con- 
rpte.^rd Greece and much of North 
Alrsc.n An i^okited England lay at 
tn.r mercy nS <.term:‘.n bombers that 
r.siur hv d;$y and nigla to jxnind her 
euw- .\nd into t.neic««s rubble, 

1 tirhy rif the Na./i com'ejn.ra.- 


sane doctrine of superior race by 
which Hitler destroyed and enslaved 
the Jews of Europe, the \njlgar dis- 
plays of arrogance with tvhich Hitler 
and Mussolini strutted before news 
cameras as conquerors of Europe 
and Africa, disgusted Americans. In 
December, 1940, President Roose- 
velt boldly announced that America 
could not escape a historic role: 
“We must be the great arsenal of 
democracy.” 

On August 3, 1941, Americans 
were told that President Roosevelt, 
aboard his yacht Potomac, had sailed 
out of New London, Connecticut, for 
a few days of restful fishing. Later 
reports verified the fact that for a 
day off Martha’s Vineyard he had 
been seen with rod and reel. Then a 
curtain of secrecy fell over the Presi- 
dent’s movements — how he trans- 
ferred to the cruiser Augusta, how in 
Placentia Bay, Newfoundland, the 
British battleship Prince of Woles 
dropped anchor, and how next day, 
on the Potomac, Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill met for 

lunch. Manv discussions followed. 

* 

On Sunday, .August 10, Roosevelt 
joined Churchill on the Prince of 
Wales and they sang hymns deeply 
loved by the people they repre- 
sented: “O God. Our Help in Ages 
Past." “Onward Christian Soldiers, 
and “Eternal Father. .Stronc to 
Save." 

In time the world would read the 
Atla.ntie (,'hartrr wristcti by the tvo 




On ships, on docks, on hangars, 
on planes standing in neat rovss e 
side their runways, the screaming 
bombs plummeted and explo c . 
Tongues of flame leaped skyward, 
and over the harbor rolled columns 
of thick black smoke. Five of the 
eight battleships sank, and the ot cr 
three listed under severe damage. 
Three destroyers seemed to splinter 
from sight. A mine-layer sank, a 
target vessel. About 150 of 202 ' 

planes were wrecked, almost a o 
the 273 army planes. Among t e 
dead were 2,343 American soldiers, 
sailors, and marines. What litt e 
comfort there was to take came 
from the fact that the carrier 
prise, only a few hours' distance at 
sea, was not attacked. 

A stunned .A.merica, gleaning 
an inkling of the truth, sensed t at 
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through the “sneak attack” — on this 
day, the President said, that would 
live in infamy — our Pacific Fleet had 
been seriously, and perhaps disas- 
trously, damaged. When next day 
the President asked Congress for a 
declaration of war against Japan, the 
country was never more united in a 
grim spirit of vengeance. Three days 
later, Germany and Italy declared 
war against the United States. 

So, for the second time in twenty- 
four years, we entered a world war. 
Perhaps underneath we still felt 
that we fought to make the world 
safe for democracy, but outwardly 
we went to war tight-lipped, expect- 
ing a long, hard struggle and not 
knowing what the end might be. We 
were engaged, President Roosevelt 
said, in “a war of survival.” 
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I'mk MrrncAL board ni Wcsi Point 
wasn't sore whether to approve the 
( onnnisston. d'he candidate had 
wrrndifd liis knee playins' football. 
Later, junipitte from a hrjne. he had 
avsnavatrd the injury. 

“('tcjitletnrn,’* the eNaminets said. 
'We inma be re.distie. P<nsibly tlse 
he-.; tbi*^ oSlierr ever c.m C'ive u*; is 
htiho'fl »,rrv!<: r,*' 


Fingers crossed, the medical board 
look a chance. Ike Eisenhower n> 
ceived his commission. 

The smiling, affable Ike was 
twenty-five when in 191.') he gradti' 
ated from West Point, and his “ad- 
vanced vears" alone had made hint 

i 

an army man. 'Poo late, Ike had ap- 
plied for an appointment to she 
Naval .Academy. He h.ad pas‘'rd the 
aue limit of twenty. 

Nov.- that Ike -was an army tnatn 
however, he v.-as att armv man in 




dead earnest. Three years after West 
Point, already a lieutenant colonel, 
he commanded 6,000 men of the 
Tank Corps at Camp Colt in Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania. In the service, 
Ike early was tabbed as a mechan- 
ized army zealot. All he wanted to 
talk was tank warfare, air power. 
Still he advanced steadily in reputa- 
tion and in responsibility, serving at 
army posts in New Jersey, Georgia, 
and Maryland, as executive director 
of Camp Gaillard in the Panama 
Canal Zone, as an assistant executive 
in the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, and then becoming an 
aide to the chief of staff, General 
Douglas MacArthur. 

The two men who would hold the 
final responsibility for American 
military operations in World War II 
always worked well as teammates. In 
the early 1930’s MacArthur ham- 
mered at Congress for a bigger, bet- 
ter-mechanized army; Ike, the silent 
champion, compiled thousands of 
pages of facts in support of Mac- 
Arthur’s arguments. Understand- 
ably, when in 1935 MacArthur left 
far the Pht'hppincs to build stronger 
defenses there, Ike went also. Dur- 
ing the next five years, Ike organ- 
ized the Philippine Air Force, estab- 
lished the Philippine Military Acad- 
emy, designed secret airfields, de- 
veloped training planes. It was a 
typical Eisenhower act that in order 
to make others air-minded he de- 
cided to learn to fly. So, at the age 


of forty-seven, he qualified for his 
pilot’s license. 

As chief of staff of the Third Army, 
Ike was stationed at San Antonio, 
Texas, when five days after Pearl 
Harbor he was summoned to Wash- 
ington. Ike had a new job, a bigjob. 
The war-plans division was the 
army’s thinking cap. Its new chief 
was Eisenhower. In June, 1942, Ike 
left for London, one month after his 
old friend, MacArthur, had left the 
Philippines, grimly promising that 
he would one day return. 

The hour in American history was 
bleak. The fall of Bataan had given 
Japan 10,000 American and 45,000 
Filipino prisoners. The grim “death 
march” from Bataan had followed, 
and in two months 2,200 Americans 
and 27,000 Filipinos died. Some 
starved, some contracted fatal dis- 
eases, some were willfully murdered. 
On the seas, no word but terrifying 
could describe the rate at which 
German U-boats were sinking British 
and American vessels. The way ahead 
looked long and hard and bloody. 

America rolled up its sleeves and 
jvent to work. Housewives and soda 
jerks learned welding. In World War 
I to build a transport or cargo ship 
had required 150 days; in World 
War II ships were finished in four 
and a halfdays. In shipyards, in fac- 
tories, in steel mills, in mines, and on 
farms, America toiled around the 
clock. 

In London, Ike worked almost the 
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same hours. The Germans boasted 
that their Afrika Korps under the 
brilliant Marshal Erwin Rommel 
was unbeatable. Ike just grinned 
and scratched the car of Telek. the 
Scottie his staff had given him fora 
birthday present. The code names 
he e;ave to the plans on which he 
worked suggested the kind ofbiov.' 
he v/anted to strike at the .A.xis. 
"Sledgehammer.” "Torch. "Round- 
up.” . . . there was .A.merican fight 
in those names. 

For the invasion of Xorth .A.frica. 
Ike said he would need 850 ships. 
The figure was nev.- in mil i tars' think- 
ing, but by November. 1942. Ike had 
them and v.-as ready to move. Within 
a year Rommel had been .swept out 
of /Mrica, Sicily invaded. Italy forced 
out of the war I 

Christmas Eve. 194.3. found Ike in 
.-Meiers. Someone v.-ho had received 
a can of corn from home had rxjpped 
it. strune the stuff on strings and dec- 
orated a headquarters Christmas 
tree. Ike had a remembrance for 
each member of his staff— an old 
Roman coin. 'Fhen an Italian radm 
Ijroadca't told Ike that he had been 
pi^'k'cd ffjt a iob withotit prereden' 
in hi^^tory. He was ttow tfie --upreme 
rornrnander of "(fperation (J'-rr- 
hir<i.'' I)'_‘C''''de<'l. tlu.i'-r w'ftf mr.uit 
the ;nv.->.'-:r,n of i'''ranc'r. 

Wa.r rd’en fmayli' iieaim- tutw 
o r". c at' 

vital f >!i Htiri' t tna-- live. ’ V bb I ce 
kr:ev,- t'na? s.c'.uU'-d "■f'- rv; 



Allied agents in Madrid had reported 
the Germans building, at nine sites, 
launching platforms for rocket-pro- 
pelled glider bombs — the so-called 
“Buzz-bomb.” Only through Op- 
eration Overlord could such deviltry 
be stopped. No one was more eager 
than Ike to be started. 

First Operation Overlord was set 
for a “favorable period of the May 
moon,” then changed to a “favor- 
able period” in June. A factor be- 
yond human control was involved — 
the lunar cycle gave each month just 
six days when tidal conditions on the 
coast of Normandy would permit an 
invasion. The army wanted to hit 
those beaches in the pre-dawn dark- 
ness. The navy and air force said no 
— their bombers needed the first day- 
light to soften up beach defenses. A 
compromise gave the bombers until 
thirty minutes after dawn, then the 
army was coming in. Ike listened to 
the disputants, made the decisions, 
passed on to the next of the colossal 
problems that comprised Operation 
Overlord. 



dreds. Allied policy permitted a few 
German spies to operate under sur- 
veillance in England (when D-Day 
approached, the spies would be bot- 
tled up, even where the touchy ques- 
tion of Irish neutrality was involved). 
Meanwhile, by keeping check on the 
spies, the Allies knew that the secret 
of Operation Overlord hadn’t leaked. 

The date at last was set — June 5, 
1944. Ike remained his natural self. 


By mid-March, as estimates of the He liked to stop and talk to individ- 
materials needed or available be- ual GI’s. The old habit of inspecting 
came fully understood, the magni- everything for himself stuck with 
tude of the invasion began almost to him, even when it meant running up 
stagger the imaginations of the ex- to Scotland to review a regiment of 
perts. In round figures, the number Polish troops. As the rhododendron 
of ships involved, of all types, ap- flowered, he occasionally could be 
proximated 2,000; of troops to be en- found sketching. He played a tough 
gaged, 140,000; ofairlift for airborne game of checkers. So the king refused 

troops and transport, 1,300 planes to let Churchill go over on one of the 
and 2,000 gliders; of bombers and invasion boats? Ike chuckled, 
fighter planes, somewhere in the hun- Onjune 4 the weather broke badl> 
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— rain over the channel, high waves, 
squalls along the .Normandy beaches. 
.Mlicd hearts sank. Those six days 
when the tide would be absolutely 
right included June 5, 6, and 7. then 
a iwo-week intejwal must oeexar be- 
fore the next three. True, June 8 or 
9 could he risked — but it was a risk, 
with thirty minutc“^ more of daylight 
each uxorniuK before the tide was 
rieht. llt>w lone could you keep 
juen sitting incf)gixito in an 
Uivastun llee' 

IV.e made th.e liard dccjsitnt — D- 
Dav w.o ranvrd to June h. Allied 
twrvcs rcnt.ur.rd cuj rxlex:. v.’a.itinu 
xh;n's;Ji sisa.t r\!ra fla.y. l.ov; patclf-s 
ill b.id v.r;',t}'irr -'prea.d Irom (.hxtuuLa 



to Europe. Where was the high pres- 
sure area to clear the skies? Even if 
the dirty weather lifted, how about 
those waves in the channel? If troops 
arrived too seasick to fight, then what 
did you do? Suppose the force 
couldn't move on the 7th. or until 
the next lunar cycle? The .Army 
newspaper. Stars aw] Stripes, carried a 
.story of how Detroit had defeated the 
Yankees in fourteen innings. But 
who could get a kick out of .anythinc, 
thinking about the lousy weather.-' 
Go or .stay? Ike alone must decide. 
Wcaih er refxxrts, though cautious, 
cave Ixope, 'Fhcn at midnight rs’cta - 
one knew. Operation (,)verlord xca*; 


xsnderwav 


A general can only carry an in- 
vasion up to the point where the 
boats approach the beaches. Then 
the second louies, the GI’s take over. 
They have to clear out the under- 
water obstacles, wade through the 
surf, get the tanks rolling ahead of 
the foot troops. A kid with a rip cord 
drops out of a plane, strikes for a gun 
commanding the landing beach, and 
taking it makes him more important 
at that moment than a five-star gen- 
eral. Waiting in England, Ike in the 
end could cling to only one faith — 
the fighting quality of GI Joe! 

The guns of the Allied battleships 
awakened the Normandy coast that 
morning ofjune 6. The planes came 
over on schedule, dropping their 
bombs, dotting the shore with jets 
of orange flame. And GI Joe came 
out of the barges, gun overhead — a 
resolute, khaki-clad figure wading 
through the morning haze and hit- 
ting the beach spread-eagled. Ike 
had not misplaced his faith in GI Joe. 

Within five days, the Allies held 
eighty miles of the coast of Normandy 
and had landed sixteen divisions. In 
time came the capture of St. L6, the 
break through, the liberation of 
Paris — then on into Germany and 
on May 2, 1945, the surrender of 
Berlin. Dwight D. Eisenhower — GI 
Joe’s respected Ike — received the 
news in Rheims. The characteristic 
Ike grin lighted his face. Reaching 
down, he scratched Telek’s ear. 


of them burned-out ruins. The 
Third Fleet, under Admiral Halsey, 
cruised unmolested along the coast 
of Asia. Submarines held Japanese 
shipping in a trap. July brought an 
ultimatum from the Allies. Japan 
could not win. To follow her politi- 
cal leaders and continue the war 
could only amount to a fantastic act 
of national suicide. Japan ignored 
the warning. 

Then the date was August 6, 1945. 
Under sunny skies, the 343,000 in- 
habitants of the Japanese city of 
Hiroshima went about their normal 
occupations. Thus far they had been 
lucky. No bomber squadron yet had 
struck Hiroshima, raining fiery ter- 
ror and destruction upon its homes, 
its stores, its factories. 

At midday the air-raid siren 
sounded. In the crowded streets of 
Hiroshima people stopped, looked 
skyward, fought off the numb queasi- 
ness of stomach that such moments 
always produced. But there was no 
rattle of antiaircraft guns. Then, far 
overhead, a lone plane could be seen 
through the peaceful clouds. A sense 
of sweet relief flooded the inhabitants 
of Hiroshima. At worst, the plane 
might be on a reconnaissance flight 
and the bombers might come later, 
flying in their tight, deadly forma- 
tions. No one worried over a single 
plane. The citizens of Hiroshima re- 
turned to their normal tasks. 

The American crew in the B-29 
sat tensely as the plane found a hole 


in the clouds and came in over the 
city. Now every pair of hands reached 
for arc-welder’s glasses. Straps were 
pulled tight. The plane leveled off. 

From the belly of the B-29 a black 
object dropped. The crew thought of 
the object falling, falling, growing 
smaller, smaller. Could what they 
had been told possibly be a reality? 
Could this one bomb have the ex- 
plosive force of 20,000 tons of TNT? 
Could the story be true that when 
the first atom bomb had been tested 
on the desert in New Mexico, the 
steel tower on which the bomb had 
hung had disappeared in vapor and 
ten miles away men had been 
knocked down from the rush of air 
created by the explosion? 

The B-29 swung to get out of 
range. The plane’s mighty engines 
roared. Through the dark mask of 
the arc welder’s glasses broke a light 
so intense that the cabin seemed 
aflame. Over the sky hung a bluish- 
green light — unreal in its quality, 
frightening. Then the blast wave 
struck. The B-29 rocked as though 
cannon fire raked it from nose to tail. 
The blasts came quickly then — one, 
two, three, four . . . 

With glasses removed, one of the 
crew said, “Look!” 

In the sky coming through a white 
ring of smoke, rose a great ball of 
fire. Beneath it was a pillar of fire, 
purplish in color, that in seconds had 
climbed 10,000 feet, in more seconds 
had reached 20,000, and still went 



upward — to 40,000, to 50,000, to 
60,000 or whatever its ceiling was 
somewhere in the unseeable strato- 
sphere. It grew, took shape like a 
mushroom, then sprouted a second 
mushroom below. 

Two hundred miles from Hiro- 
shima, looking back, the crew of the 
B-29 could still see those shapes. 

In time, the smoke, the dust, tlie 
fire disappeared above Hiroshima. 
The Japanese dead amounted to 
78,150; the missing, 13,933; the 
burned and injured, 37,425; the 
homeless and sick, 176,987. Four 
square miles of buildings had been 
devastated. In the average .A.mcrican 



city, six hundred blocks would have 
been destroyed. 

Thus in agony, in destruction, in 
war, a cycle of civilization ended, an- 
other began. When Japan still re- 
fused to surrender a second atom 
bomb was dropped a few days later 
on the city of Nagasaki. Japan capit- 
ulated. 

The complicated, highly technical 
story of the atom bomb actually 
began on an August day in 1939 in 
Princeton, New Jersey. There Albert 
Einstein, discoverer of the theory 
of relativity, a scientist renowned 
throughout the world, wrote a letter 
to President Roosevelt. In part, Ein- 
stein wrote: 

"In the course of the past four 
nionths it has been made probable 
• . . that it may be possible to set up 
a nuclear chain reaction in a large 
mass of uranium, by which vast 
amounts of power and large quanti- 
ties of new radium-like elements 
would be generated. Now it appears 
almost certain that this could be 
achieved in the immediate future. 

"This new phenomenon would 
also lead to the construction of 
bombs, and it is conceivable — though 
much less certain — that extremely 
powerful bombs of a new type may 
thus be constructed. A single bomb 
of this type, carried by boat and ex- 
ploded in a port, might very well de- 
stroy the whole port together with 
some of the surrounding terri- 
tory. . . 


In a concluding paragraph, Ein- 
stein informed the President that 
Germany had confiscated the ura- 
nium mines of Czechoslovakia and 
that in Berlin scientists were working 
on the same principles. The Presi- 
dent acted promptly and the Office 
of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment was created. What followed in 
succeeding months, as the most bril- 
liant scientific minds in America 
worked in secret on building an atom 
bomb, was expressed on the day the 
Atomic Age was born at Hiroshima. 
That day Harry S. Truman, who 
succeeded Roosevelt as our thirty- 
third President (1945-1052), said: 
“We have spent two billion dollars 
on the greatest scientific gamble in 
history — and won.” 

In those weeks when the end of 
World War II approached, upper- 
most in the minds of statesmen was 
the need for some effective organiza- 
tion to negotiate disputes between 
nations and eliminate the senseless 
wastes of life and property that war 
produced. After World War I, the 
League of Nations had been created 
for a similar purpose, but the unwill- 
ingness of the United States to be a 
member of that body had crippled 
its power. Now America took the 
lead in trying to learn from the bitter 
lessons of the past and at San Fran- 
cisco during June, 1945, the United 
Nations was formed. Addressing the 
delegates at the time the Charter of 
the United Nations was adopted, 
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President Truman said: “What a 
great day this can be in histor)d’ 

No one doubted that the years 
ahead would pose tremendous prob- 
lems. Later, with the experimental 
explosion of the hydrogen bomb, 
man’s ability to kill became even 
more staggering to contemplate. The 
basic challenge of the 20th century 
was squarely before us: 

“We must cultivate the science of 
human relations — the ability of all 
peoples, of all kinds, to live togethei 
and work together in the same world, 
at peace.” 

Such Nvere the last words written 
by Franklin Delano Roosev'clt be- 
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fore, on April 12, 1945, a cerebral 
hemorrhage ended his life. His signa- 
ture, creating the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, made 
him the first statesman of the Atomic 
Age. His last recorded thoughts were 
of the people who would inherit that 
age. 

So came America to the middle 
years of the 20th century. War never 
had been made more fearful or peace 
more beautiful. A great new source of 
power had been created. Men have 
not yet fully conceived what unimag- 
ined riches can flow from this source 
of energy. But to men of good will 
the future is bright with hope. 



Postscript 


The modern Viking, who soars to 
adventure among the clouds, finds 
that looking down on America from 
an airplane is an exhilarating ex- 
perience. We live in a land of many 
marvels, and, from the air, much of 
it can be seen in a single day. 

A fiiscinating adventure that awaits 
the air traveler is the sight of a city 
at night. The surrounding countr\^ 
often is so black that one must guess 
where the rivers, the forests, the 
swamps, the farms arc located. Then, 
all at once, this darkness is trans- 
ferred into a setting of rich velvet, 
upon which glistens the jewel — the 
lights of an approaching city! No 
nutitcr how ugly by day this metrop- 
olis may have seemed, from the air 
at nigiu it is bcatniful. As the city 
drav.'s closer, as the lamps of high- 
ways and streets form twinkling pat- 
terns. as tntjvinq ijit.s of light indicate 
the poMtiojt o( the little Vmgs that 
a.’atontobile' now .are. as thousanris r>r 
hoien, shed their tinv glimniers njy)?! 
.1 htllside or ah>ng a river vailev. the 
t''r|sne <■?! mjr countrv repre- 

gr<e,-. t in thr fteart the f>h- 
•'■-{vv-t AtU'-! isa i*. e.n.d honir'-. 


By daylight the vista is no less 
thrilling. Much of America is farm- 
land — varied patches of color, where 
fields of corn run into fields of rye 
and wheat, or drowsy meadows, or 
the neat furrows of the truck farm. 
Below, too, are the gentle valleys 
that drain this land, and looking 
down even the mighty Mississippi? 
“flowing unvc.xed to the sea,” seems 
no more than a winding thread of 
silver and gold. Houses arc far apart 
here, yet everywhere arc the roads 
and railway tracks, the airports with 
their trim runways and fluttering 
wind socks, the millions of miles of 
telephone and telegraph wires, climb- 
ing the mountains and jumping the 
rivers, so that no part of our country 
really needs to be i.solated. So .Amer- 
ica is also food and communication. 

By day. the cities tell another 
story. From many miles away the air 
traveler sees the smoke and glow oi 
the great l)!ast furnaces around Pitts- 
burgh or Birmingham or Chuy. 
India.n.a. Ap}>ro.u:hing Chicago across 
Lake Michigan, orje sees the freight- 
eo. and tankers mnvirrg like tos 
hoa!‘, arid thetj. living aiiovf- th'" rail 



buildings, one looks for the stock- 
yards and enormous grain elevators 
fed by the cattle ranches and farms 
of half a continent. On either coast, 
and New York or San Francisco are 
fine examples, harbors and bays dance 
with vessels from every port of the 
globe. So America is industry and 
commerce. 

Yet the picture is not complete. 
Among the greatest fascinations of 
air travel in America are the towns, 
the villages, the crossroad hamlets 
that spring up at regular intervals 
along every highway and every route 
of railroad track. Each shares with 
the others many characteristics — the 
water tower, the church steeple, the 
school, the local baseball park. More 
recently the gasoline stations, the 
private airports, the television an- 
tennas have appeared, but the almost 
unending number of churches and 
schools one sees as one flies over our 
country linger longest in memory. 
America is God and faith, children 
and enlightenment. 

All these vistas, and countless 


others that can be seen, are parts of 
a song, a poem. Not only do they 
share the common history that this 
book has told, but they also possess a 
single meaning. America is peace — 
a full, abundant peace that only free- 
dom and tolerance can produce. 
Lincoln once said: “We must meanly 
lose, or nobly save, the last best hope 
of earth!” 

Another great American, Daniel 
Webster, remarked one day that it 
was a trait of men to hang out signs 
indicative of their trades. So a shoe- 
maker will hang a shoe before his 
shop, a jeweler a watch, a dentist a 
gold tooth — and, said Daniel Web- 
ster, “up in the mountains of New 
Hampshire, God Almighty has hung 
out a sign to show that there He 
makes men.” 

The modem Viking, soaring 
through the clouds above America, 
sees everywhere signs of the greatness 
of God. It is indeed the one truth in 
which we all believe. It is indeed our 
richest heritage. 

E. S. M. 
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